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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


Tue preparation of the English edition of Friedrich Heer’s 
great work presented certain peculiar difficulties. It may help 
the reader to find his way through the volume to know what 
they were, because, in a sense, they are problems which con- 
front the reader as much as the translator. To begin with, 
Professor Heer rejects the purely linear, chronological idea 
of history. He believes that great historical ideas have a radial 
influence, which cannot be described or analysed by a mere 
recitation of their historical genesis and development. As a 
result, he has developed in his own thinking an unusual and 
provocative treatment of the connections. The book is in a 
certain sense circular in construction, because the great ideas 
and great works which it discusses continue to exist, inter- 
weave and interpenetrate each other in different ages and in 
different ways. The modern reader who has a copy of Au- 
gustine’s City of God on his book-shelf along with Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason is in a very real way a contemporary 
of both Augustine and Kant. Professor Heer’s book is, there- 
fore, no Jess contemporary in its significance than the works 
which it discusses. To help the reader to adapt his thinking, 
the epilogue from the Germgn.edition has become the intro- 
duction to the English one. There Professor Heer outlines 
several fundamental, radial themes, which he sees as the vital 
determinants of the inner struggle of the European spirit. 

A second difficulty arose from the fact that this volume is 
only a part of a much larger corpus, the entire series of works 
which Professor Heer has written. It spreads out in several 
directions, not all of which are treated with complete thor- 
oughness in this book, because Professor Heer has already 
devoted other works to the problems in question. In the 
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course of time, the English-speaking reader will, it is to be 
hoped, be able to follow up the germinal and provocative 
ideas in this volume by reading the translations of other 
works by Professor Heer. 

A third difficulty was that of selection. Professor Heer be- 
lieves passionately that ideas are explosive and must be taken 
extremely seriously. Ideas, he argues, are often dynamite, and 
those of us who follow the explosion of European ideas in 
Asia and Africa will find it hard to deny his thesis. The effect 
of ideas varies from age to age and from country to country. 
The various nations of the world are not all living in exactly 
the same period from the point of view of the history of ideas. 
This means that it is extremely difficult to know how much 
space ought to be given to the analysis of a given idea within 
the body of this work, and the American or British reader 
may well find that the treatment of certain concepts which 
he considers vital is much briefer than the treatment of others 
whose efficacy in other areas may be unknown to him. This 
is both a necessary evil and the great value of this work, that 
its selection and arrangement are so extraordinary and unu- 
sual. 

It may also help the reader to appreciate the purposes of 
the author to remember, as he reads, that this book was writ- 
ten in Vienna at the height of the Cold War. While Professor 
Heer struggled for clarity and for an open mind, Russian 
troops still occupied sections of his native city. The Nazis had 
already arrested him and destroyed his papers. The Russians 
arrested him in 1946 by mistake. He had to begin again from 
scratch in an atmosphere of physical discomfort and intellec- 
tual despair. His struggle to retain an open mind in divided 
Austria and his relentless determination to uncover some pat- 
tern in the tragedy of Europe give this book its inner dyna- 
mism. Professor Heer believes with the deepest sincerity that 
only through open discussion, free of slogans and petrified 
conceptions, can we of the twentieth century confront the 
great movements of our age. This dispute must be a real 
discussion in which we listen to one another, and it must be 
informed, so that we know what we and our opponents are 
actually saying. As Europe struggles to overcome its divisions 
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and to confront the non-European world, Professor Heer’s 
book offers us new perspectives on our past and new direc- 
tions for our future. 

Finally, I cannot close this preface without expressing my 
thanks to Professor Heer whose friendly assistance and kind 
co-operation have greatly eased my task. 


Jonathan Steinberg 
Christ’s College, Cambridge 
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FOREWORD 


Tue history of Europe’s great ideas is not linear. The most 
significant of them lie like overlapping rings across the 
spiritual map of Europe. In this Foreword, I want to outline 
a group of themes, which seem to me to recur throughout 
European history and to emphasize their contemporary rele- 
vance, If the reader sees them first in their modern guise, he 
will, perhaps, more readily recognize them when they appear 
in the discussion to follow. The Foreword is consequently 
a kind of guide to the book and not an exposition of the 
themes as such. By presenting them schematically, I want to 
underline their importance and also their continuity through- 
out Europe’s past. 

(1) There has always been a struggle between ‘above’ 
and ‘below’ in Europe’s inner history. The ‘upper’ culture of 
Christianity, educated humanism and rationalism has strug- 
gled against a ‘Tower’ culture of the masses. This cultural 
‘underground’ included both the deeper levels of the indi- 
vidual personality and the customs, manners and faith of the 
people. During. the nineteenth century which really means the 
era that ended for Europe in 1945 this struggle entered a 
new phase. For the first time, movements from below broke 
the surface of the upper culture. Whether these movements 
were rationalist or irrationalist, spiritualist or naturalist, they 
were marked by great fanaticism and enthusiasm. Their 
leaders were determined to create a new salvation from the 
midst of the people or from the depths of the human ego. 
Until the nineteenth century, such attempts had been limited 
to certain areas, groups and persons. The most important 
sign of this phase was the totality of the new spirit’s claims. 
In the era of the old kings and fathers, this spirit had broken 
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out explosively in a few volcanic natures (Francis of Assisi, 
Joan of Arc, the Hussites, the Lollards, Luther, Munzer). 
It now became the driving power in the movements of the 
Enthusiasts, inspired democrats, political and national com- 
munities of salvation all with their charismatic or demonic 
leaders, 

(2) The tolerant legislation of many European govern- 
ments between the French Revolution and the Second World 
War helped these movements to emerge from the depths of 
the people. Witches were no longer officially burned and 
religious dissenters were no longer publicly persecuted. When 
the new popular movements came out into the open, the 
most remarkable and exciting fact of all European intellectual 
history was unconsciously brought to light: despite a persecu- 
tion lasting 1,000 years not one ‘heretical’ idea, philosophy, 
or conviction had been exterminated. At the very height of 
the eighteenth century, all the sects and heresies were pres- 
ent in the old places and areas where they had first ap- 
peared; Barcelona, Toulouse, Naples, Florence, Milan, Basle, 
Strasbourg, Amsterdam, London, Cracow, Prague, Venice, 
Lyons, Geneva. Persecution by the orthodox and the secular 
rulers had only succeeded in pushing heretical movements 
underground or in forcing them to put on disguises. Repres- 
sion often turned religious into secular movements, especially 
where sects were forbidden to carry on theological eduea- 
tion. In other cases, they became narrow, fanatical political 
movements. But they all survived. The fate of Spain and 
Russia, where suppression from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century was most thoroughly carried out, and the oppression 
of the free churches in Germany afford instructive examples. 

(3) The civil war between the upper and lower cultures 
which resulted in all parts of Europe would have been 
milder if orthodoxies and the ruling systems had dared to 
enter into an open ‘dialogue with the enemy’. The awareness 
that no one can possess ‘truth’ or ‘have’ God in his fist was 
only gained after much bloodshed. Many men had to suffer 
before the rulers, priests and politicians of the West accepted 
the fact that many are called to a life of truth but few are 
chosen to bear witness to it. 
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(4) The anxiety of the persecutors and the persecuted, of 
oppressors and oppressed, and the increasing split between 
East and West, have led to Europe's collapse within a global 
civil war. In this atmosphere of anxiety and tension, condi- 
tions are right for the formation of monastic, aggressive, 
Caesaro-papist grand churches like those which conquered 
and occupied Europe in the age which followed the death 
of Constantine. 

(5) The European orthodoxies will regain a genuine 
strength of spirit only when they stop timidly peering about 
for their actual and alleged opponents and consider instead 
their own genuine questions and problematic positions. For 
Catholicism this would mean a resumption of a dialogue 
broken off in the fourth century. For Protestantism this 

would mean the courage to face the reality of dissolution of 
doctrine and questioning in regard to Christ, the old ecclesi- 
astical tradition, the theses of Luther and the early Refor- 
mation, and last but not least the exciting questions of the 
Higher Criticism and research of the nineteenth century. 
André Gide’s observation that “Catholics are not fond of the 
truth’ contains a worthwhile admonition for all orthodoxies 
and _ confessions. 

(6) The secular philosophies and intellectual systems of 
our day are theologies of laymen. As surrogate theologies 
of nonconformist circles, they are intrinsically committed to 
a discussion with the theologies of orthodoxy. The idealist, 
pantheistic, gnostic, existentialist, materialistic and spiritualist 
systems of our age, each in its own way, have tried to bring 
the Christian intellectual heritage into a debate with the non- 
Christian experiences of pegples, continents and persons, of 
undergrounds and ideological superstructures, which hereto- 
fore had not been sufficiently considered in the inner Euro- 
pean dialogue. 

(7) The works of the poets and artists are spiritual games 
played in space as well as time. They add their weight to the 
play of the philosophers and theologians, and act as media- 
tors of invaluable experiences, structures, contents, forms and 
materials, 

(8) The incipient dialogue about ‘spirit? and matter and 
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space and time cannot be pursued without the help of poets 
and artists. 

(9) The hasty syntheses of the natural sciences and the 
humanities, of theology and philosophy, so popular nowa- 
days in certain circles, enjoy a mere pseudo-life under 
totalitarian pressure. The most significant scientists them- 
selves refer, often unconsciously, to old intellectual traditions. 
Heisenberg’s ‘uncertainty principle’ is an expression of a typi- 
cal German-Protestant irrationalism. Einstein’s unified theory 
of the relations of space, time, energy and matter (1953) 
has its home in the world of the Three Rings and the Ars 
Magna of Raymond Lull. Einstein may well have been one 
of the fathers of a new baroque synthesis. 

(10) Christian and anti-Christian systems can always be 
deduced from every significant theological and philosophical 
system. Aristotle, Aquinas, Descartes, Kant and Marx were 
theistic and atheistic at the same time. The most orthodox 
thinkers, the church fathers of philosophy and theology, all 
contain their opposite in themselves. Hence they turn out to 
be powerful promoters of heresies while they were con- 
sciously defending orthodoxy. A good deal of the noncon- 
formist systems of thought and belief prevailing in Europe 
can be traced back to Paul, Augustine, Scotus and Eckhart. 

(11) How much are the European thinkers responsible for 
the consequences of their ideas? It hardly seems fair to blame 
a thinker because others have drawn destructive conse- 
quences from his system. On the other hand, men are re- 
sponsible for their thoughts as well as their deeds. An 
intellectual history of Europe, moreover, is conceivable only 
if we believe in a true, concrete connection among all its 
thinkers. This implies responsibility, the guilt of all thinkers 
(a metaphysical guilt that is not to be prosecuted or judged 
by any court of this earth). Spirit is the most dangerous 
thing which exists and Nietzsche was right when he consid- 
ered himself ‘dynamite’, When the old-fashioned guardians 
of orthodoxy burned a heretic, they knew what they were 
doing and why. They realized that the spirit is explosive and 
treated it far more realistically from their point of view than 
the pseudo-liberal babblers and advocates of tolerance in the 
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nineteenth century. We cannot condemn the inquisitors’ con- 
cern about the right spirit and the consequences of move- 
ments without that spirit but only the means and methods 
which they applied to oppose them. The obvious fact that 
no thinker of consequence can predict or accept in advance 
the results of his thoughts is extremely disquieting. We can- 
not turn away from this terrible problem either, just because 
it disturbs our peace of mind. We must face it even though 
we cannot solve it. The solution has to be looked for in the 
bright breadth, in the abysmal depth and in the love of the 
infinitely merciful God. It is a part of the mysteries of the 
economy of salvation. A man who believes in grace has no 
option. He must tell of the disgraces which the thinking man 
(a unit of many spirits, bodies, opposites!) prepares for him- 
self and his sons. 

(12) Consideration of this reality leads directly to the 
problem of spiritual discipline. Monachatus non est pietas 
(Monasticism is not true piety) is a fundamental thesis of the 
modern age. The acceptance of the proposition has unleashed 
the spirit from all bonds. Arbitrariness, lack of discipline, and 
base impertinence have characterized European thinkers and 
moulders of the spirit for a long time. They have become 
impotent. European intellectuals cannot rule because they 
cannot rule themselves. The high play of the spirit cannot 
be indulged in moodily and voluptuously; the exercise of the 
spirit demands strong self-discipline. An attribute of this self- 
discipline is a loving openness to all the experiences of soci- 
ety. The open spirit will understand the interests of the 
natural sciences. It will undertake a strenuous inquiry into 
all European traditions and, hear the ‘voices of the age’. 
Above all, the open spirit requires self-control, self-criticism, 
self-supervision, self-discipline. The intellectuals and all those 
concerned with the spirit have no choice, Hither they disci- 
pline themselves or they will be disciplined by new and 
different powers. The facts of the last thirty years in Europe 
are undeniable. It has been child’s play to suppress the in- 
tellectuals in Europe’s totalitarian states. Overnight, intelli- 
gentsia, professors, theologians, artists and poets were co- 
ordinated, supervised and disciplined by this or that 
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totalitarian system or pressure group. It is better that this 
discipline be imposed entirely by the pressure of one’s own 
conscience. Creative and spiritual men must realize that 
there is an ultimate and decisive difference between genius 
and holiness. Men must learn to recognize the human and the 
divine spheres. Nothing would do the average intellectual 
more good than a little reverence for the genuine monk. Such 
reverence is a recognition of the indestructible independence 
of the spirit. Without a degree of asceticism no spiritual ac- 
tivity can prosper. This asceticism should be a characteristic 
of the new ‘monk’ who lives in the world and is open to it. 
It is the image and reflection of that other, higher asceticism 
in which everything (human) is given to receive everything 
(divine). This sacred exchange is not ridiculous, as intellec- 
tuals for five hundred years have pretended. It must become 
our model. In the future the European spirit will be worth 
as much as its representatives are prepared to give, to sacri- 
fice, to serve. They must be ready to receive from above 
and from below, from past, present, and future. They must 
sense what is in the air. They must respond to the spirit which 
bloweth where it listeth. 


The book which follows is thus an essay between yester- 
day and tomorrow, between the old and the new. It attempts 
to single out certain lines of force and to isolate certain fixed 
points which have been decisive in the spiritual history of 
Europe. Its first goal, the short term objective, is to try to 
translate the spiritual vocabulary of old Europe and those 
spiritual experiences deposited in it, into a language which 
the scientist can use and the layman can understand, I have 
scrupulously attempted to avoid judging the ideas discussed 
from a partisan point of view, although I have my own views, 
which I have tried to indicate as such. In theme and content, 
this work is no more than an essay. 


F.H. 
22 April 1953 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE 
SPANISH SPIRIT 


Wane Luther and Maximos were still alive, Spanish human- 
ists and Erasmians were trying to save Spain from extremism. 
Spain, as the centre of the World of the Three Rings, had 
already been opened to Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. It had played a decisive part in shaping scholasti- 
cism, Gothic architecture, courtly culture (minnesang, mu- 
sic) and mysticism.? In the late fifteenth century and the 
early sixteenth century the work of Archbishop Raimund of 
Toledo’ had ripened into the Erasmian movement around 
Cardinal Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros. Humanists of Eu- 
ropean stature and universality emerged from this school; 
Antonio de Lebrixa, the brothers Juan and Alfonso. Valdes, 
Juan Luis Vives. 

The political testament of Ferdinand the Catholic trans- 
mitted to Charles v by his Secretary of State, Pedro de 
Quintano, pledged Spain to a world policy in the service of 
Christianity. Its motto was: ‘Peace among Christians and war 
against the infidels.’ Under the shield of this slogan the 
Erasmians at the court, in the State Chancellery around 
Charles y, and later around, Philip u, began their heroic en- 
terprise. They wanted to establish a third force between 
Rome and Wittenberg. True to the cosmopolitanism of Eras- 
mus,® they hoped to bring together the nations of Europe 
which were destroying themselves in warfare, in a league of 
Christian nations. This work was supposed to be crowned by 
a reform council of the world Church. The opponents and 
disciples of these Erasmians were to elaborate these begin- 
nings historically in four great works: in the Spanish Renais- 
sance of scholasticism, in the Tridentine theology of free will 
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and grace, in Spanish natural and international law, and in 
the ethics of colonialism, which grew out of the dispute be- 
tween Las Casas and Sepulveda, and which in the end aimed 
to realize the old idea of good heathens. 

Ferdinand the Catholic united Castile and Aragon through 
his marriage with Queen Isabella in 1478 and in 1492 sub- 
dued the Moors in their last stronghold in Granada. In all 
these enterprises the great Queen herself was deeply in- 
volved. The last words of his motto, guerra contra infieles, 
war against infidels, contained both the grandeur and misery 
of the Spanish people. The Spanish Church and its leaders 
suddenly tried to eliminate their Moorish, Islamic and Jewish 
heritage in one terrific exertion. They wanted to become 
orthodox and to defend orthodox Roman Christianity in Eu- 
rope and the world. They were driven by the realization that 
they were not united. Spain was, after all, no more than a 
loose association of superficially converted Moors, Jews and 
rebellious individuals.? “The internal unrest of the Spanish 
character’? came to a ferment in the discovery of America, 
in the Asian mission of Francis Xavier, in the establishment 
of the Society of Jesus and in the mysticism of Theresa of 
Avila and John of the Cross. It came to a ferment in the 
Inquisition driven forward by the people, and the peoples’ 
monastic order, the Franciscans, and in the expulsion of the 
Jews (1492) and the Moors (1609).® In 1492 when the 
expelled Jews were leaving Spain, Christopher Columbus, 
who probably descended from a Jewish family, put to sea. 
Four years later in a letter to the ‘Catholic King’ he men- 
tioned the expulsion of the Jews and his first voyage as part 
of the same historical development.2° His son Ferdinand, 
meanwhile, had become an avid collector of the forbidden 
writings of religious nonconformists which he incorporated 
into his library. Very often the leaders of anti-semitism were 
conversos from former Jewish clans.1! Right-wing reformers, 
like Ignatius, and right-wing mystics, like John of the Cross, 
had always to defend themselves against accusations that 
they were alumbrados, illuminati, sectarian Enthusiasts and 
Lutherans. Nor were the charges entirely baseless. Spanish 
mysticism and Spanish heresy were never far apart. 
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All these movements saw man as the battlefield. In each 
Spaniard God and the devil, Moslem and Jew, heretic and 
orthodox entered upon a long, bitter struggle. An ancient 
Manichaean-Asiatic heritage, already evident in Orosius, the 
Spanish simplifier of Augustine, came to life again. The ex- 
ternal world was only a stage-setting, an arena for the strug- 
gle. The world was pleasure, charm, the temptations of gold, 
slaves, women and land which lured men’s passions. These 
things could be made to serve masters, power, fame, nobility 
or independence,’ but at the same time they were chal- 
lenges to be overcome through asceticism, cultivation of the 
soul and soldierly discipline. The great Spanish theatre of the 
Golden Age, the reform monastery, the domination of gigan- 
tic conquered lands across the seas, the Inquisition and mis- 
sions were intimately related phenomena, The Spaniard did 
not cultivate the land. Agriculture in Spanish hands declined 
catastrophically.1* Until the nineteenth century there was no 
such thing, strictly speaking, as an economy, In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth century the Spanish left this to the Germans, the 
Revensburg Trading Society and the Fuggers,14 and then to 
the Flemish. Later they had to leave it to the French, the 
Dutch, the English, and the Americans. The Spaniard built 
cities, monasteries, and palaces, as settings in the world thea- 
tre and as suitable trappings for its world-spectacle.1® 

There was no real colonization of America.16 At bottom 
it was never seriously attempted. In both hemispheres the 
Spaniards erected structures of government which, like the 
Gothic cathedrals, seemed to be built from above. Their ré- 
gimes were imposed from on top and never penetrated the 
soil or struck roots. Spanish, South America today is in the 
same situation as Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury. Shocked prelates suddenly noticed that the country and 
the people were neither Christianized nor civilized. While 
the English, French and Dutch for two hundred years sat on 
and settled narrow stretches of the North American coast, 
the Spanish itinerant shepherds, descendants of Islamic- 
Arabic nomads,!7 soldiers, monks, and missionaries wandered 
through the enormous spaces of South America, India and 
Japan, praying, coveting and conquering. They sought to sub- 
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ject men and materials to God or to their greed. What 
counted was the individual, personal man, the ‘Son of a noble 
somebody’ (Hidalgo means hijo de algo) not primarily mon- 
ies and lands. Huge fortunes were lost or lands ruined in an 
amazingly short time. The Spanish inability to grasp the 
world was the greatest manifestation of the Manichaean spirit 
in Europe. It was strikingly linked to the magic fear of all 
archaic societies and cultures, of touching the beneficent and 
malevolent secrets of nature. 

All Spaniards were noble-born, of pure blood and faith. 
They were nobles as were the Hungarian Ur and the Polish 
Schlachtiz. Isabella, who signed her proclamations, ‘I, the 
Queen’, was only the supreme comrade of these ‘T's’ who 
were all kings.18 Calderon and Cervantes were Hidalgos. All 
her life St Theresa set great store on her descent from one 
of the best families. Ignatius raised his battle flag as a noble 
Caballero de Cristo. These noblemen were horrified when 
they considered that Spain did not consist only of Hidalgos. 
These pure-blooded, orthodox Christian, noble people con- 
stituted only a small island in a sea of incestuously bred 
Moorish-Islamic and Jewish half-Christians, sacrilegious Lu- 
therans, Calvinist scoffers and heretical Germans. The Span- 
ish spirit infected all too easily the Spanish soul. Theresa 
rang the alarm throughout the world: ‘Sleep not, sleep not, 
there is no peace on earth.’ Spain declared a permanent cru- 
sade which has continued until our day.1® After tremendous 
exertions, all these crusades collapsed; Ignatius became Don 
Quixote; the Hidalgos, higos de tal became whoresons, 
Lazaro de Tormes and the picaresque-novel made feeble- 
minded idiots into kings, witches out of brilliant ladies, vaga- 
bonds and beggars out of the rich conquerors.2° What had 
begun as a lofty work of spiritual revelation ended as a cari- 
cature. 

The conversion of the Jews in the fourteenth century, ac- 
complished under the pressure of terror and anxiety, had 
been wholly superficial. The waves of conversion in the fif- 
teenth century of Jews, Moors and Islamic Spaniards, were 
even more so.24 “Today one can hardly form an idea of the 
extent of this dismay.’2? The most important aides and ad- 
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visers to the throne, bishops, monks, preachers, bankers were 
descended from converted families. The ground underfoot 
seemed to be giving way. People were perplexed, irritated 
and fearful because of the depravity and the pestilence of 
the Jews. The reaction of the Catholics became violent. De- 
pravity became the word of the day, the demand for a purge 
the slogan. It was eagerly seized upon by the lower classes.* 
At the same time the 800-year struggle between Islam and 
the Christian kingdom came to an end. The Moslems were 
of the same Spanish descent as the Christians.23 The rural 
masses in the eighth century were only superficially Christian. 
Their conversion to Islam had been both quick and painless, 
The number of Arabs and Syrians who came to the country 
as conquerors, is estimated to have been 25,000 at the most 
and of the 200,000 Moslems who lived in Granada in 1313, 
only 500 were of Arabic descent according to an Arab docu- 
ment.”4 “There were two parts to this historical masquerade, 
first, the Hispanicization of Islam under a Mohammedan dis- 
guise, and then the subsequent Christianization of this 
Hispano-Moslem culture in the Christian kingdoms. The su- 
perficial mask of an allegedly Germanic tradition completed 
the process and conditioned the entire history of Spain and a 
great part of the new world as well.2° 

The Spanish-Moslem intelligentsia allowed the spirit of the 
World of the Three Rings to materialize. The heart of the 
poet al-Ramadi ‘knew how to beat to the rhythm of all the 
three religions which Cordoba professed.’2* The Islamic 
spirit and Islamic piety sank deeply into the Spanish character 
and Spanish Christianity.27 Many elements drawn from Islam 
deeply influenced society.?8 Jslamic, ascetic knightly orders, 
like the Almoravides transmitted their ideology of the holy 
war, of the jihad and ribat to their Christian successors, The 
mortal fear and anxiety before the Last Judgment became a 
characteristic trait of Spanish religious feelings.?° The con- 
sciousness of belonging to ‘the chosen people of the orthodox’ 
determined the Islamic mentality and the Spanish character. 


* The French Revolution was likewise’a people’s struggle for the 
purity of the nation against the vices of an aristocracy and high 
clergy of foreign extraction, 
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Despite the most terrible acts of violence, Spain remained 
bound to its Islamic heritage and to that smouldering, Asiatic- 
African popular underground which the rule of Romans, 
Goths, Arabs, Hapsburgs and Bourbons could never subdue, 
The struggle between above and below, between ideologies, 
rulers, styles of religion, legal systems and the archaic folk 
underground which went on in the cultures and nations of 
Europe, was most concretely and remarkably illustrated by 
Spain’s history.3° 

Spanish art can help us to understand the spiritual struggle. 
Liitzeler said of the Cathedral of Zaragoza:*! “Christian re- 
ligiosity hovers over the abyss of a different metaphysical 
feeling; the Arabic mosque . . . The absence of direction 
leads the worshipper to lose himself in a mysterious ubiquity,’ 
The heavy darkness of Spanish interior architecture is found 
again in the backgrounds of Ribera and Zurbaran, in Murillo 
and Valdes Leal, Even the brightnesses in Goya are set 
against a demonic black. Ignatius was to immure himself in 
this darkness as an atonement, and John of the Cross, saw it 
as ‘dark night’.8? Black and brown, the colours of the lower 
class, predominate by contrast to the Roman-liturgical colours 
of power, red, gold, blue.® “The light rarely exerts an effect, 
It is almost unmotivated and lost. There is something jolting 
about it, since it struggles for the heights, half-smothered by 
a misty vapour.’ Even the bright, constructive intellectu- 
ality and iridescent mysticism of the Moors was absorbed by 
the folk underground. 

In Spain, architecture was essentially Moorish until well 
into the seventeenth century. Moorish art was ‘a true king- 
dom which even after the political defeat of Islam lived on 
substantially in the conquerors’. Texts in praise of Allah were 
found on altar antependia. The Moorish ornamentation, how- 
ever, was interlaced by the jungle-architecture of the Spanish 
baroque. The final section of the clock-tower of the Santiago 
de Compostela Cathedral, consecrated to the ‘Moor-killer’, 
resembled an over-ripe fruit. The architecture in the famous 
sacristy of the charter-house in Granada became a ‘volcano 


* In a sense the brown of the Brownshirts was a perverted Fran- 
ciscan heritage and folk dress. 
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of decoration’. Deeply mythical algae, nodes of fruit, a 
‘religiosity of a thousand stimulations’, as if consecrated to an 
Asian fertility God, poured over this ‘most incredible work of 
vitalistie architecture on European soil’.8 In an orgy which 
extinguished the spiritual entity called man, sudden floods 
of pain and voluptuousness became manifest. The love of 
painting horror scenes, and dreadful presentations of the Pas- 
sion burst out in the blood plastics in which the blood appears 
in every phase of its coagulation, smearing, and flowing. The 
churches were filled with the pictures and statuary of the 
heads of decapitated saints and sawn-off bodies. This orgiastic 
spirit expressed itself in the monstrous obscenity of Spanish 
colloquial speech*® and in the bullfight as the only Dionysian 
communal ceremony which Europe still possesses. t 

The folk tradition was only superficially touched through 
Christianization. Whoever wanted to live as a Christian went 
to a monastery. In 1623 there were 32,000 Franciscans and 
Dominicans and in 1626 there were 9,088 monasteries for 
men. At that time go per cent of the population may well 
have belonged to religious orders, but they had little effect on 
the land and its people, who still surrendered to the primal 
powers. Year in year out, the fields, olive groves and vine- 
yards were destroyed by the wandering herds of the Mesta. 
Sometimes as many as six million head would be driven across 
the countryside and there was no recourse against the special 
privileges of the Mesta, who continued to roam at will until 
1836. In 1812 the first genuine Spanish constitution, imposed 
by Napoleon,- abolished tortures and the Inquisition. Ferdi- 
nand vir re-introduced it and in 1848 twelve Spanish Catho- 
lics wrote to a Protestant pastor that they had decided to 
extirpate heresy in their city: ‘Do not compel us to besmirch 
our hands with your blood . . . For even though the official 
Inquisition is officially abolished, it nevertheless continues to 
live in the national spirit.’$* 

The people, as in Russia and Byzantium, harboured a wild 
hatred of foreigners. After the twelfth century it was turned 
against the French’? and, long before Luther, against ‘the 


} All rise to honour the bull fallen in sacral struggle, who is at 
once hero and demon. 
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German dogs’.88 All strangers were viewed as enemies. Ger- 
man printers and merchants, Moorish nobles and Jewish 
bankers, Italian humanists and English sailors threatened to 
rob Spain of everything: the purity of her blood and faith, 
her rule on sea and land, her language, spirit and soul. 

The first attempt to bring ‘the light of Christian-humanist 
enlightenment’ into this world was made by Francisco 
Ximenez de Cisneros and his circle. Ximenez was a Fran- 
ciscan, Isabella’s confessor after 1492, Primate of Spain after 
1495 and the Grand Inquisitor in 1507. He fought against the 
ecclesiastical nobility for twenty years in order to bring about 
an inner renovation in the Spanish church, He was not able 
to get rid of the gigantically swollen clerical proletariat, but 
he trained a monkish élite which sympathized with Erasmus. 
It was the advance guard of reform Catholicism and not far, 
inwardly, from Protestantism. In 1498 Cisneros founded the 
university of Alcala de Henares. There was no law faculty, 
since Cisneros detested jurisprudence, no place for canon 
law, because he loathed canonists. Everything was to be cen- 
tred on philosophy and theology. Thomism, Scotism, and 
Nominalism each received a chair. This was a sensation for 
the awakening intellectual Spain. Salamanca, alarmed, re- 
plied competitively by establishing three nominalistic chairs 
for theology, philosophy and logic. The second novelty in 
Alcala was the direct study of the Bible with the help of the 
ancient languages. Chairs were to be established for Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic and Syrian. Cisneros established a small 
Academy for biblical research in his palace, and after 1502 
assembled humanists as his collaborators. The entire polyglot 
Bible (Latin-Greek-Hebrew) was available in print on 10 
July 1517. This work was created by converted Jews and 
humanists trained in Italy and Paris. Their leader was 
Lebrixa, who with Erasmus established the right to free bibli- 
cal research and criticism. The object was to convert Spain 
to the pure Gospel. Although Erasmus had edited the Greek 
Bible, the Novum Instrumentum in Basle, the Protestant re- 
form had still not started. Catholic reform seemed to be moy- 
ing ahead of it. When Cisneros died, his biblical research 
vanished, the men and women of the religious reform were 
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slandered as ‘Lutherans’ (Lebrixa’s teacher, Pedro de Osma 
was called the first Protestant) and denounced and perse- 
cuted as Alumbrados and Illuminati. 

Inspired Dominican and Franciscan nuns, Jewish conversos 
and a circle of Enthusiasts, had made up the membership 
of the early Spanish reform movement. After 1517, the in- 
fluence of Erasmus began to dominate the purely Spanish 
influences.*° In his foreword to the Greek New Testament 
and in the Paraclesis ad Philosophiae Christianae Studium 
(1516), Erasmus had already proclaimed that the translated 
Bible belonged in the hands of every woman, every peasant, 
weaver and pilgrim. The theologians were the arch-enemies 
of the use of the Bible among the people. But the true the- 
ologian could be a weaver or a day-labourer who hears and 

' follows the word of Christ in the Gospel. In 1517 Cisneros 
invited Erasmus to Spain. Unlike Maximos the Greek, Eras- 
mus shrank from the tremendous task: non placet Hispania 
he confessed to Thomas More. For him Spain was a different, 
strange, terrible world. The secret anti-semitism of this Low 
German may have been a factor in his decision. Like many 
Europeans he considered Spain to be completely Judaized. 
Despite this refusal, a canonist in Seville translated his 
Querela Pacis. In it Erasmus condemned Christian kings for 
starting wars in order to strengthen their tottering authority 
over their own people. The book made no impression on 
Spain. Minds were not yet ripe enough for this call to peace. 

In 1522 Erasmus dedicated his paraphrase of the Gospel 
according to Matthew to Charles y. Despite Luther and his 
own denunciation in Rome and Spain, he stoutly upheld his 
old convictions: the Gospel_js wholly unknown to the broad 
masses, it must therefore be translated in all national lan- 
guages from German to Hindustani, since many simple peo- 
ple do not even understand the meaning of the Credo. Eras- 
mus was championed by Gattinara, Chancellor of Charles vy, 
the Bishop of Valencia, Pedro Ruiz de la Mota, and Dr Luis 
Nuiiez Coronel, who had been a shining light of scholasticism 
in Paris, Pope Adrian v1, Erasmus hoped, would make peace 
in the world through a reform of the Church, As a citizen 
of the world (as he proclaimed himself in his letter to 
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Zwingli)*1 Erasmus came to the court of Charles v of Spain 
in 1592 with his writings. And here he became the soul and 
the spirit of a religious revolution which gripped the univer- 
sities and all those who yearned for reform of the Church. 
Erasmus brought the Gospel and Paul, and exerted a vitaliz- 
ing and edifying influence.*? A volume of his selected essays 
appeared in Latin bearing the coat-of-arms of Archbishop 
Fonseca, printed by Eguia, the university printer of Alcala. 
The Grand Inquisitor himself approved the Spanish transla- 
tion of the Enchiridion. 

The country was intellectually and spiritually parched and 
famished. In 1523, as in the eighteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, Spain had translations of the Bible so long as the three 
religions (Christian, Jewish, Islamic) lived peacefully along- 
side one another. Bibles were forbidden after the expulsion 
of the Jews, since it had been noticed that many who had 
become converts under compulsion taught their children the 
Mosaic law from the Bible.* Anyone who did not go into a 
monastery remained without any religious or secular teach- 
ing. The Erasmian Archbishop of Valencia, Manrique, wanted 
to provide preachers since the whole country thirsted for 
them. Sermons were held in cities only eight times a year. 
Six hundred localities in the diocese of Valencia had not 
heard a sermon since they were Christianized,#4 and Valen- 
cia was the best-ordered region. Catalonia, for example, drew 
its preachers from Valencia.‘5 

Spanish Erasmianism was inseparably linked with the 
movement of the Illuminati, the Alumbrados, the perfecti and 
the surrendered. All of them were concerned with an inner- 
directed Christianity, a living personal experience of grace. 
God was sought in their own souls, in the full renunciation of 
the world and worldly things. Tauler and the. devotio 
moderna were introduced to Spain at the same time as Eras- 
mus, Francisco d’Osuna, in his Tercer Abecedario, taught 
that external church ceremonies were nothing without the 
inner emotion of the heart. Alacaraz taught: “The love of 
God in man is God.’#* Melchior Cano was later to see the 
essence of the Illuminati in this statement. In 1524 Francisco 
Ortiz preached, before the imperial court in Burgos, that 
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Christ is as completely present in the souls of the righteous 
as he is in the altar Sacrament, This statement was repeated 
by the future imperial preacher Gil Lopez who, like Ortiz, 
was a pupil of Francisca Hernandez. In this early period the 
right and left arms of the religious reform movement were 
hardly separable, although the orthodox recogidos collected 
ones) attempted to protect themselves from the heterodox 
dejados and perfectos (the serene and the perfect). 

The principal book read by these Illuminati was not Lu- 
ther’s (in 1525 three Venetian galleys loaded with Luther's 
writings were confiscated in Granada) but the Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani’ which appeared in Spanish in 1524.47 
Erasmus had written the Enchiridion because of his enthusi- 
astic discovery of St Paul. He proclaimed the demands of the 
conscience. Popes, kings, prelates, all follow the masses and 
their inclination towards evil. Only a small flock is prepared 
to follow Christ in purity, poverty, simplicity and to it alone 
is the kingdom of God promised. He enlarged the pietist atti- 
tude of the devotio moderna into a criticism of the enlight- 
ened religious rationalism of the time. He linked his demand 
for an inner-directed Christianity with a repudiation of the 
bad clergy which was perverting the people through super- 
stitious practices, and which was itself superstitious and tyran- 
nical, This criticism caught fire in Spain. Maria Cazalla con- 
stantly cited the Enchiridion to prove that the entire cult of 
the Church was only a Jewish ceremonial complex. The 
strongest effect was achieved by the statement: Monachatus 
non est pietas. If monasticism no longer validated piety and 
embodied true spirituality, then all of Spain and her old 
church structure was a chimera. 

It is possible that Ignatius of Loyola abolished choir, 
prayers, seclusion and uniforms in his Orders under the in- 
fluence of Monachatus non est pietas. The right and left 
wings of the reform movement were not yet separated in 
these years 1523 to 1532. The young Ignatius, as a student 
in Alcala, had been referred to the Enchiridion by his con- 
fessor, Miona. Miona, who himself became a Jesuit twenty 
years later, was at that time a friend of Bernardino Tovar, 
the guiding spirit of Erasmianism in Alcala, where Ignatius 
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himself was considered an alumbrado. He formed an apostolic 
lay group with some poor students and they distributed alms. 
Much of the money belonged to Diego de Eguia, whose 
brother Miguel de Eguia, the book printer, was a great friend 
of Erasmus. In 1526 and 1527 Ignatius and his friends were 
forbidden by the Inquisition to conduct missions. In Sala- 
manca he was once again warned, when he claimed the 
Holy Ghost to be the initiator of his missionary endeavours 
among the people.** 


The evidence of the influence of Erasmus and this early 
reform movement on Ignatius is overwhelming. His indifer- 
encia (indifference), the prerequisite ‘for finding God in all 
things’ was not far from the ‘giving oneself to God’ of the 
dejados and the recogidos.4® He was close to the spirit of 
Tauler when he wished to give himself to God ‘as if he were 
a snowflake falling from heaven’. His maxim “Thy love and 
grace suffice for me’ accorded with the Enchiridion. Although 
Ignatius severely rejected Erasmus later as sons so often reject 
their spiritual fathers,5° he included a selection from Eras- 
mus’s best writings in the colleges and schools of his Order: 
Cicero, Virgil, Demosthenes, Erasmus, Melanchthon and 
Sturm were the guides.5! Slowly, hesitatingly, his young 
Order detached itself from mysticism, and the ecclesiastical 
and political radicalism of the Erasmian early reform. For a 
long time it refused to participate in the policy of persecu- 
tion which had been adopted in 1533. 

From 1527 to 1532 Spanish Erasmianism experienced its 
high point in the service of the world policy of Charles v. The 
Erasmians at the court seriously considered a world reform 
through the Emperor. Erasmus himself did not share these 
dreams. He aimed for peace through the balance of power 
among the Christian princes. The imperial policy was con- 
ducted under the slogan un Monarca, un Imperio, y una 
Espada (One Monarchy, one Empire and one Sword). The 
days of Ludwig of Bavaria again came to life. But the Em- 
peror failed. His efforts to induce the rich Spanish Orders to 
give him money for the Turkish war were in vain. Spanish 
monasticism replied with a public accusation against Eras- 
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mus at a session of the Cortes at Valladolid in 1527 and de- 
manded an investigation of all his works by a theological 
commission of monks. The Emperor, the archbishop, the In- 
quisition, the Benedictines, the Bernardines, the Cistercians 
and the Jeromites were for Erasmus, and only the two mendi- 
cant Orders (Dominicans and Franciscans) were against him. 
He was criticized for a profusion of heresies, and especially 
for his demand for religious tolerance. After this attack had 
been defeated, a general staff of Erasmians (Valdes, Vergara, 
Virnes) began a counter-attack.5? Between 1527 and 1533 
a broad stream of Erasmian thought deluged Spain, guided 
by a small élite. It was directed at women, who consti- 
tuted Erasmus’s main public, bourgeois merchant princes and 
reform-oriented humanists, but it also penetrated deeply 
among the lower strata of the population, 

The year 1527 in which Machiavelli and Castiglione died 
was a crucial one in the developing struggle over Erasmian- 
ism. The Valladolid conference on Erasmus was held, but 
equally as important, in that same year imperial troops 
sacked Rome. The horror of the Curia led inexorably to- 
ward the anxiety and narrowness of the Counter Reforma- 
tion. The Franciscan General, Quinones, told the Emperor 
that if he conducted himself in such an unseemly way to- 
wards the Pope, then he could no longer be called Emperor, 
but certainly a Captain of Luther’s. This was dangerous. 
Alfonso Valdes wrote his Dialogo de las Cosas Ocurridas— 
Roma in defence of the Emperor and as proof that the sack 
of the city was an act of judgment by God.5* It was a long 
accusation against the warmongering papacy and against 
Rome’s avarice where a pyice was set on everything from 
Communion to Extreme Unction. With sober irony Valdes 
described the atrocities of the imperial soldiery in Rome. 
But what were they compared to the scandals of the whore- 
mongering cardinals and the atrocities of the Curia? Was it 
so bad if Rome were plundered and its relics carried off? 
Most of them had been hawked about all over the world. ‘I 
myself have seen the foreskin of Christ in Rome, Burgos, 
Antwerp; in France alone there are more than 500 teeth of 
the Child Jesus. The milk of the Mother of God, the feathers 
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of the Holy Ghost are preserved in many places.’ By the 
sack of Rome God had opened the eyes of Christendom so 
that it could see how sunken in superstition it was. 

Through Valdes, the Erasmus of the Encomiom Moriae 
spoke, and in Valdes’s Peregrinatio religionis ergo Calvin 
found the inspiration for his treatise on relics. This total re- 
jection of the archaic world, of its magic-sacramental cosmos, 
was rooted in the devotio moderna of the Low Countries. It 
now became politically virulent on a world scale through the 
pens of these Spanish humanists. In his great accusation 
against Catholic paganism Valdes sought to prove that the 
old pagan Gods were represented in contemporary Catholi- 
cism by saints. Thus Mars was St Jacob and St George; Nep- 
tune was St Elmar; Bacchus was St Martin, Venus was Mag- 
dalene; the dionysian bull sacrifice had become the bullfights 
in honour of St Bartholomew. This dialogue was circulated 
all over Spain, and Ferdinand Columbus had it copied in 
1528 for his library in Seville. When the papal nuntius Ca- 
stiglione, the famous author of Cortigiano, ordered it to be 
destroyed the Grand Inquisitor Manrique declared that he 
could find nothing bad in it. Indeed some of the pages were 
very edifying! Manrique told him that writing against the 
morals of the pope and the clergy was not a sufficient reason 
to institute a trial for heresy. This was the imperial, Eras- 
mian Spain of 1528. 

Valdes now composed his main work, the Dialogo de 
Mercurio y Caron. It was a great utopian expression of the 
bewildered wisdom of a Christian man of the enlightenment, 
not unlike More’s Utopia. A cardinal, a bishop, a nun, and 
adviser of the French king, etc. are seated in Charon’s boat 
on their journey to Hell. Only a simple married man from 
among the people and a Franciscan have found the way to 
Heaven. The hell-bound souls do not understand why they 
have been damned. Have they not performed a thousand 
services for the Church, purchased indulgences, etc.? Mer- 
cury then tells them of his journeys through Christendom 
which is sunk in lust for power, luxury, lies and bellicosity, 
and asks: Are you not ashamed to call yourself Christian, 
since you live worse than the Mohammedans or wild beasts? 
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You do not know what true Christian living is. You persecute 
as fools and criminals every handful of simple laymen who 
let God enlighten them or begin a life of the practical imita- 
tion of Christ in constant inner prayer! In the final text Valdes 
deleted an invective against chastity (monachatus non est 
pietas!) and portrayed several noble priestly characters. Bas- 
ing himself on Erasmus’s princely paragon, Valdes projected 
a new image of the good Christian king. 

Machiavelli had Spain in view when he described Cesare 
Borgia (Borja) and Ferdinand of Aragon as the type of the 
modern despots of the national state.5 As Ortega y Gasset 
put it, his ‘prince’ was the ‘intellectual adjunct of an Italian 
to the deeds of two Spaniards’. Historians tend to present 
Spanish politicians and thinkers as the opponents of Machia- 
vellianism, but this makes sense only if one remains aware of 
the subtlety of the interconnection. The practice and even 
the ideology of Machiayellianism and of the totalitarian sys- 
tem of modern absolutism were presented to the world by 
Spain. It is no accident that nineteenth century South Ameri- 
can dictators still embodied Machiavelli's fox and lion in a 
classic unalloyed form, but it was not the Aristotelian- 
scholastic political scientists of Spain who created the true 
anti-type to Machiavelli, as is so often presumed, but the 
Erasmians, who were the first to dare to introduce purely 
Christian categories into political thought. The good King 
Polydorus, like all the positive characters in Valdes, had gone 
through a purgatory of sins and atonements until grace over- 
whelmed him: The inner transformation of the King brought 
about the reformation of his state and, with the permission 
of the Pope, he also refoxmed the Church. The King was 
bound to the people through the social contract. When he 
failed to carry out his obligations, the people were also re- 
leased. The King was to be educated along Christian lines 
and the nobility obliged to let its sons be taught a trade and 
the liberal arts, New, industrious cities arose, and unbelievers 
voluntarily converted to Christianity. Polydorus’s counsels to 
his son contained the highly important Erasmianism ideas 
about peace. Under the pressure of the political relations of 
the time, Valdes did not dare to condemn war against un- 
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believers openly and completely, but limited it to defence 
and pointed out that a ‘terrible poison hides’ behind the war 
against unbelievers, that disintegrates one’s own society and 
one’s own state. 

Erasmus’s ideas of peace and tolerance brought about ca- 
tastrophe for the Erasmians, The world wanted war. This 
became clear to them when they came to Italy in 1529 with 
the imperial court for the crowning of the Emperor by the 
Pope. When Charles v landed in Genoa, Juan Gines de 
Sepulveda greeted him with a speech against the Erasmians. 
He censured the ‘sacrilegious opinion’ that ‘Christian toler- 
ance’ forbade fighting against unbelievers with the sword. 
Actually Erasmus had for a long time declared himself 
against all wars, even wars against unbelievers, although fi- 
nally he yielded and recognized a conditional right to war 
against infidels in his Consultatio de Bello Turcico. Sepulveda, 
however, came from the school of the Italian Aristotelians. 
The state had the right to use all natural means for its aims 
and for the commonweal. There was no room for enthusiasts 
and enthusiasms like those of Erasmus about peace and 
about the political power of the intellectual and spiritual 
transformation of the individual. 

The crucial figure in the struggle over the Erasmian herit- 
age was the Emperor himself. The vast questions of co- 
lonial policy and administration, which he had to determine, 
have altered the subsequent history of the world, and his 
failure to establish a responsible authority in the colonies 
was part of the broader failure which his life involved.55 
Charles v, as the last Burgundian, was a product of that 
unique atmosphere in ‘the autumn of the middle ages’.5¢ At 
the court of the Dukes of Burgundy the very old, the ecstatic 
and the daringly new mixed in a remarkable way. There 
was an unprecedented spirit of self-confidence. The men of 
the court of Charles the Bold believed that the Burgundian 
lands were the best lands of Europe, the terres de promision.5? 
C’est en ce monde une paradis terrestre, sang Molinet. This 
earthly Paradise was not glorified without warrant. The Cel- 
tic, Greek and Roman heritages had created the most in- 
tellectually radiant centre in this region stretching from the 
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Low Countries to the Mediterranean Sea. Charles the Bold 
took after his Portuguese forbears physically. His character 
bore the projecting spirit of the great enlightened rulers of 
the World of the Three Rings, alloyed with the archaic her- 
itage of the north. The Burgundian region was a hodgepodge 
of the alien elements and its pattern of rule created the 
model for the mastery of Spain. Charles the Bold developed 
a pompous, strictly formal court ceremony which aimed to 
overcome anxiety and worry through strictness of form. 
Charles v introduced it to Spain. ‘Orders of the Fleece’, the 
idea of the crusade, and the assumption of the role of saviour 
of Christianity, was Burgundy’s programme. This was also 
the programme of Charles v and of Spain. Burgundian cul- 
ture, overburdened by many different undergrounds and 
superstructures, was a melancholy one. Its melancholy was 
‘horrid in Hugo van der Goes, elegiac in Gerard David, sickly 
in Lucas van Leyden, titanic in Peter Breughel’.58 A general 
gloominess hovered over its literature. But the melancholy 
was fruitful in the devotio moderna, in the Imitation of Christ, 
in Erasmus and Charles v, who were indeed fellow country- 
men, and in Philip 1.5? 

If the Crown did not give up the struggle for a humaniza- 
tion of the ecomienda and for the legal establishment of the 
Indians, the credit for this belongs to Bartolemé de Las 
Casas, (1474-1566). What Erasmus, Valdes and Vives had 
preached, this simple layman lived. He experienced the ob- 
ligation of the Gospel while living on his ecomienda. Trans- 
formed himself by the experience of the spirit of God, he 
intended to change the world. In 1515 he went back to 
Spain in order to represent, the cause of the Indians at the 
court of Charles y. Cisneros appointed him procurator gen- 
eral of the Indians. He became a Dominican in 1523 in the 
hope of winning some support in his struggle. He crossed the 
ocean seven times to procure suitable decrees for the Indians 
from the Emperor and the Pope. It was he who, in order to 
protect the weak Indians, advocated the importation of strong 
Negroes as slave labour. Spain cannot forget him since his 
Destruccion de las Indias was soon translated in all languages. 
This ruthless portrayal of a cruel colonial régime Jed to the 
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anti-Spanish historical criticisms of the Dutch, English and 
French.® 

Unshaken by all his failures, Las Casas began in time to 
radiate a uniquely benevolent influence. The Indians were 
viewed by many theologians and jurists as barbarians, as 
morally and humanly inferior servants. Las Casas denied it 
and fought restlessly for the improvement of their lot. The 
‘Indian Council’, the Spanish legislation for the Indians (cul- 
minating in the Leyes Nuevas of 1542),°! the new natural 
and political law and the colonial ethics of Vitorio, Soto and 
Suarez, were results of the work of this man. Las Casas car- 
ried the Erasmian ideas of peace, freedom and tolerance to 
the New World, ideas which were being destroyed in the 
old.62 

When Charles v returned to Spain again in 1533, there 
were no more Erasmians at his court. The spiritual climate of 
Spain had completely changed. Relentlessly Castilian Spain 
had eliminated the other Spain and the Europeanizing hu- 
manists. “Castille destroyed Spain.’** The brief open period 
which had begun in 1480 with the invitation to foreign schol- 
ars and the reform movement around Cisneros, had already 
been limited by the expulsion of the Jews in 1492 and the 
supervision of printers ten years later. By the 1530's every- 
thing seemed to become narrow and hard again. The gov- 
ernment vigorously suppressed the intellectual and folk 
underground.** Rodrigo Manrique, the son of the famous 
Grand Inquisitor, movingly complained of the darkening in 
Spain where every educated person and scholar was being 
terrorized, declared a heretic, persecuted as a Jew, etc. ‘Our 
country is a country of envy, arrogance and barbarism,’ 

Juan Luis Vives (born 1492 in Valencia, died 1540 in 
Bruges) was the greatest Spanish humanist. A friend of Eras- 
mus, Budé and More, he had been a professor at Oxford 
from 1522 to 1528. Afterwards he lived in sickness and poy- 
erty until his death, faithful to his motto, “Without Com- 
plaint’, He lived the heroic life of a layman who had been 
seized by the spirit of the Gospel. All the potential greatness 
of Spanish Erasmianism was embodied in Vives. He peti- 
tioned his friend Pope Adrian vz to call a reform council for 
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the renovation of the Church and Christianity, This could only 
take place under peaceful conditions, and in his commentary 
on Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, Vives criticized the war pol- 
icy of the Curia (for which he was put on the Index several 
times). He demanded the prohibition of all wars. No Euro- 
pean before the twentieth century gave the problem of peace 
a more penetrating consideration than Vives. He constructed 
a new doctrine of the state by synthesizing natural law, Ro- 
man law (Cicero) and Christian ethics. Peace would come 
only from a new education of the individual, the family, the 
masses and nations. Vives was the first to perceive the vital 
question of ‘one world’, the community of nations of the 
twentieth century. As ‘the father of empirical psychology’ 
(De Anima et Vita, 1538) he strove to bring into daylight 
the long neglected and overshadowed underground of man. 

Vives was the initiator of public high schools which be- 
came the basis for Bacon, Comenius and the Encyclopediasts 
and modern education for women.** He combined the tra- 
dition of primitive Christian experience and the methods of 
city administration in Bruges in his welfare programme and 
sought to lay the spiritual and social basis for the life of a 
Christian as peacemaker. Peace can grow only when the 
individual can live morally, as a Christian, in the world.®? 
The family was the basic unit in the construction of a peace- 
ful world and in 1528 Vives formulated his doctrine of the 
duties of the married man. This was a bold thrust into the 
unexplored areas of Christian anthropology and social doc- 
trine, a venture beyond the old linear ideologies. It was an 
attempt to think of the whole man in a new way amid the 
breakdown of the archaic society. The significance of this 
venture has only been realized again during the last fifty 
years. The movement for the ‘open family’, the struggle of 
F. Kiinkels, E. Rosenstock, Michels, Weizsicker and others 
for a new Christian anthropology, in its much maligned dar- 
ing could call on this pioneer. Vives’s ideas quickly became 
fruitful in western Europe. The civic welfare programme for 
the poor in Venice, Lyons, Antwerp, Paris were guided by 
the principles of De Subventione Pauperum (1526). Secu- 
larized neo-Calvinism was also influenced by it, as was the 
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humanisme dévot and Francis de Sales. In Spain, he shared 
the fate of the Erasmians, personally ostracized, persecuted 
and then intellectually plundered. 

The Spanish reaction against Erasmianism condemned the 
Erasmians as Alumbrados, Illuminati and Lutherans. This was 
a reasonably correct, instinctive association. The Erasmians 
were indeed related to the left-wing tendency of a great re- 
form movement. A wave of trials began. The cities and uni- 
versities of Flanders and Germany began to be filled with 
Spanish emigrants, who had been denounced as Lutherans in 
their homeland. Some of those forced to emigrate actually 
found their way to Luther. Juan Diaz took part alongside 
Bucer in the religious disputations in the Parliament of Re- 
gensburg. In 1546, his brother Alfonso had him murdered by 
a servant to wipe out the stain on the family honour. Fran- 
cisco de Enzinas, Melanchthon’s friend, translated the New 
Testament into Spanish and dedicated it to Charles v. He 
was then arrested as a Lutheran, but mildly treated by the 
imperial authorities in Brussels. He fled to Melanchthon and 
became first a Protestant and later professor of history at 
Oxford. Until the fifties he formed a bridge between official 
Spain and the Spain in emigration, The Inquisition and typi- 
cal Spanish historiography usually portray the situation very 
simply: students and educated persons contracted highly in- 
fectious, heretical ideas in the wicked north and began to 
declare themselves as Lutherans. The historical actuality is 
more complex. These Lutherans came from Spanish Eras- 
mianism and the early reform of Cisneros. Their spirit of 
reform was undoubtedly strengthened by their European ex- 
periences. Carranza, later a famous Primate of Spain, is an 
example. Because of his experiences at the Council of Trent, 
in the Italy of the Waldensians and the Catholic reformers, 
he became a believer in justification through faith which 
doctrine was widely accepted in places remote from Protes- 
tant Germany. Carranza was entirely a product of Erasmus. 
Dr Constantino, the best preacher of Spain, died in Seville 
as the head of the Lutherans. His writings were no more than 
a heart-warming evangelism, full of trust in the grace of God, 
and an Erasmian mistrust of all the external trappings of the 
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faith. Like Carranza, his only crime was to have turned to 
the simple man in the street and appealed to his moral 
conscience. 

In this atmosphere the Spanish theologians and political 
thinkers struggled to bring about a rebirth of Thomist scho- 
lasticism and to create a new theory of the state and the 
new international law.®® Characteristic of all of them was a 
sober view of the conditions of the time and an increasing 
consideration of the collaboration between man and God, 
grace and freedom. They were concerned to restore the bal- 
ance between God and man. Francisco de Vitoria (1483 or 
1486 to 1546) who fathered the renaissance of scholasticism 
in Salamanca, had studied in Paris for a long time. He wanted 
to revive the belief in reason as a gift of God. His work united 
ancient philosophy and its natural law with a faith that pos- 
sessed the power of religious reform and the openness to 
comprehend the world. He was the democratic Thomas 
Aquinas. Soberly he established the borders between abso- 
lutism and divine grace, and in his famous Relectio de Indis 
sharply criticized the Spanish colonization of America. Vitoria 
did not accept universal rule of the emperor or pope.®® No 
war to convert indigenous populations through violence was 
permissible. There was no natural law of conquest in the 
name of a higher civilization or a better faith, Vitoria neatly 
distinguished between nature and supernature, which was 
enormously difficult to do after Luther, Calvin and the Nomi- 
nalists had dismembered their respective spheres. His ‘secu- 
larization of internal law’ for which he is still blamed by Span- 
iards today was nothing but Aristotle’s and Aquinas’s yes to a 
broad sphere of natural order.7° The corollary of this affirma- 
tion was the right to free trade, the right to emigration, the 
freedom of the seas. As Suarez pointed out, ‘The govern- 
ments of pagans are as legitimate as those of Christians!’ For 
the first time, from the orthodox side, the world was viewed 
as a lawful community of states, peoples, races and persons 
of different faiths and different political structures. Only a 
philosophy of law that based itself on a new theology could 
be so free in its thought. 

The influence of Vitoria was particularly evident at the 
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Council of Trent, where there were sixty theologians from 
Vitoria’s school alone.1 The highpoint of the Council was 
the justification decree of 13 January 1547. According to it 
sins were not only covered (as Luther asserted) but truly 
remitted and inwardly destroyed. Justification was not only 
an outer favour of God and a mere attribution of Christ’s 
justice, but a true inner renovation and sanctification through 
grace and love, which is infused into the soul through the 
Holy Ghost.72 This justification decree displayed an insight 
of extreme psychological refinement. It analysed the act of 
faith and constituted the man of modern times, who was 
aware of his powers and possibilities precisely because he 
was a fallen man, tainted with original sin. At any time he 
could decide for grace, if he would make use of his will. This 
was an enormous exaltation of man, and its adoption was a 
triumph for the Spanish theologians in Trent. The Franciscans 
from Cisneros’s school opposed this adjustment in the rela- 
tionship between sin and grace, but the Salmaticensians 
fought successfully for their point of view.™ 

The best mind of the Salmaticensians was Domingo de 
Soto (d. 1560) who elaborated the powers of fallen men 
and the rationality of predestination (against any arbitrari- 
ness of God and man),.74 Soto, a pupil of Vitoria, was 
Charles y's confessor and presided during the disputation be- 
tween Las Casas and Sepulveda. He was visibly impressed 
by Las Casas because his theology posited the co-operation 
of nature and supernature, man and God, It followed that 
there ought also to be a new collaboration between Span- 
iards and Indians and between men of different faiths and 
cultures. This was the essence of Catholic Enlightenment and 
was, as theology, the great result of the political and religious 
efforts of the Spanish Erasmians in the preparatory years of 
the Council. 

Pope Paul ur had once offered Erasmus a cardinal’s hat, 
and then appointed a series of bearers of the Erasmian ‘third 
force’ as cardinals: Contarini, Morone and Pole. In his De 
Libero Arbitrio, Erasmus had taken a stand against Luther 
not as a liberal humanist but as one deeply gripped by the 
consciousness of the almighty power of grace. Thus, there 
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was, before it became a stumbling block at the later Trent 
Council, a sola fide theology which linked together Melanch- 
thon, the Spanish Erasmians, the men of the Catholic Reform 
in Italy, France, England and the ‘oratory of divine love’. 
All these humanists and reformers wanted a strong personal 
faith and an active collaboration on the part of man in God’s 
work of salvation, At the religious disputations in Regensburg 
in 1541, the imperial Erasmians achieved a partial agreement 
with the Protestants. Granvella, Naves and J. de Weeze pro- 
posed to Charles vy that he elevate the united formulas to a 
doctrine of the empire, without bothering about Rome, The 
imperial-Protestant Interim of 1548 in Augsburg was the re- 
sult of the negotiations between the Erasmian Pflug and the 
Spaniards Pedro de Soto and Maluenda. The Tridentine re- 
form decree of 1546, on the reform of the study of the arts 
and biblical science, betrayed a strong Erasmian influence, 
Erasmus had been dead ten years and his followers were 
declining because of persecution. Yet his greatest desire—to 
unite freedom and faith—was rescued by the Salmaticensians 
and the Jesuits. While waves of new persecutions broke over 
Spain after 1556, the great Jesuit Salmerén emerged as 
the defender of Carranza, and the Jesuits developed a the- 
ory of the right to resist good enough to suit the Scottish 
Calvinists.75 

The triumphal march of the theology of freedom through 
the world was the work of Ignatius of Loyola, Through 
his spiritual self-discipline this Basque knight succeeded in 
stamping a new leading idea on the Spanish nobility. The 
nobility was at the highpoint of its historical development 
and also of its crisis. It was in danger of losing itself in the 
excess of its passions, in the measureless reaches of America, 
and in the excessive demands involved in the service of the 
emperor and of the European kings. As a ‘noble knight of 
Christ’, noble caballero de Cristo, Ignatius spiritualized the 
earthly service of the king. The longing of his contemporaries 
and peers for honour was tempered by Christian discipline 
and freedom.7® He taught them that the divine majesty and 
its sovereign will was everything. Yet this supreme king was 
at the same time the free God over all the world, who had 
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called man to freedom. A spiritual intoxication of freedom 
pulsed behind the demand for obedience in the Exercises. 
The Jesuit Exercises and the Calvinist ethic were the two 
most powerful forces in the moulding of modern European 
man, The Jesuit was ready to follow the call of God, because 
God was always greater. He was expected to seek God in all 
ways, and to find him in all things. By listening attentively 
he sought to hear God’s command to man in concrete, per- 
sonal situations. 

A ‘mysticism of deed and rejoicing in the world’ arose 
in the circle of Ignatius’s first disciples, in actione contem- 
plativus. This new asceticism was supposed to accept the 
world serenely, receiving it and overcrowding it, as Clement 
of Alexandria had demanded of a Christian man; he must be 
kosmios kai hyperkosmios, completely worldly and unworldly 
at the same time.”7 This was the perfection of the Roman 
tradition in Ignatius, The man of discretion merged Benedict’s 
Rule, part of which was literally carried over into his Con- 
stitution, and the Roman tradition of Innocent m and Francis 
of Assisi.78 At a time of crisis the great Pope of the middle 
ages had given action precedence over contemplation and 
Francis had won joy in the world, in God’s creation, from 
unconditional obedience, work and poverty. Ignatius, whom 
his great friend and successor Lainez called ‘a man of a few 
truths’, never became a highly learned theologian.7® With a 
sure instinct he chose what he needed for his internal cru- 
sade from the patrimony of the Church Fathers, from the 
circles of the devotio moderna and from the stream of reform 
humanism around Erasmus and Cisneros. 

The strict discipline of the Exercises succeeded in releas- 
ing positive forces from the Spanish chaos.8° The Exercises 
fascinated the popular and the personal underground of the 
Spanish nobility and the intelligentsia of Europe. Even more 
strongly than Dominic, Ignatius succeeded in creating the 
first religious intellectual movement in Europe. Only that 
heterodox Neoplatonism and gnostic spiritualism, which since 
the late antique world flowed as a subterranean current 
among Enthusiasts and nonconformists of all kinds, was able 
to exert (and still does) an equally strong fascination on 
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European intellectuals. The first Jesuits already possessed that 
boundless optimism, that daring courage of exploration and 
investigation, which a little later was to make the French 
Jesuits the pioneers of the Enlightenment of the eighteenth 
century. Ignatius showed the intellectual how he could be- 
come a child of God, a saint—with all his gifts and values of 
mind, grace, personality, Ignatius helped European intellec- 
tuals come to the same fruitful self-understanding, which 
Calvin had created for west European merchants, politicians 
and activists. The Jesuits showed the astonished and eager 
intelligentsia of Europe how the intellectual could become 
blessed and holy, through constant accomplishment in his 
calling as historian, astronomer, jurist, mathematician, noble- 
man, soldier or politician. Man was to sacrifice his intellec- 
tual work to God, calmly surrendering it to the glory of God 
and to the assistance of the suffering souls and bodies of his 
neighbour. It was suddenly possible to develop all one’s per- 
sonal forces in religious service. Ignatius released an enthusi- 
asm which led the Jesuits on a world mission to Africa, India, 
China, Japan and America. 

Francis Xavier, the conquistador das animas, the mission- 
ary of India and East Asia, probably offers the most impres- 
sive example.8! Francis belonged to a Basque noble family 
which had lost its lands because of its opposition to the Span- 
ish king. The young Francis Xavier drew the logical conclu- 
sions from this destruction of his family. He became a soldier 
of Christ and never hesitated when Ignatius suddenly sent 
him off. His famous letters show how he grew into his role 
as missionary, open to the world, mastering ever new diffi- 
culties and oddities. Francis. Xavier broke once and for all 
with the traditional idea of sending inferior priests to the 
missions. Europe’s best human patrimony was only just good 
enough for the pagans, barbarians and infidels.82 The ambi- 
tion of the Jesuits to take on alien, distant and difficult tasks 
to meet the worldly, the unbelieving, the dissenting elements, 
led them as explorers and missionaries, as church politicians 
and pastors, to what was probably the most exciting adven- 
ture of the mind that modern European intellectual history 
has known. Jesuits courted Lutherans and Calvinists, atheists 
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and materialists. There was hardly a religious disputation 
during the seventeenth century in which they did not par- 
ticipate. Henry of Navarre, who as Henry 1v made peace 
between French Huguenots and Catholics, had a Jesuit, Pierre 
Cotton, as aide and adviser. Cotton was a bitter foe of the 
Catholic League which called for a crusade against heretics. 
Jesuits dared to make a radical criticism of the magic world, 
of the legends and saintly traditions of the Church. The 
highly critical Acta Sanctorum appeared in Antwerp in 1643. 
Daniel Papebroch (d. 1617) by dint of hard work established 
the laws of historical criticism, the methodology of the study 
of sources and of the historical auxiliary sciences. Bellaremin 
had already studied at Louvain and given a presentation of 
the doctrines of the Protestant reformers, which because of 
its objectivity became a reference work for the Protestants 
themselves. Trévoux’s Mémoires successfully competed with 
the Calvinist periodicals in the Low Countries. 

The most alarming side of the Jesuit movement was its 
theology. The Jesuits developed the idea of blurred concep- 
tions in the intellect. Cognitions are the less true, the more 
generally they are held. In ethics Molina had already seen 
that moral statements were less correct if they were broadly 
formulated. The Jesuits arrived at this revolutionary discovery 
because of their activity in the world. Daily they observed 
the layman’s need to orient himself and to make decisions 
among various possibilities and dangers. Such a decision could 
only be a choice between a greater and a lesser evil. From 
there, they pushed on to their famous and much criticized 
theology and ethics of probabilism, which can be roughly 
equated with modern relativism and functionalism. Men ar- 
rive at their convictions on the basis of their probability and 
they must act accordingly. Clearly they can only make ethi- 
cal or moral judgments of a contingent kind. The considera- 
tions which make up such judgments have no more than rela- 
tive validity and therefore there can be no conviction certain 
enough to justify a crusade or a holy war. Molina’s ethical 
theory might be called situational. It went well beyond Pla- 
tonism, Aristotelianism and the ideologies of old Europe. (It 
‘was no accident that the Jesuits were the sharpest critics of 
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the theory of divine right and of the archaic, magic world- 
order). Thinking of such radical originality was not to recur 
for hundreds of years. 

The Jesuit order originated with the group organized by 
Ignatius with his six friends in Montmartre in 1534. At his 
death it numbered twelve provinces with 101 houses and 
1,000 members. Confirmed by Paul rv in 1540, in 1542 it 
reached out to India, in 1549 to Japan and Brazil, and in 
1563 to China. With 600 colleges and academies it became 
the greatest scholastic order and the mightiest educational 
institution of Europe. Ignatius died in Rome in 1556. In the 
same year Charles v retreated from active life. The Erasmian 
generation which had tortured itself in its trials and tribula- 
tions between 1500 and 1530 was nearly exhausted. The 
radical change of climate within Spain began to become ter- 
rifyingly apparent. The fires of persecution raged against left 
and right reformers. Jesuits were persecuted as Illuminati, 
pietists and enemies of the country, The religious reform 
movement was almost smothered. All this was the expression 
of a great anxiety and insecurity. People sensed the inner 
failure of the explosion of overseas expansion and were deeply 
aware of the failure of Charles v’s world mission. The violent 
attempt to pacify the Low Countries and to make England 
Catholic again (through royal marriages and missions, and 
finally through the Armada of 1588), was a kind of desper- 
ate, rearguard action. These were quixotic adventures, sal- 
lies into a world of enemies and opponents. The Spanish 
people who had painfully tried to purify itself in the century 
between the expulsion of the Jews (1492) and that of the 
Moors (1608) realized that, its entire internal struggle had 
been in vain. Outside, the whole world was full of enemies 
of Spain, of the pure Faith, and of the majesty of Christ. It 
tried to paralyse the pain of this awakening in two ways: 
through the intensified persecution of the heterodox and 
through the formation of its great orthodox mysticism. 

Oh grandes, oh riquismas conquistas, de las Indias de 
Dios, de aquel gran mundo, tan escondido a las humanas 
vistas. The author of these words, the mystic Juan de los An- 
geles was looking for the America of God (las Indias de 
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Dios). This great new world that lay so far from human sight 
was to be found in the soul. The crusade was within. The 
great mysticism of the golden age arose from the shock which 
Spain received in the Reformation. The outer devastation of 
Europe by Protestant heretics increased the horror at the 
inner devastation of Spain. The Church was corrupt. A dis- 
orderly and extravagant mysticism with more than a trace of 
hysteria and sentimentality was corroding its internal sub- 
stance, Externally the Inquisition was everywhere. No one 
was safe, not even the members of the religious Orders, or 
ecclesiastical superiors. 

The great Spanish mystics faced this double threat at all 
times. In resisting the ecstatic rapture of the decadent, and 
the fanatical persecution of the Inquisition, they developed a 
religious consciousness which was tough and flexible. Garcia 
de Cisneros (not to be confused with the Cardinal) worked 
out exercises which greatly influenced Ignatius.** Bernardino 
de Laredo, a physician and a Franciscan, pointed to a fruitful 
approach in his Ascent of Mt Zion. Interest in medicine, natu- 
ral science and Franciscanism became characteristic of the 
great Spanish mysticism. It aimed at authentic psychic ex- 
perience, verification and experimentation in the love of God. 
It wanted to make an exact distinction between individual 
affects, deceptions and illusions, and genuine contact between 
God and the soul. Petrus of Alcantara (who deeply influ- 
enced Theresa), Diego de Estella (occasionally Philip n’s 
preacher) who celebrated man as deified (deificado, en- 
diosado) in his union with God, and Juan de los Angeles, 
lived and taught Franciscan mysticism. Juan de los Angeles 
investigated the psychological phenomena of true and false 
spirituality, of authentic and unauthentic rapture (raptus) 
in God, and spoke of introversions and extroversions. He cited 
many authors from the World of the Three Rings besides 
countless rabbinical works, and used ideas from Boethius, 
Origen, Dante, Luther, Zwingli and Wyclif. Like so many 
Spanish mystics he was strongly influenced by Tauler, Ruys- 
broeck, Gerson and the devotio moderna.*4 On one occasion 
he also cited Leone Ebreo’s Dialoghi d Amore, which was a 
fundamental work of intellectual Platonic mysticism, influ- 
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ential as late as Bruno and Spinoza. In the late sixteenth 
century and throughout the seventeenth century Tauler and 
the men of the devotio moderna became the thematic foun- 
dation of Spanish quietism. Spanish mysticism grew in a 
straight line from quietism to a simplified Christian doctrine, 
which emphasized inner prayer, and rejected all external, 
pious practices. The arduous struggles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury necessarily ended in spiritual exhaustion. Disposition, 
feeling, being pious is all and sentimentality absorbed ob- 
jective being. 

When Paul 1, the bitter foe of Ignatius became Pope the 
harshest Inquisition yet seen was launched. Cardinals Morone 
and Pole went to prison. Burnings at the stake and expulsions 
were to extirpate the plague of Lutheranism in Italy. This 
wind from the Counter-Reformation helped the Spanish re- 
action after the abdication of Charles v. The ambitious Grand 
Inquisitor Fernando de Valdes, the Archbishop of Seville, 
contemptuously brushed aside the new mystical devotional 
literature, as a ‘spirituality for joiners’ wives’.85 He found his 
best support in the Dominican, Melchior Cano, who fought 
the mysticism in his own Order as ‘pietism’ and who raged 
against all readers of Tauler, Herph, etc. He was especially 
violent against the Jesuits whom he simply numbered among 
the Illuminati and against the master of the new poetry, Luis 
de Granada. Granada was a pioneer of the people’s language 
and of the love of nature. Even Ignatius recommended him. 
He was very much loved in England where his works were 
translated in 1598. In his mysticism the Erasmian tradition of 
inner prayer and a Dominican tradition of spiritual prayer 
that derived from Savonarola fused. His Libro de la Oracion 
owed much to Savonarola and Erasmus (who at that time 
were often published together). 

Fernando de Valdes wrote to Paul v that the Lutherans 
should not be treated with the same mildness as the lower 
class Jewish elements and Islamic backsliders. Since they be- 
longed to highly placed families and occupied high positions, 
they were obviously much more dangerous. Valdes called all 
the nobles of Spain Lutherans who came from the school of 
Cisneros and Erasmus, read Tauler and Herph and protected 
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the mystics. In 1558 people were bumed at the stake, who 
only a few years earlier would have escaped with a minor 
punishment. A visible sign of the beginning of the reign of 
terror was the trial and sentencing of Carranza, the Primate 
of Spain. Cano detected the Erasmian heritage in Carranza’s 
Commentaries on the Christian Catechism. He sensed a revo- 
lution in Carranza’s inward Christianity, a revolution which 
would subvert the entire Church and make scholasticism un- 
necessary. His first criticism merely declared that Carranza 
had discussed and presented the Bible in the language of the 
people. Language became the first battle-ground. The mys- 
tics were defenders of the vernacular because they were de- 
termined to bring the message of salvation to the people.** 
At the same time, they were often poets and writers them- 
selves. Luis de Leon, one of the great masters of the Spanish 
language, defended it against the Inquisitors, and denied that 
Spanish was an improper vehicle with which to discuss noble 
and lofty ideas. The theologians of the old school and their 
allies in the Inquisition tried to protect their hierarchical so- 
cial and religious system by preserving the hierarchy of 
words and clinging to Latin. Vive en los campos Cristo. “Christ 
dwells in the fields’, was de Leon’s answer. De Leon was, 
perhaps, the greatest of the humanists left in Spain after the 
persecutions began, and he, too, spent four years in a prison 
of the Inquisition. Job, Plato, Horace, the Stoics and Erasmus 
were joined in his breast and produced the renewal of reli- 
gion mirrored in his commentary on the ‘Song of Songs’ writ- 
ten for the nun Isabel Osorio. 

Valdes’s Spanish Index appeared in 1559. Its aim was to 
annihilate the mystical and humanist writings of the devotio 
moderna and the Erasmians through a strict prohibition of 
religious literature in the language of the people. The pos- 
session of forbidden books was punishable by death.87 Under 
the pressure of persecution and suspicion, Theresa and John 
of the Cross created the Carmelite reform as a bulwark of 
inner prayer. Despite constant self-examination and self- 
criticism Theresa and John continued to be suspected of Il- 
luminism, and their books were published only after they 
died. In 1588 Luis de Leon, the publisher of Theresa’s works, 
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still had to defend them against the charge of being danger- 
ous, and even thirty years later his nephew, Basilio Ponce de 
Leon, had to write a defence of the work of John of the Cross. 
The Noche Oscura, his major work, was accused of being the 
source of all the alumbrados and heresies in Seville. As late 
as 1601 the Dominican Alonso Giroi demanded a complete 
prohibition of all religious books in the people’s language. 
This was the spiritual environment during the reign of 
Philip u. Far more than has been generally understood, 
Philip 1 continued to defend and protect the religious and 
humanistic reform movement. Melancholy, anxious, the heir 
of his Burgundian blood, the King gradually withdrew from 
Spanish life, overburdened by the demands of the country. 
The royal Inquisition owed its annihilating, crushing influence 
under his rule not least to the hesitation and indecisiveness 
of his anxiety-ridden conscience. The infinitely slow-grinding 
mechanism of the Spanish Inquisition was much softer than 
the brutal aggressiveness and expansiveness of the Inquisi- 
tion in other countries. In Spain it had to be incited and 
goaded into a fury over and over again through the ‘anger of 
the people’.88 The noble cliques and orders feuded with one 
another in hate and envy.*® Philip m had defended the work 
of Erasmus against Rome in Louvain and in the Low Coun- 
tries, where attempts had been made to put it on the Index, 
Dr Arias Montano, the King’s chaplain, authorized him to 
assume the protectorate over the polyglot Bible that Erasmus 
had published in Antwerp. Montano probably also obtained 
the librarian’s- post in the Escorial for Fray José Siguenza, 
the preacher at the court of Philip m. Nothing was more 
characteristic of the atmosphere around the King than the 
conversion of Siguenza. For a long time Siguenza had sharply 
attacked Erasmus, and preached in a flowery baroque style. 
Suddenly he proclaimed the ‘naked gospel’ and would no 
longer hear of Judaism, lawful belief, superstitions, scholasti- 
cism and rhetorical phrases! The most important work of 
religious literature of the era was Los Nombres de Cristo. 
It was an anthology of passages from the Bible and the 
Church Fathers, compiled by Luis de Leon but at the same 
time an introduction to the basic verities of an inner Chris- 
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tianity. For Luis, Jesus meant health, his teaching and work 
of salvation demanded the recuperation of the whole man. 
To the generation of Philip's time, Los Nombres de Cristo 
was what the Enchiridion of Erasmus had been for their 
grandfathers, 

Theresa of Avila would almost certainly have perished if 
Philip m had not saved her. Her role in Spain was not unlike 
Luther’s in eastern Germany, in that she bore salvation from 
out of the depths. ‘In my most inner recess (muy muy in- 
terior), in a very great depth—I cannot say how it is, because 
I have no scientific training’, the soul perceived the society of 
God, the indwelling of the Trinity in it.%° The kinship and 
the chasm between Theresa and Luther is evident.®t For 
Luther and Theresa man was a battlefield on which God and 
the devil engage in terrible battle. Theresa experienced the 
deepest underground, churned up in her own unconscious 
and in the lives of her own people.®? The demonic element 
in mysticism can never be taken seriously enough. Mysticism 
has been one of the most explosive elements in European 
history and Theresa, the noblewoman, much concerned over 
the honour of her house and clan, was an extraordinary ex- 
ample of its power. Her first profound religious experience 
was inspired by the nobleman Francis of Salcedo, who had 
practised inner prayer for forty years.®’ The religious lay- 
movement opened the eyes of the young nun to her own 
depths and bottomless abysses. But how long and difficult 
was this way to the mastery of the depths! She herself reck- 
oned (from 1535 on) fourteen years for inner, meditative 
prayer and thirty-three years (1549 to 1582) for the life of 
contemplation. This was further divided into two segments 
each containing two periods: 1549 to 1561 (the period of the 
quiet prayer of the provisional simple union with God), 1561 
to 1582 (the period of the union with God as the perfect 
union in the spiritual marriage). 

Theresa needed thirty-three years in order to collect her 
new spiritual experiences step by step from sacrifice to sacri- 
fice. Each word corresponded to a concrete accomplishment, 
a building and a forming of substance in the very core of her 
personality, Modern artists, poets and geniuses think that they 
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can transcend such painstaking self-discipline. The spiritual 
history of the last 400 years has seen countless examples of 
men, from Rousseau to Nietzsche, in whom a moment of 
inspiration created havoc and disorder because they ignored 
the wisdom of Theresa. The modern men of genius have 
been a terrible scourge because they took a moment of blind- 
ing illumination to be the direct inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
Without discipline, they could neither verify nor control their 
experiences and they shattered what they touched. There is 
something terrifying about the rashness and irresponsibility 
of so many intellectuals, philosophers, poets and artists of re- 
cent history. Because they imagine that their momentary il- 
luminations and inspirations are revelations, they easily fall 
into one or the other gnostic system. They concoct norms of 
politics and a world-view, whereas they themselves are com- 
pletely incapable of distinguishing between their own souls 
and the objective irradiation of the Holy Spirit. The ‘encoun- 
ter with the demon’ and with the chaotic underground of her 
own people was no momentary experience for Theresa,°* 
but a consciously accepted life-long struggle, a testing. For 
Luther, the creator of the German heart and forefather of all 
German poetry of experience, the ‘I’ was the sphere of the 
heart that always rebels against the almighty God who in- 
vades it in floods of anger and grace. For Theresa, man was 
the bearer of the responsibility for salvation and for the entire 
human society. The whole man was an arena of the spirit.°® 
Theresa was familiar with Luther’s storms, which also broke 
out in her soul. Often enough she herself wondered suspi- 
ciously whether it might not be the devil who was hiding 
himself in the form of an axgow of light. Her favourite image 
was the irrigation of the soul through an elaborate system of 
gardeners’ pipes. This was an illusion both to the physical 
tragedy of the country, that was never irrigated sufficiently 
and patiently enough (even in the eighteenth century the 
irrigated areas did not amount to a hundredth part of the 
country’s entire surface) and to her inner devastation. Both 
outer and inner drought could only be overcome through 
endlessly patient and tenacious work by the free spirit and 


will. 
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Theresa had St Francis’s primordial trust in God. She wrote 
her experiences and observations in books which ‘earnest men’ 
compare with ‘a holy writing’. Even Luther who announced 
in his testament that he was a personality not unknown to 
Heaven and Hell, was never more arrogant. Her horror of 
Luther and Lutherans was genuine. They wanted to con- 
demn Christ again and set flames to the world.®* To spread 
the Faith or to convert a few heretics, kings should be willing 
to lose a thousand kingdoms . . . Theresa saw France dev- 
astated by the Huguenots: ‘I would, as it seems to me, have 
sacrificed a thousand lives to save one or two of the many 
souls who have perished there.’ Her maxim became: “Among 
the many enemies of God may at least His few friends be 
truly good.’ 

She associated Luther's face with a vision of Hell in which 
she experienced herself transported there body and soul.*? 
‘Here . . . it is the soul which rends itself.’ Her description 
of Hell recalls the concentration camp flogging cells and to- 
talitarian torture-chambers. She was led through a long, nar- 
row, dark and stinking passage at the end of which she was 
pressed into a hollow in the wall. ‘In this pestilential place 
where no hope of any comfort was at all possible, one could 
neither bend down nor sit.’ She saw Protestant Europe and 
Catholic Spain forfeited to this Hell. In her emotional matter- 
of-factness she made the following comment on unsecluded 
Spanish monasteries: ‘I do not understand how we can still 
wonder that there is so much and so great an evil in the 
Church, if even those who should have served all the rest as 
models of virtue, have so fundamentally destroyed the work 
which the Spirit of salvation in past times left behind in the 
estates of the orders . . .’°8 

Theresa began her reform of the Carmelite order at a mo- 
ment in history which, according to her conviction, was no 
less fateful than the hour of Francis. Her converts were to be 
Franciscan in their poverty, ‘poor and small in everything, 
like the stable in Bethlehem in which our King was born!’ 
Determinedly she took cognizance of what had most deeply 
confused and disturbed the Spanish people: the truth that 
despite the greatest efforts, including the use of armed yio- 
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lence, it had not succeeded ‘in putting out the fire of heresy 
that reaches out ever more around itself . . .’ ‘Therefore it 
seems necessary to me, that what happens during a war when 
the enemy has invaded the whole country should happen 
here.’ By a retreat to the fortresses, the monastery-fortresses, 
by means of prayer, work, sacrifice and denial, the world was 
to be wrested from evil. 

‘I shall say nothing of what I have not experienced through 
observation of myself or others.’ Her writings ‘sound like the 
documents of subjects who provide material for scientific 
psychology in psychological institutes’. She was always in 
search of scholars and theologians who were scientifically 
equipped to test and to explain the authenticity of her mysti- 
cal experiences,®® “There is something great about science.’ 
‘No genuine scholar has yet disappointed me.’ This observa- 
tion was made together with the remark that for seventeen 
long years she had to frequent the company of insufficiently 
educated father confessors. “The security of conscience and 
the freedom of the spirit is something great,’ Theresa knew 
that there was no absolute security in the spiritual and cleri- 
cal life, not even for saints! Sobriety, indeed aridity, is all 
those strong souls need. 

Once when she was very anxious over the salvation of cer- 
tain persons, Christ said to her, ‘Daughter, there is a great 
difference between darkness and light. I am true, No one 
will perish without perceiving it” This was the great experi- 
ence of Theresa, with which she absorbed the rapture of St 
Francis, the joy of Joan of Arc and Luther’s experience of 
the depths. God allowed himself to be perceived, perceived 
precisely in those deep laygrs and inner dimensions of per- 
sonal existence which up to then theologians, scientists and 
physicians had not touched and which they only dared ap- 
proach by means of exorcisms, abjurations of demons and 
magic practices. Calvin tore the spirit as intellect away from 
the sphere of magic; Theresa raised the soul from the depths 
into the light of day for critical testing and observation, There 
was something monstrous in this which perhaps could only 
have happened in the unusual Spanish situation. 

The theologians were horrified by this attempt to reveal 
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the depths. Could this outbreak be from God, they asked 
themselves? Must it not be from the devil? The father con- 
fessors and advisers ordered her ‘to show the fig’ to the phe- 
nomena. (The thumb is pressed through the index and mid- 
dle fingers.) The Carmelite convent in Medina del Campo 
still has a device to ward off evil that Theresa herself is sup- 
posed to have used against an apparition of Christ, a shell- 
shaped piece of horn in a metal ring. This was the end of the 
magic world which had at last destroyed itself. The magic 
(sexual) means foundered against Christ who for Theresa 
and modern times finally departed from the orbit of the an- 
cient world, and its magical cosmos. Christ who appeared to 
Theresa as the Resurrected, comforted her for having used 
the magic means against him, in obedience to her father 
confessor. But he did not comfort her when the spiritual di- 
rector forbade her the inner prayer. “When, however, even 
inner prayer was forbidden to me He (Christ) seemed to be 
very offended. He ordered me to tell those from whom this 
prohibition had come that this was tyranny.’ 

The ancient world, including Aquinas and scholasticism, 
had not dared to pierce the integument of magic. It remained 
objective in its doctrine of souls. The virtues and burdens and 
the struggles of the soul were understood in terms of the 
ruling cosmos of ancient thought. What lay below it, those 
dimensions of depth, were considered demonic and inaccessi- 
ble. Medieval discussions of the soul were like the stillness of 
the sea lit by the divine sun. This sea of the soul has been a 
symbolic perception since the days of the ancient Egyptians. 
The Greeks and Romans knew the soul as a sea and realized 
that it could only be navigated under very special conditions. 
Theresa was the first to dare to penetrate its depths. In so 
doing, she made a break in the continuous tradition of West- 
ern philosophy which had always chosen to see the soul from 
the outside. Traditional natural philosophy considered the 
soul as an objective reality. The new Spanish mysticism of 
Theresa and John of the Cross was ‘directed inwards’. It was 
‘subjective and anthropocentric’.10° 

The papal nuntius Sega persecuted her publicly as ‘a dis- 
turbed woman’. Her most important ecclesiastical friends and 
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collaborators in the reform of the Carmelite Order, John of 
the Cross and Jeronimo Gracian, were thrown in jail. The 
frightful persecutions that Gracian had to endure from his 
own Order, demonstrate emphatically that this whole phe- 
nomenon of Spanish mysticism called forth demonic forces 
of hatred and destruction.1°! In her letters, Theresa often 
used pseudonyms, so as not to endanger the persons ad- 
dressed or concerned. She often called Gracian and John of 
the Cross ‘Seneca’ or also ‘Senequita’ (little Seneca) recalling 
the great Spaniard whose philosophy of resistance to tem- 
poral powers has frequently consoled the best Spaniards in 
times of corruption and absolutism. Theresa and John of the 
Cross applied Seneca’s great imperturbability and the stoical 
force of quiet and highly concentrated balance of mind to the 
mastery of the inner self, and to the demonstration of per- 
ception of God. This distinguished them fundamentally from 
all egoistic, subjective and emotional mysticism prior to them. 

The Hell which Theresa saw in her vision was prepared for 
John of the Cross by his own fellow-monks who defended 
themselves against his reform. They dragged him to Toledo 
in chains in 1576 and locked him up in a stinking, tiny garret 
where he could barely stand, sit or lie down. They beat him 
every evening in the refectory before the entire monastery 
and threatened to withdraw bread and water from him. They 
refused him a change of clothes and facilities for washing 
himself. Yet this man who experienced Hell on earth de- 
scribed Heaven and the way to it through asceticism. The 
‘prayer of quiet’ was the first step of contemplation. The 
‘simple union” was the second step, Ecstasy and the passive 
purgation of the mind prepared the soul for spiritual mar- 
riage. His works (Subida del Monte Carmelo, Ascent of Mt 
Carmel; Noche oscura del alma, The Dark Night of the 
Soul), are masterpieces of the human spirit. 

John of the Cross (1542-91) was the father of modern 
mysticism and modern metaphysics. He was the son of a 
Castilian nobleman and a woman of the lowest social class. 
The woman and her three children were left to their fate by 
the noble family after the early death of the father. She be- 
came a weaver and had a hard time making both ends meet. 
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The boy, John, tried his hand as a joiner’s and tailor’s appren- 
tice. In this blood-and-honour-haunted world, the young John 
was put to the test very early. As a hospital nurse and Jesuit 
pupil he learned how to be patient with others and hard on 
himself. Some of his most beautiful mystical love songs were 
written then. In the imagery in the Dark Night of the Soul 
and in his renunciation of grace for the sake of the mystic 
union with God, the ‘Mother’, the Arabic, folk religious un- 
derground, awoke again.1°2 By contrast, Theresa, who was 
a pure Castilian, hated the south, especially Andalusia.1° 
John was determined to compel the maternal south to serve 
this new Father-Spirit. In his doctrine of mysticism, he in- 
tended to hold only to the Bible and personal experience. 
With its help, however, he abstracted the ego and made it 
into an experiment of the God-seeking mind. In Theresa’s 
unconscious acceptance of the Greek and early Christian con- 
ception of the playing God and man, she had conceived the 
struggle of the soul as a divine game,1® and had warned 
her nuns not to be ‘womanish’ but to bear themselves like 
men in all things and as such ‘to challenge God so that He 
can no longer escape us, nor ever want to escape us’.® 
Through this game, earth could become Heaven. ‘Is it not 
something beautiful that a poor nun of the St Joseph’s con- 
vent can eventually come to rule over the whole earth and 
the elements?” 

This was exactly John’s point of departure. One should 
live as if there were only God in the world. The ego must 
test its possibilities in this experimental field where only the 
relation between the (divine) ‘thou’ and the (human) ‘T 
exist. It begins by stripping itself of everything earthly in a 
scientifically exact, strict and sober manner. Step by step in 
this experiment it advances ever deeper into God, until it 
attains the final union. John anticipated the experimental 
situation of Pascal, and has rightfully been recognized as a 
precursor of Descartes, In France he exerted a deep influence 
on Francis de Sales and Pascal, on Bossuet and Fénelon,19 
Lofty intellects have always been fascinated to watch a tem- 


* cf. Hildegard of Bingen’s tempus muliebre and her contest of 
the ordo virtutum. 
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perament of great passion and complexity discipline itself and 
conceive of itself as an experiment as a psychologist or physi- 
cist would. He observed each transformation of the nucleus 
of his personality as if the different stages were processes in a 
cyclotron. 

St John’s ascent to the pinnacle of human aspiration was 
also the end. Only a few natures are capable of such heroism 
of objectivity. Strong inner forces are needed to maintain 
mental and spiritual exaltation against one’s time and its rul- 
ing power. After John and Theresa the intellectual and per- 
sonal forces of Spanish mysticism diminished, while the 
desolateness of the political, ecclesiastical and social relations 
remained. Indeed it became even more frightening from the 
late sixteenth century onwards. The defeat of the Armada 
and the failures sealed by the peace of Westphalia in 1648 
were only outer signs. Spain had exhausted itself. A thousand- 
year civil war between the above and the below and between 
Christians, Jews and Mohammedans had bled her white. She 
had produced neo-scholasticism, its doctrine of natural law, 
its mysticism, its world-mission, and the Jesuit order, but 
these creations were constantly threatened by the Inquisition. 
Moreover, the inner resistance of the dark forces from the 
underground had compelled Spanish thought to assume an 
unassailable purity and objectivity. 

Not every one could be a hero and saint like Francis 
Xavier, Theresa and John of the Cross. The pressure of con- 
formity was imposed on their successors and the tension 
which it produced everywhere in Spanish life gave rise to 
certain kinds of thinking which also occurred in the other 
Catholic countries during tye. Counter-Reformation, But no- 
where did they emerge so clearly as in Spain, because no- 
where else was the pressure of victorious ruling powers— 
absolutism and feudal Church—so overwhelming. Quietism, 
stoicism, criticism, scepticism, disillusionment, classicism, pan- 
theistic biologism, and in addition the comprehensive criti- 
cism of society in literature and art (from the picaresque 
novels of 1530 via Don Quixote to Goya) were reactions 
against this terror, and at the same time attempts to replace 
the lost kingdom and world position through an inviolable 
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inner kingdom of the soul, of the mind and of creative culture. 

Jeronimo Gracian, Theresa’s protégé, described his event- 
ful life that ended, far from Spain, in a very personal auto- 
biography, The Pilgrimage of Anastasius, which in its intense 
sensibility resembled the confessions of pietism and the 
‘beautiful souls’ of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Shortly before his death, Gracian unleashed a last great at- 
tack on quietism (Leviathan, 1614). He had already in 1611 
deplored the many Catholic quietist books in his Diez Lamen- 
taciones. He was certain that such ideas would open the door 
to Luther.1°* These Catholic authors, reported Gracian, bor- 
rowed Tauler, Herph and Ruysbroeck, and treated the whole 
external cult and its pious practices as the trimmings of reli- 
gious egoism. The quietists taught that to pray for one’s own 
salvation was selfishness, and to hope for rewards in the other 
world was wrong. Pilgrimages, indulgences, the cult of saints 
and the veneration of Mary were of little use. The only thing 
that mattered was inner prayer, complete imperturbability 
and surrender to God. Gracian was so disturbed because he 
knew exactly how close this quietism was to the original 
orthodox quietism of St Theresa herself. He saw that the 
perversions of the original, beginning in Spain, were trickling 
into all western Europe and undermining and loosening Cath- 
olic objectivity. 

Gracian knew perfectly well that Theresa’s mysticism could 
easily be misunderstood. Her mystical experience of the dia- 
lectic of love (for example, in En las manos de Dios) had 
strong quietist overtones. She wanted to accept everything 
from God: honour or shame, darkness or light, joy or sorrow, 
drought or flood, foolishness or wisdom, desert or abundant 
earth, (Desierto o Terra abundosa), Heaven or Hell (Dadme 
infierno o dadme cielo). The soul was to seek God in itself, 
in its own depths. (Buscando a Dios) : ‘Nothing confuses you, 
Nothing frightens you, Everything passes, God does not 
change, Patience achieves everything, He who clings to God, 
needs naught; God alone suffices.’ (Nada te turbe, Nada te 
espante, Todo se pasa, Dios no se muda, La paciencia, Todo 
lo alcanza, Quien a Dios tiene, Nada le falta: Solo Dios 
basta.) The secularization of this fundamental mystical ‘ex- 
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perience produced stoicism. Resistance to the external church 
and world order led to quietism. 

The stages in the unfolding of quietism can be followed in 
the life of Juan Falconi (1596-1638).1°7 He was the son of 
a lawyer near Granada, and his works were first published in 
1660. Prior to that time they had been distributed in manu- 
script to the circles of the inner resistance. Although he was 
soon placed on the Index in Italy (where, as in France, he 
exerted a powerful influence), he was printed in Spain 
throughout the eighteenth century.* Falconi based his ideas 
on the Fathers, on Tauler, Gerson, and on the Spaniards of 
the Reform. He wanted to teach all men a simple, easy way 
to union with God through inner prayer, in a renunciation of 
external, mechanical practices, For him, complete withdrawal 
and submission to God's will was possible for the simple man 
who could be any man in the street. No prelates or kings 
were required. Falconi led directly to Miguel de Molinos, 
with whom he shared the phrase, ‘How simple, how easy it 
is after all. . .” 

Quietism grew in the spiritual climate of the Spanish stoi- 
cism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.1°° Both stoi- 
cism and quietism owed a great deal to the devotio moderna 
and to Erasmus, whose spiritual testament The Preparation 
for Death (translated many times into Spanish), was a link 
between quietism and stoicism. As in his Modus Orandi Deum 
(Seville 1546), Erasmus again attacked the external church 
apparatus. Many poor sinners entered the kingdom of God 
because they simply placed their whole trust in him, whereas 
many others, provided with all the Sacraments and cere- 
monies of the Church were damned. Death quickly became 
a major preoccupation of the intellectual Spaniard because his 
personality, cut off from archaic society and the sacred bonds 
of the old world, was lonely and alone. The poetry of Joneli- 
ness, the longing for death of the ascetics, and the medita- 
tions on death of the Spanish stoics, were rooted in this 
situation. The passionate self had been cut off from its natu- 


* A history of printers in the totalitarian countries of the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries is a pressing need in the growth of a 
genuine intellectual history. 
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ral (or more correctly, unnatural, namely historical) condi- 
tions. Despairingly and courageously it sought an independ- 
ent status in order to assert itself against nature and death. 
Thus Quevedo said that life is a deception and a comedy. 
Truth lay only in a contempt of life, in poverty and suffering, 
in death. Job and Seneca had taught the art of the right 
endurance of this evil, depraved world. Quevedo (d. 1645), 
a Christian stoic, condemned the decadent, worldly, ecclesi- 
astical society of Philip m and Philip rv in his great political 
and social satires (Suenos and Buscén). 

Spanish stoicism had a world-wide influence because it 
was joined by a Protestant stoicism, coming from the Low 
Countries, the homeland of Erasmus. Similar frustrations had 
grown out of the bitterness of the scholars over the narrow 
church world of the Protestant national churches, their regu- 
lation of the universities, the quarrels among the sects and 
finally the martial frenzy of the European parties. Justus Lip- 
sius (1547-1606), the great Calvinist Jurist, Professor in Jena, 
Leiden and Louvain, became an Erasmian Catholic. He was 
the founder of neo-stoicism outside Spain “because he was 
concerned with the problem of how the philosopher should 
assert himself in the world, in a world which is evil’,1° His 
problem was also the main concern of Spanish intellectuals. 
Spain had irretrievably split into two hostile worlds. There 
was one Spain, in which an inflexible ruling caste, a petrified 
aristocracy and ineffectual king had joined forces with the 
common people, The understanding between them was evi- 
dently deep and genuine. Any inner unrest was effec- 
tively restrained by an elaborate apparatus of asceticism, 
monasteries and court ceremonies. But there was also the 
other Spain, A handful of intellectuals, scholars and artists 
kept watch over the heritage of the Jewish-Moorish intelli- 
gentsia from the World of the Three Rings, the heritage of 
the Cisnerian and Erasmian reform. 

The protest of these eternal Protestants took different 
forms. Emigration was the most obvious but least influential 
one. One of the more interesting of the émigrés was the 
monk, Fernando de Texeda, the author of Carrascén. He 
went to England, became an Anglican and undertook to re- 
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fute the ‘papists’ with the help of the authors of the Counter- 
Reformation, among whom he neatly dissected the Cisnerian 
from the Erasmian heritage. This type emerged in every cen- 
tury. Jose Maria Blanco (d. 1841), the Canon of Seville, who 
also ended up in England as a Unitarian and a poet, was 
a representative of this type in the later eighteenth century. 
Blasco Ibanez, who wrote his invective against the Spanish 
Church in France (La Cathédrale), represented it in the 
nineteenth century. In the twentieth century it is impossible 
to forget those brilliant names who represent Spain in Paris, 
London, North and South America (Picasso, Madariaga, 
Sanchez Albornoz, Amerigo Castro etc.). Spanish intellec- 
tuals, from Ramon Menendez Pidal up to Carles Cardo and 
Castro, have never been able to allow the disputation be- 
tween the two Spains to come to rest because their own 
existences reflect that historical reality.141 What George 
Santayana, an American and Spaniard, confessed about his 
‘double life’ (doble vida) applies to many of them. ‘I have 
always been both a Catholic and an Atheist.’ ‘In natural phi- 
losophy I am a cynical materialist, and a Catholic free thinker 
at the same time.’ 

Occasionally, historical pressure and inner temptation (ex- 
actly as with the Russians), have become too much for these 
intellectuals and they brusquely break off the disputation be- 
tween the two Spains in their own breast and become fanati- 
cal advocates of the old world. This is, it must be emphasized, 
the essence of the Romantic’s situation, namely of the isolated 
intellectual in a barbaric land. He has no social or political 
support for his own nonconformism and the barbaric under- 
ground of his own personality constantly entices him to sub- 
merge. An extraordinarily striking example of this dilemma 
was the behaviour of the generation of 1898. Originally lib- 
erals and Westerners, they plunged themselves in the ‘dark 
night’ of the core of their personalities, and from unrestrained 
condemners overnight became the blindest enthusiasts for old 
Spain. Today intellectuals everywhere are tempted to suc- 
cumb to this solution. They are too weak to remain small 
islands of resistance against the terror of the internal Inquisi- 
tion of the totalitarian closed worlds. That is why the ‘via 
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crucis of the civil spirit’ in Spain is of such importance to us. 
The outer emigration of the Spanish ex-Jesuits (who often 
became Calvinists), ex-Benedictines and ex-Catholics, always 
exerted an influence on the inner emigration. Those who 
stayed behind were always aware of the writings and artistic 
works of the émigrés. They sought their release in several 
varieties of what has been called the inner emigration. The 
most conservative form was a scientific criticism.° It dis- 
charged itself in scholarly disputes, in the debates of Spanish 
Thomism and Molinism especially, but also in historical 
works, The passion for judgment and for critical discovery 
of one’s own intellectual existence was prevented from show- 
ing itself in the political and ecclesiastical life. These quiet 
scholars and scientific critics in the monasteries, archives and 
remote castles, became powerful when the French enlight- 
enment borne by the Bourbon kings invaded the country. 
Suddenly the potentialities of independent enlightenment 
concealed within the Spanish intelligentsia became visible. 
The Benedictine Benito Jeromino Feij6o y Montenegro with 
his Encyclopedia (Teatro Critico Universal, eight vols., 1726 
to 1739) battled against superstitions and backwardness. His 
work was in no way inferior to the great French encyclope- 
dists who began in 1750. The Frenchified intelligentsia re- 
jected the classical tradition of old Spain in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries so thoroughly that the world of the 
great Theresa and of John of the Cross was entirely forgotten 
and only brought to Spain’s consciousness by northern ro- 
manticism. To a great extent this rejection was the other side 
of their terrifying fear of being swallowed by the volcanoes 
from the people and by the unconquerable ancient powers. 
The Spanish (and Italian) classicism of the Counter- 
Reformation was a unique phenomenon of the ‘centre’. It 
mediated between the inner emigration, the conformists and 
those who had reverted to the old order. At the same time, 
it absorbed stoic and quietist influences. This classicism can 
only be comprehended in the light of the purgings of the 
* Someday, a thorough investigation of this phenomenon will be 


made, and we shall see with amazement how many varieties of 
European conservatism have arisen because of and through it. 
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intellectual life through the Inquisition between 1500 and 
1570. The old clerical and secular nobility, the university 
clergy and the professors of the Counter-Reformation had 
triumphed and classicism celebrated the victory over the un- 
derground.+ Things were to be portrayed according to eter- 
nally valid ideals, not as they were in the low earthly world 
of the manual labourers and women. The classic form was 
called upon as the guarantee against every heresy, deviation 
and rebellion. A narrow morality and nationalism was sup- 
posed to control the pietistic and illuminated feeling and 
heart. 

After the ‘open’ Christian humanism had been overpow- 
ered, Dominicans and Jesuits brought forward a new hu- 
manism of repose, of classicism, of poetry and rhetoric. Ulti- 
mately it was a rebirth of the ancient ornamental culture of 
old, Platonic, noble Europe. It was an escape for the awak- 
ened intelligence which found a haven in the school, monas- 
tery and theatre. The frequent degeneration into mannerism 
showed how insecure the consciousness of this classicism was. 
There are early signs of this degeneration in the style of 
Guevara (d. 1545) who was Charles v's court preacher, Its 
nervous irritability, its smoothness and technique, aimed to 
feign and simulate the authentic victory of form over mat- 
ter.{ A high formal culture was created once again in this 
Spanish-baroque Europe, but it was hollow. It was corroded 
by an inner cancer: hypocrisy. The split between being and 
appearance ate away at the conscience of the very best men 
of the seventeenth century. For them classicism, even scien- 
tific classicism, did not prove to. bé a viable path. 

State, Church, and soéiéty defended themselves against 
all reforms, and therefore also rejected any form of open 
rationalism for which valid themes and historical relevance 
were absolutely essential. The thinkers in despair fell into 


} That this underground was far from dead must be obvious to 
anyone who takes a sober, unbiased look at the orgiastic eruption 
and of the colossal vitalism of Baroque architecture. Purely spiritual 
interpretations of this phenomenon are lamentably incomplete. 

t Late Dutch Calvinism, Cartesianism and Counter-Reformation 
classicism all moved in this direction. 
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scepticism, which occasionally propelled them towards stoi- 
cism or a Christian asceticism, but more often plunged them 
into a pitiless naturalism. Naked, cynical thought-structures 
thrived on the soil of Spain, both in the mother country and 
in its off-shoot at the court of Naples. Extreme naturalists 
whose ideas the Marquis de Sade expressed in his novels, 
were thoroughly at home in the court society of Naples. The 
atmosphere in late baroque Naples must have been quite 
incredible. An atheistic naturalism and nihilism developed 
before which Nietzsche’s Superman looks like a stolid, home- 
cooked dream of German pietistic spirituality. 

‘To play with open cards is neither useful nor pleasant.” 
‘The best thing is to play Providence by holding people in a 
state of unrest through uncertainty.’ ‘Evil lies in waiting, and 
a great cunning is necessary to deceive it. The player never 
plays the cards which the opponent expects, even less those 
which he wishes.’ The author of these words, Balthasar Gra- 
cian became a Jesuit at the beginning of the Thirty Years 
War. In his Oraculo Manual y Arte de Prudencia (1647) ,1!2 
he had practically written a manual of the tactics of lying. 
Through it one can defend oneself against society, while 
speaking its language for the sake of appearances. His aim 
was rather different, Gracian worked out these urbane tech- 
niques to help the layman assert himself in a world in which 
only lies, deceit and crime existed. Just as Theresa and John 
of the Cross had taught that disillusion could be consciously 
used to free the mind and soul for the struggle for God, so 
Gracian wanted to free the mind of man so that he could 
assert himself in the day-to-day struggle for existence. “The 
whole of life must be a continuous thinking, so that one does 
not lose the right way. Repeated reflection and prudence 
make it possible to determine the course of our life in ad- 
vance’, he wrote. To succeed in this, one must see through 
society and its ideologies, which only veil the real power 
relations. Under a pseudonym Gracian wrote his three- 
volume novel El Criticon, which was a radical exposure of 
the world of the Spanish-baroque ruling classes, Gracian 
was no cynic. It was not his fault if divine order and human 
chaos were so manifestly separated in Christian Spain. 
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Gracian wanted to help the layman and ended in a dungeon 
because of his courage. His world success began when the 
internal political opposition in Louis x1v’s France propagated 
his work. For Spain he proved only that great disillusion 
could no longer be expressed. 

Art and literature were the only vehicles left through 
which to protest in Spain. The picaresque novels began to 
appear between 1540 and 1550 and they took up the call 
for reform in Church, state and society in their Nicodemian 
sermons. Whores and beggars, through their lives, preached 
what men ought not to do. The picaresque novel was ‘the 
product of an irregular asceticism, which made an instru- 
ment for improvement out of the autobiographical confessions 
of hardened sinners.’443 In a thousand masks—of thieves, 
pimps, cowards, fools—the Nicodemism of a people’s opposi- 
tion, as in the animal epics of the late middle ages, in the 
buffoonery, and in the Viennese Wurstl, subtly proclaimed 
its rejection of the shallowness, the lust for power and money, 
the intolerance and the hypocrisy of the ruling classes. 

‘Each man sees things in his own way’, said Don Quixote.1!4 
Cervantes was a pupil of the Erasmian Lopez de Hoyos. 
In his Don Quixote he announced ‘a personal doctrine of 
freedom and humanity’. This epic was a great enlightenment 
throughout.145 It shed a light on the nation’s madness and its 
confused arrogance which was fond of hiding its anxiety 
behind a strong code of honour, and cult practices of the 
Church and society. The Spanish Inquisition had seen this 
at once and deleted many sentences, for example, the sen- 
tence that good works without the proper inner disposition 
are of no worth and the raillery over the useless prayer of a 
‘million Ave Marias’, Cervantes took over the criticism from 
the devotio moderna and the Erasmians of ‘Catholic pagan- 
ism’. He knew that in the Pantheon in Rome the cult of 
All-Saints had taken the place of the cult of all Gods, that 
la Monda in Talavera was a pre-Christian feast and that 
Mary took the place of Venus.14® He had alluded in the 
splendid foreword to his aversion against the scholastics and 
to his devotion to freedom (with the verse from Horace: 
Non bene pro toto libertas venditur auro) and to the com- 
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mandment to love one’s enemy (with the verse from the 
Gospel). His concept of the nature of Christian charity as 
well as his most important ethical and religious ideas were 
symbolized by the Knight in the Green Mantle.117 Green was 
the colour of salvation in Islam, of the Templars and other 
sects, The Green Knight led an honest, simple, worldly life 
without sitting in judgment on others. This Diego de Mi- 
randa lived according to a plain, upright lay piety in the 
spirit of the Evangelists and St Paul. In Don Quixote, Cer- 
vantes had said everything that still could be said in words 
at the end of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth. 

Cervantes died in 1616 and Lope de Vega in 1635. The 
great Calderén (1600-81) belonged to a later generation 
and the contrast between the two periods is extremely vivid. 
Calderén was a contemporary of Rembrandt (d. 1669), of 
Spinoza and of Angelius Silesius (both d. 1677), of Comenius 
(d. 1670), Milton (d. 1674), Hobbes (d. 1679), of the 
Cartesians, Jansenists and pietists. By this time, Spain had 
already moved away from Europe, even though it once again 
achieved a great triumph in the south German-Austrian high 
baroque and in the reign of Louis x1v. The colourfulness and 
the contrapuntal tonalities of the world of Cervantes and 
Lope were now reduced to a few hieratic themes. La vida 
es sueno: life is a dream. Only if a man lets himself be con- 
trolled and held in check every moment through the fear of 
death and the Last Judgment, can he avoid arrogance, re- 
bellion, and inner and outer chaos.118 

Calderén’s art, in effect hung great sacred masks over the 
smouldering fire of the underground, To see how the people 
really lived, one must turn to the folk-art. There life was 
painted as a jungle of passions, hatred, lust for pleasure, 
cruelty and ecstasies. It had burst every control, and erupted 
into the painted and draped wooden statuary of the baroque 
processions and Passion plays, and also into architecture. 
There anti-rationalistic, subjective, pantheistic vitalism was 
dominant. Even intellectuals of the twentieth century, 
Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset, are still under its spell. Their 
assertion razon versus vida (reason is against life) quite natu- 
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rally made them inclined towards German romanticism.19 The 
art of a Federico Garcia Lorca sought to purify and trans- 
figure this orgiastic, extravagant barbarism.12° Lorca was a 
man of the Spanish lower classes who went from village to 
village in order to bring the treasures of classical high culture 
to the people through his presentations of classical plays. At 
the same time he expressed the dark, archaic underground 
of the people in his own folk-plays (The House of Bernarda 
and Blood-Wedding). 

The words, the gestures and the people are brought home 
by “Mother Death’, the primordial mother-earth-folk-country, 
who could have stepped out of the early cult symbols of the 
pre-Roman age. His Lament for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias 
(the bull-fighter and former lawyer who was gored by a bull 
in Seville), his Andalusian Ghazal and his King of Harlem 
poured into the art of today, where ice-cold intellects and 
glowing hearts have begun to erect gorgeous mosaics made 
of pieces from the barbaric, folk-underground. This hour of 
barbarism and intellectual technique is the hour of Picasso 
and Salvador Dali and political ideologues. An archaic Afro- 
European underground has been connected to a superficially 
Europeanized superstructure. Just as in Nazi Germany, the 
humanistic, democratic, European elements in Spain are 
merely a facade which can be shaken off at any time. The 
Spanish thinkers and literati of the nineteenth and twentieth 
century heralded the coming of this age. Its beginnings were 
visible as early as Ignatius’s time.1*1 

The modern Spanish intellectuals were both logicians and 
scholastics. They knew how to play the instrument of pure, 
deductive, juridical thought, The surface was always clear 
whereas their underground was deeply clouded by an ar- 
chaic mentality, by primordial friend-foe complexes, and by 
a strong blood-and-honour-bound monism. This exclusive 
thought tolerated no gods outside its own class, and its eter- 
nal principle was ‘one god, one faith, one race, one absolute 
state’. Yet the entire elaborate structure was no more than a 
mask behind which the desperate, presocial ego lurked. The 
phenomenon of Krausismo, which swept over Spain in the 
nineteenth century, can probably be explained this way. A 
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third-class German idealist philosopher, Krause, a pantheiz- 
ing romantic with a Kantian superstructure, suddenly be- 
came Spain’s official thinker. As critics of the age, these in- 
tellectuals were often peculiarly acute and had a special 
feeling for the decaying and the emerging. Their prototype 
was Donoso Cortés, the master of the false alternatives which 
have fascinated the semi-civilized middle strata of Europe 
ever since the Romantic age: the dictatorship of the masses 
or of the élite, the rule of the knife or the rule of the sabre. 
These two choices are still with us, perhaps more than 
ever,122 

The unfortunate situation of Spain was partly a conse- 
quence of the suppression of the internal disputes among the 
Christians, Jews and Moors and among the humanistic and 
nonconformist elements in the sixteenth century. An élite of 
reformers, humanists, mystics, Jesuits, scholastics, legal think- 
ers and missionaries exhausted itself between 1480 and 1620 
and bled to death in an attempt to initiate this necessary 
dialogue of opposites and to continue it after it had been 
driven from public life. If one may speak of a heroism of the 
mind then this was it. After her decline Spain became a 
colonial country. Alien rulers, the Bourbon kings, and a Cas- 
tilian ecclesiastical and secular high nobility ruled over the 
arid country.!*8 The enlightenment which now streamed in 
from abroad, and which in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries reached a small intelligentsia, was an artificial struc- 
ture, like the Spanish hymn that Frederick m of Prussia com- 
posed for Charles m. It was as artificial as the reform pro- 
gramme of Prime Minister Pombal, the son-in-law of the 
Austrian General Daun. In such a country, earthquakes 
(Lisbon 1755), cabinet upheavals (Pombal 1777), pronun- 
ciamientos (generals’ revolts) and Putsches determined in- 
tellectual history which sank into a series of unconnected 
episodes. Things of the mind were saved in the seclusion of 
a monastery, in a few noble families, in prayer and in some 
historical works. Only an artist gave outer expression to his 
responsibility: Goya (1746-1828). 

Ever since the sixteenth century, Spain has excited a pe- 
culiarly fruitful ambivalence. From that time on, Germans 
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have hated ‘Spanish arrogance’, Spanish soldiers, generals, 
politicians and the ‘Spanish boot’ of Jesuit scholasticism, 
while, at the same time, receiving the flow of Catholicism 
in the Counter-Reformation. The saints of Spain, Ignatius and 
Francis Xavier, Theresa and John of the Cross, the peasant 
saint Isidor and many ‘pious folk practices’ wandered through 
the underground via the Low Countries into Germany.!24 
The German enlightenment’s sharp criticism of Spain was 
answered by the Spanish myth of German romanticism. 
Spain’s influence on England and France was equally con- 
tradictory.125 It has always been both Spains that fascinate 
Europe. Only in Italy, a country which she helped to mould, 
was Spanish influence decisively and totally rejected. 


oe 
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ITALY OF THE COUNTER-REFORMATION 
(1527-1870) 


In the sixteenth century the Spanish pincers across Italy in- 
cluded Milan and Naples. Through the Jesuits, the Counter- 
Reformation, the Inquisition, baroque art and state power, 
it began to place the country under an absolutist post- 
Tridentine Catholicism. Spanish Erasmians were still fleeing 
to Italy, although the atmosphere there after the expulsion 
of most of the religious individualists was hardly a happy 
one, Between the sack of Rome in 1527 and 1633, the in- 
tellectual riches of the country were exhausted so that Italy 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was in many re- 
spects like Spain. Classicism, mannerism, rhetoric, historical 
erudition and academic school culture flourished under the 
hegemony of absolutist courts, the schools of the religious 
orders and occupation troops. In Italy folk comedy, satire 
and stories became the expression of the lower classes, The 
ability to live in two worlds, in the world of the mind, of 
truth and inner conviction, and in the other world of society, 
its culture and political usages was the double foundation of 
the Italian intelligentsia from the late seventeenth century 
on,1 The art of the facade, politeness, the mastery of diplo- 
macy (three different but related phenomena) grew deep 
roots while a melancholy scepticism and bitter-sharp realism 
about universal relations arose as well. 

Unlike Spain, however, there was no decline in the liveli- 
ness and variety of its intellectual life. The Italian states and 
city-states, political humanism, the world-immanent rational- 
ism of the Averroists and the beginnings of experimental in- 
vestigation of nature led to long, continuing battles which 
left their mark on the entire sixteenth century.2 Venice and 
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its University of Padua continued to fight against the Span- 
iards and the popes, and new, religious, reformist or natural, 
philosophical resistance cells were constantly being formed 
in Spanish Naples. Even sixteenth-century Rome, despite the 
Counter-Reformation, remained a shelter where daring 
thought could find refuge in the palaces of rival cardinals 
or the protection of anti-Spanish popes. The enlightened 
pantheistic humanists of the fifteenth century, who had found 
a covering shield in the Roman Academy were still at home. 
Their great iridescent erudition and ambiguous knowledge 
was still present in the whole sixteenth century but the 
shock of 1527 and the influence of Trent forced them to re- 
treat and to modify their thinking. They still managed to 
preserve and accept many pagan and nonconformist, extra 
and anti-Christian elements, but only by transforming them 
into aesthetic elements of art and form. Never since the days 
of Constantine and his basilica were more extra-Christian 
elements changed into Christian form. The Jesuits conquered 
Italy and built the first high baroque church in Rome, Al 
Gesu (1568 to 1575). Their motto “To the greater glory of 
God’ implied that all pagan, humanistic, rationalistic, and 
irrationalistic, pantheistic and archaic elements could be 
‘saved’, if art and beauty could bend them to the service of 
propagation of the Faith and the Roman Church. This was a 
very great gamble. If the tension of this Faith were to slacken 
even slightly, the artistically constructed, formal cosmos 
would become a mere facade, concealing a gaping void. The 
dread of this baroque nihilism in which the disenchanted 
eye would see through the curtains to the emptiness behind, 
was one of the strongest prppelling forces for Newton (hy- 
potheses non fingo), as well as for Leibniz. 

Rome in the sixteenth and the early seventeenth century 
was more than an artistic structure. It was a demonstrative 
answer to Luther and the Enthusiasts, to Calvin, to the Italian 
Averroists, atomists, pantheists, Socinians and nonconformists. 
A manifold shock produced this situation: Rome wanted to 
prove to the Protestant world that no longer believed in the 
redemptive power of the eye and of the earthly sacraments, 
that the eye of man could see God. The city was to be a 
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heavenly Jerusalem on earth. In it God was visibly present 
in a thousand churches, chapels, monstrances, figures of 
saints, relics, paintings. This shock-reaction had not yet be- 
gun in 1520, when Luther in a letter to Leo x sought to ex- 
pose Rome as ‘a head and kingdom of every sin, of death 
and damnation’, The Romans had heard that sort of thing 
for centuries from their own preachers of repentance. It first 
began in 1527. Rome had to stand by and watch the Lu- 
theran imperial mercenaries treating hosts, relics, women, 
pictures of saints, and churches ‘as less than dung, as filth’, 
‘besmirching, profaning, murdering’. 

The abyss became visible and the Roman Counter- 
Reformation and the rebuilding of Rome of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were born of the dread it inspired, 
Anxiety and despair were reflected in the bull of Paul m 
inviting all Christendom to the Council of Trent (12 May 
1542). ‘Hungary oppressed by the Turks, Germany in dan- 
ger, the whole world in fear and mourning.’* The fear of 
the Turks, which as always caused great anxiety, led to a 
renewal of eschatological expectations and reformation work, 
At the same time there was dismay over the heretics, who 
brusquely rejected any collaboration with the papists. In 1535 
Luther declared to the Nuntius Vergerio, ‘We do not need 
the Council for ourselves. We are certain of all things through 
the Holy Ghost and need no Council . . .” The Protestants 
wanted only a lay council in which the papal party was the 
accused, At the disputation on religion in Regensburg, Butler 
declared that to embark upon the work of reform with the 
Pope was like providing for the security of the open road 
with highwaymen and for the freedom of the seas with 
pirates.* The historic formula, cuius regio, eius religio, sym- 
bolically established the line of demarcation between the 
two new worlds of salvation. 

At first only the urbs, the city of Rome, remained to the 
Roman Church for the purpose of self-presentation and yeri- 
fication. It was to take a long time until the Tridentine jus- 
tification decree (1547) and the Eucharist decree (1551) 
were assimilated by the consciousness of the rest of Europe 
that had remained Catholic. The doctrines of the co-operation 
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between grace and freedom, God and man, of the effective 
power of the sacraments, of the Church as the exclusive 
sanctifier slowly evolved. All things and creatures, all good 
super-terrestrial and sub-terrestrial forces, all the living, the 
saints and the dead were to celebrate earthly life as an act 
of thanksgiving and a feast of the majesty of God. All this 
was set before the eyes of the masses by the baroque Rome 
of the Counter-Reformation. Lutherans and Calvinists heard 
salvation, religious nonconformists thought about it, the 
Averroists knew it to be immanent in nature, the pantheists 
felt it in the universe, the mystics tasted it in all things. But 
the Roman-baroque Catholic heard, thought, knew, felt, 
tasted and saw. Above all, he acted it out in the world the- 
atre of the Roman baroque which in a remarkable way 
' sought to unite the concerns of all enemies. Hence the fasci- 
nation exerted by the Jesuit theatre on the Protestant school 
culture. This attempt to give visible form to the Lullian and 
Cusanian concordance of all opposites—in baroque Rome as 
the cosmic city—suited the utopianism of Leonardo, Michel- 
angelo and Campanella.5 
Rome was that Utopia. It was the harmonious “Heavenly 
Jerusalem’, ‘the City’ built out of ‘living stones’, in which 
‘unity totally embodied itself’.* In the anxieties of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the French cathedrals had been so 
conceived. The great builders of the cathedrals were con- 
cerned both to restrain the lower class and to outplay the 
intelligentsia from the World of the Three Rings. Like the 
founders of the Clunian monasteries on the pilgrims’ road to 
Spain in Moissac and Toulouse, they did not hesitate to use 
foreign, Islamic and folk mgtifs. This same anxiety created 
the baroque Rome of the Counter-Reformation. All enemies 
were to be over-trumped and outplayed. All would be made 
visible, even the ecstasy of St Theresa. (The arrow of divine 
love was shown as it penetrated her heart.) This utopia of 
baroque Rome lived in constant anxiety lest anything escape 
its perfection, its presentation, its service. Therefore all real 
colours, tones, themes, men, races and continents were to 
unite in the great world theatre of the total, united world 
Church. Play, work, prayer, celebration, erudition and char- 
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ity were all to become part of religious service. This exclusive 
activity and perfection could only maintain itself through 
merciless persecution of dissenters, who did not believe in 
this visibility or who wished to look above and beyond the 
cupola of this round cosmos. Galileo and Copernicus were 
condemned because they denied the sacred roundness and 
uniqueness of this Platonic totalitarianism. 

The titanism of this composition, of this very calculated 
joining of the most heterogeneous elements first became en- 
tirely open and visible in the creator of St Peter’s in Rome, 
Michelangelo. Il Terribile, the Terrible One, as the Romans 
called him (and Julius m, his Moses), i divino, the one in- 
spired by divine creative powers, as Vasari called him, had 
already tried to create that total work which the temple with 
its six orbits represented in Campanella’s City of the Sun. 
In the Last Judgment, painted for Paul m, all mankind (pre- 
sented in the pictures of the Old and New Testament, pagan 
antiquity and the popes) was to stand around the sublime 
spectacle of the Sacrament of the Mass.* God on earth ap- 
peared in the form of the Host and his representative, the 
pope with his court. Yet nobody can ever really see this as a 
total work of art. Nobody really pays any attention to the 
symbolic significance of the figures from world and sacred 
history, from the Old and New Testaments, nor to the medal- 
lions of the popes, painted uninspiringly but proficiently by 
the hand of a pupil. They all pale into unessential histories, 
because here, as in Protestant spiritualism, the history of re- 
demption has been deprived of its power by the sheer might 
of the composition and the colossal genius of its creator. 
Everyone looks with amazement and terror at the glorifica- 
tion of genius, symbolized by the God of Creation. This God 
who calls Adam out of the clay, with the finger of the artist, 
is the portrait of the ‘new man’—Michelangelo himself. 

Man, ‘the earthly god’, forms the unformed earth. Michel- 
angelo united the art-theology of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century with religious nationalism. In his aim, he was not un- 
like Joan of Arc and Luther. With a monumental force, hard- 


Rist Luther was so terrified by it that he could no longer read the 
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ness and one-sidedness, in supreme self-confidence, ‘the Ter- 
rible One’ asserted that only Italian art (ie. painting) not, 
for instance, the painting of the Low Countries, was close to 
God in its sublime works and would preserve itself until the 
end of days, Michelangelo had gone from the road of the 
Catholic early reform of Vittoria Colonna, Juan de Valdes in 
Naples and Occhino, Pole and Caterina Cybé, over to the 
Counter-Reformation and had become friends with its lead- 
ers. He embraced the total religious and political renovation 
of Savonarola, who had deeply influenced him as a youth. 
Michelangelo was acting very much in the spirit of Savona- 
rola when he offered to undertake to build the Jesuit church 
in Rome at his own expense. Michelangelo’s seriousness, 
loneliness, and titanic will drove him on in his constant strug- 
gle to redeem the chaotic world, entangled in impulses and 
conflict, in artistic form. 

The same utopian drive can be seen in the ideas of Cam- 
panella. His total state united the ideas of the Fraticelli with 
primordial communistic and Anabaptist themes. He had been 
deeply influenced by Thomas More’s Utopia, but perhaps 
even more strongly by the tales of the Incas and their Sun 
God.7? This Dominican’s sombre masterpiece exerted a great 
influence on Condorcet, Diderot, Robespierre as well as on 
Saint Simon and Fourier. It was far superior to the utopias of 
all those who followed him, except for Harrington’s, and is 
still important in Russia, where it was published in Moscow 
in 1947 by the Soviet Academy of Sciences. Campanella was 
a new type of political fighter who aimed to think scien- 
tifically and to act politically in order to change the face of 
the earth and of man.® He came from a family of agricultural 
labourers in Calabria and from the beginning he was resent- 
ful of Spanish hegemony. He organized a conspiracy to over- 
throw the Spaniards and Jesuits in Naples in August 1599, 
and won over 300 monks (Dominicans, Franciscans, Augus- 
tinians) to his cause. He sat in a dungeon for twenty-seven 
years, was placed on the rack seven times and was finally 
freed by Pope Urban vit. He then searched all over Europe 
for supporters through whom he might realize his ideas. He 
petitioned Galileo for help, dealt with James 1 of England, 
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made contact with Gassendi and the circle around Mersenne, 
searched vainly for Descartes in Holland, proposed to stage 
a totalitarian propaganda campaign for Richelieu, and died 
on the day he himself had foretold, with the celebration of 
an astrological liturgy of the dead.® 

Campanella hated scholasticism, especially the teaching of 
his namesake Thomas, as hostile to science. In opposition 
to it he constructed his total state as a scientifically ordered, 
politically guided paradise on earth. In the centre of the new 
state was a giant temple of the sciences and arts: the altar 
of the new world god, of man, a masonic lodge, the Ency- 
clopedia’s and Conte’s world church all in one. There ruled 
il Sole, a priest-prince, and at his side stood three high- 
ranking princes, Power, Wisdom, Love (the Abélardian 
trinity). The inventors of all laws and cults, Moses, Osiris, 
Jupiter, Mercury, Christ, Caesar, Alexander and all the Ro- 
mans stood behind; the highest ruling council was constantly 
kept informed about all novelties, inventions and happenings 
by ambassadors and spies sent all over the world. This state 
had only one concern: the disciplining of the new man. With 
the ecstatic sobriety of the spiritual enthusiast, and under 
the mask of pure science, Campanella asked: we men 
discipline dogs and horses, why then do we show so little 
concern about disciplining man into a buona razza, a good 
race? The officer, Love, is responsible for the disciplining of 
the new man. Ceremonious religious and astrological scien- 
tific preparations at the suitable hour of conception were to 
assure the breeding of highly valuable human material, 
Women were communal property. Men and women were to 
be fully militarized and always to carry weapons, and they 
were also to be fully mechanized and equipped with all sci- 
ences and techniques. 

Readiness to serve the commonweal was the key, The 
State would make gifts to the heroes and heroines of labour 
and war, and honour them by public feasts. Foreign wars 
were necessary for the spread of this totalitarian system. They 
were sacred acts, attended by the priest-officers. In addition, 
there were wars within the country; Campanella described 
Peoples Courts with scenes like those in Koestler’s Darkness 
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at Noon. The people argued at length with the criminals 
and the condemned until they accepted the punishment as 
something deserved. Anyone who had committed an offence 
against freedom, God, or the major officials was mercilessly 
put to death. In the dungeon of the Spanish Inquisition in 
Naples, Campanella imagined an even harsher Inquisition 
for his state! Sins and crimes were identical. The task of the 
Sole and of the highest priest-officers was to purge con- 
sciences (purgar le coscienze). The people confessed to 
the officers, who learned just what sins were prevalent in 
the state. In a ghastly atonement rite, a frightful travesty of 
the sacrifice of the Mass, the ‘Sun’ would finally purge the 
state, 

A spiritualistic world-man was the basic concept of this 
utopia. Philosophic materialism revealed itself in Campa- 
nella’s system in its most elementary form. The nature of 
materialism, which is, after all, no more than spiritualism run 
wild, has never been more clearly illuminated. Pure spirit 
was to transform pure matter. Campanella was convinced 
(along with the Fraticelli, Roger Bacon, Lull) of the im- 
minent renovation of the world. He believed that he had to 
prepare the way for it by his theory of the state. The City of 
the Sun, therefore, was both a utopia and, as Campanella’s 
own commentary on it in the Questioni sull'ottima Repubblica 
suggests, a theory of the state. 

As a spiritualist, Campanella defended the legitimacy of 
his demands for the community of property and women. In 
him the crudest biologism, as with certain communities of 
enthusiasts and sectarians (on which he based himself), went 
hand and hand with spirityalism.* Campanella wanted to 
make all men into state monks, who in total poverty and 
total obedience carried out the law of Christ and of nature. 
Christ had already instituted a perfect republic. Campanella 
presented his state as a work of pure thought and of pure 
reason in order to prove that the Gospel was in conformity 
with nature. Sexual communism was not in contradiction to 


* We have noticed the same phenomenon in Frederick m of Sic- 
ily, and we shall meet it again in Frederick u of Prussia and in 
Nietzsche, the heir of revolutionary pietism. 
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the Gospel, because it was not contrary to nature. He often 
compared the sexual intercourse of horses, cattle and hens 
with that of man. Only mothers and sons were not to have re- 
lations with one another, because he had observed that a 
horse did not want to mount its mother. Sexual relations be- 
tween fathers and daughters was another question. After all 
Solomon, the prime model of Christ had 700 wives. Campa- 
nella viewed his City of the Sun as an apostolic community, 
a brotherhood of new men, who must be educated by the 
pope-monarch through means of terror, ascetism, science and 
reason of state. Campanella was a spiritualist and positivist, 
and yet a true reflection of that baroque Rome which we 
have already observed. 

Rome was by no means the only centre of Italian intellec- 
tual and spiritual activity. A massive, world-immanent Ar- 
istotelianism still held out in its bastion at Padua. The courts 
of Naples and Ferrara had become centres of religious un- 
rest. The consort of Ercole m of Este, Renée de Valois, had 
turned Ferrara into a headquarters of Erasmians and reform- 
ing prelates. Cardinals like Pier Paolo Vergerio, Contarini, 
Pole, scholars like Mare Antonio Flaminio and Aonio Paleario, 
preachers like Occhino and Vermigli, courtiers like Car- 
nesecchi and Caracciolo, poets like Vittoria Colonna and 
Catarina Cybé travelled to and fro between Naples and Fer- 
rara, In 1537 nine cardinals and bishops of this circle ad- 
dressed a memorandum to Paul mt demanding a direct and 
sweeping reform of the Church, This highly important docu- 
ment spoke the language of Christian conscience. It appealed 
to this conscience and to human decency and breathed the 
spirit of moderation, practical wisdom and conciliation, 
which had always marked the best Italian political and re- 
ligious humanism, Cardinal Contarini pleaded with the Pope, 
“All rule is a rule of reason . . . A pope must know that it 
is free men over whom he exercises this rule.’ As in Spain, 
the militant course also triumphed in Rome in the anxiety- 
reaction against Protestantism. These Catholic friends of re- 
form were denounced as friends of Protestants and 
semi-heretics. In 1540 the great persecution annihilated 
these men and women or forced them to join the growing 
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stream of Waldensians, Anabaptists and free-spirited reli- 
gious humanists who were fleeing northwards over the Alps. 
Renée de Valois, who was a highly intellectual woman, con- 
ducted mathematical and astronomical studies, After 1540 
she professed her adherence to Calvin whom she sheltered 
for a time, and defiantly declared, ‘Catholicism is an idola- 
trous religion’. As a king’s daughter she was able to stay in 
Italy up to 1560, but finally she too was forced to return to 
France. Most of the friends of reform had already fled to Ger- 
many, England, France and Switzerland by the beginning of 
the fourth decade. The leaders were followed by several 
entirely Protestant communities (like Lucca, Modena), 
which emigrated with all their possessions. 

After the persecution of the Protestant, the persecution 
of scholars, poets and historians began. They had been al- 
lowed an amazingly free creativity since they wrote in Latin 
and only for a small circle of selected intelligentsia. The nat- 
ural philosophers, Palingenio Stellato, Aonio Paleario and 
Scipione Capece, were condemned and burned at the stake. 
Even the last independent Italian state could no longer 
grant protection. Paolo Sarpi, the merciless critic of the 
Tridentine Council whose history he saw as a story of the 
extensive corruption of the Church, was liquidated in 1607 
by hired assassins. The period of clandestine book printing 
and book selling began, and a new element of moral corrup- 
tion and public deceit joined the many others which already 
afflicted the Italian character and conscience.1° In addition 
there was a strong spread of superstitious pseudo-sciences 
during the transition of society from inner anarchy to bigotry. 

In the stream of the eeniginats of the 1540's, along with 
the Waldensians and Lutherans, there were anti-trinitarian, 
free-thinking, religious humanists who were persecuted by 
Catholics, Lutherans, Zwinglians and Calvinists and were 
later to be found in Basle and Zurich, in Amsterdam, London, 
Cracow and Transylvania, where they developed several of 
the principles of western European enlightenment. Italian 
Anabaptists were predominantly of the lower class, (weavers, 
tailors, shoemakers, manual workers of all kinds). During the 
emigration they arranged the secret Anabaptist Council in 
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Venice in 1550. For them Christ was only a God-filled man, 
the Roman Church was diabolic, and there existed no le- 
gitimate ecclesiastical higher authority, Several courageous 
and learned intellectuals, Curione, Sozzinus, Biandrata, 
Acontius and Gentile, emigrated with this lower class, and 
a remarkable reciprocal influence arose. The lower class car- 
ried its ecstasy and expectation of salvation over into the 
thinking of the intelligentsia, instilling them over and over 
again with a mystical ardour, and for its part the lower class 
accepted the deistic rationalism of the intellectuals in ever 
stronger doses, 

At first they found a welcome in Switzerland, where the 
intelligentsia preferred Zurich and Basle. Celio Secundo 
Curione, an ancestor of Jacob Burckhardt, had vainly tried 
to support himself as a professor in Italy under the protec- 
tion of the Counts of Montserrat and the Countess Renée in 
Ferrara and Venice. In humanistic Basle, he came together 
with an international emigration of Anabaptists and Il- 
luminati. Here David Joris, the great Dutch Anabaptist lead- 
ers, M. Borrhaus and Castellio, together with Curione, 
Socinus and Occhino, the former Capucin general vicar, 
formed a front of the ‘silent in the land’ which very soon 
made itself distinctly noticeable by a lively propaganda ac- 
tivity. To an increasing extent, it was directed against Calvin. 
They were disappointed by the lack of freedom of conscience 
in the Calvinist principalities and municipalities and embit- 
tered by Calvin’s heresy trials, especially by the execution 
of Servetus. It was probably Lelio Sozzini who wrote Serve- 
tus’s Apologia for him, and Curione his valuable little book 
On the Extent of God’s Kingdom. 

What had the Gospel to do with stakes and with worldly 
power? Socinus believed that the thousand-year amalgama- 
tion of religion and state power could be destroyed only by 
severing the Spirit from the Trinity.* The Reformation as a 


* As a matter of fact, from the ninth to the nineteenth centuries 
state treaties, like the emperor's diplomas in the ‘Holy Empire’, had 
always been signed in the ‘name of the One and Indivisible Trin- 
ity’, whose dominion was administered by emperors and popes. Soz- 
zini realized that Protestantism took the same view. 
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liberation of man from the administration of the Spirit by 
earthly power necessarily led to the severance of the Spirit 
from the Trinity. Lactius Sozzinus identified faith, conscience, 
divine and human spirit. There was no difference between 
the Holy Spirit of the Trinity and the concept Spirit of the 
mystics and philosophers, The Spirit had become free, and 
according to Socinus could no longer be appropriated by 
the rulers because God always calls up new spirits to reveal 
and to live the truth. 

Curione’s little book, which he dedicated to Sigismund 
August of Poland, looked partly like an historical commentary 
on, and proof of, Socinus’s theses. Curione judged the mid- 
dle ages (cf. again Tertullian’s concept of the middle ages) 
as a thousand-year epoch in which Satan, through power 
and cunning, dazzlingly deluded man into accepting his 
kingdom as the kingdom of God. The ‘holy tradition’ so often 
appealed to, the agreement over many centuries in things of 
faith and the spirit, had proved to be a fundamental error 
which often contradicted reason and Holy Scripture.!2 The 
devil had invented the medieval ideology of the kingdom, of 
God and thereby also limited the doctrine of justice, which 
limits God’s goodness and mercifulness. “To limit the king- 
dom of God means to limit the mercifulness of God and all 
its divine attributes along with it.’ The true kingdom of God 
lives in the secret church of the persecuted, not in the violent 
ecclesiastical lords of Calvinism, Catholicism and Luther- 
anism. Curione, who died as a citizen and professor of 
Basle, made 2 great effort to veil the radicalism of his criti- 
cism. Neither he nor his friends succeeded, however. 

Calvin’s challenge to its orthodoxy paralysed the life-nerve 
of this Italian emigration, and pressed it still more into a 
religious rationalism, into a humanistic deism stripped of its 
Christian core. Calvin had vigilantly dogged the ways of 
these Italians to England, Poland and Transylvania. He could 
not prevent a Biandrata, as the court physician in Poland 
and Transylvania, from becoming the leader of the Uni- 
tarians, but in Switzerland he could drive their activity com- 
pletely underground. With the dying out of the first emi- 
grant generation around 1560 (twenty years after the death 
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of the Spanish Erasmians) these Italian heretics left Switzer- 
land (with the exception of Basle). Cracow, the seat of a 
famous university, a trade centre and meeting-place of dif- 
ferent peoples and races, became their new headquarters. 

As physicians and royal Polish officials, headed by Faustus 
Socinus, Laelius’s nephew, they came into contact there 
with a circle of Italian manual workers, who were, as a con- 
formist humanist complained, subject to at least ‘six-hundred 
heresies’. The young Faustus asserted himself in this diffi- 
cult area and rose to become the leader of the anti-trinitarian 
movement which has been called Socinianism after him. 
Faustus had received his introduction to nonconformism in 
the Siena Academy of the Intronati. Since Dante’s time seri- 
ous religious and political problems had been debated in 
these discussion circles. In the 1540’s the princes and In- 
quisitors dissolved or transformed them into sterile aesthetic 
clubs. The abolition of the Academy of the Intronati ap- 
peared to Faustus as a sign of the barbarization of Italy.18 
On his wanderings through Anabaptist upper-Italy, through 
Lyons and Basle, and then again in the court service of the 
Medicis which he finally left in 1574, Faustus developed his 
religious rationalism step by step. His followers were to speak 
later of a religio rationalis and B. Wiszowaty (Wissovatius) 
wrote its basic book (Amsterdam 1685): Religio rationalis 
seu de rationis indicio in controversiis etiam theologicas ac 
religionis adhibendo tractatus. Reason, as the judge over 
the quarrels of theologians and confessions, revealed their 
dogmas as ideologies of the ruling church powers! 

Faustus himself developed only the fundamental doc- 
trines of Socinianism. Redemption was conceived as a moral 
influence on man by the exemplary educator, Christ. He 
asserted the natural-primitive state of Adam before the so- 
called ‘fall of man’ (and thereby the dissolution of original 
sin and its replacement through a natural progress of man in 
history) and the definition of religion as a method.* Faustus 


* Among the Italian émigrés, the idea of method was soon re- 
lated to the study of history in a characteristic way. Curione, Bruto 
and Bernardino Bonifacio wrote instructions for the study of his- 
tory, which were to be cited by all spiritualists, even as late as 
Harnack, in proof of the corruption of official churches, 
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understood this comprehensive and ambiguous slogan of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (cf. Descartes’s method 
of correct thinking, the methods of praying, living mysti- 
cally, reckoning, and working correctly, in the baroque and 
the early Enlightenment) as a via, ratio, as a means of reach- 
ing God. Imitatio Christithis basic concept of the devotio 
moderna, with whose left wing the Socinians met at every 
step, now meant a simple discipleship of Christ in a reason- 
able secular life that conscientiously held to the Ten Com- 
mandments of God and the counsels of the Gospel. 

Faustus Socinus was personally of a conciliatory nature, 
but there was one thing about which he was adamant: the 
advocacy of a radical Christian idea of peace. What Para- 
celsus, the Anabaptist, and Erasmus had thought before 
him, he condensed in the experience of a thousand-year 
persecution of all nonconformists and the experiences of his 
own life between 1530 and 1580. There can be no war willed 
by God. The Old Testament must not be set in the place of 
the New. The Sermon on the Mount allows no war. Faustus 
in principle mistrusted secular power. The true Christian had 
only the choice of becoming a martyr or of emigrating. The 
radicalness of these ideas drove Socinus into lonely exile and 
he died, alone and forsaken, in 1604 in a small Polish village. 
Biandrata died in the same way around 1588 in Transylvania 
and Occhino in 1565 in Slavkov near Austerlitz. At the same 
time Socinus released a subterranean expansive power which 
in the following centuries decisively helped to shape the his- 
tory of both western and eastern Europe. 

The effects in eastern Europe were largely attributable to 
Biandrata. He was a physician, theologian, and popular 
Enlightener.14 Through him the ‘pure man’, Christ, became 
the Liberator-Christ for the oppressed and the poor, for the 
lowly, who until then had been enslaved by the God-image 
of the rich and mighty. In this antithesis Biandrata described 
the true Christ, who not as the second son of the Trinity 
but as the son of the only God and a mere man took the 
sufferings and anxiety of the weak, the insulted and the in- 
jured upon himself. The Christ of the popes, rich, strong and 
powerful, accompanied by countless schoolmen and philoso- 
phers, provided his followers with cities, estates and tithes. 
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Biandrata roused into furious activity the Spiritualism of the 
East. The border regions of Europe, in Poland as far as the 
Black Sea, were stirred by the methods of thought of Italian 
Spiritual humanism.* In the sixteenth century spiritualism 
in the East had not yet gone far. Maximos the Greek could 
not assert himself as a political renovator, but only as a saint 
and a penitent. The ambiguity of Dostoievsky and the Rus- 
sian writers and philosophers of the nineteenth century still 
stemmed from this intermediate stage. Between Maximos the 
Greek and Lenin, the important Eastern spiritualist was 
forced to be a writer and a littérateur, because he could 
contact the people only in small circles of the underground. 
This was also true of Hegel's situation as a frustrated poli- 
tician in Prussia. 

The waves also rolled towards the West. Under the pres- 
sure of the Counter-Reformation the Unitarians of Poland, 
Moravia and Transylyania wandered to Holland, England 
and America. In England this spiritualism possessed an im- 
portant bridgehead in Jacobus Acontius, who was a notary 
and secretary of a cardinal. Disgusted by the embittered 
struggles at the Council of Trent, Acontius turned to the 
Reformation. He arrived in England, after living in Zurich 
and Strasbourg. In 1560 he became a fortifications engineer 
for Queen Elizabeth, and a few years later a commissioner 
for soil improvement. His writings found a wide circulation 
in England, Holland, Switzerland and Poland. He himself was 
excommunicated from the Ecclesia Peregrinorum, the English 
organization of the Protestant refugees from Europe, since 
he taught deism and accepted only a few articles of faith. 
Acontius represented a practical, dogma-free Christianity, 
which through tolerance (even towards Catholics!) was sup- 
posed to prove its Christian character and its superiority over 
all confessions which mutually excluded each other from sal- 
vation. This theory and practice met the needs of the broad- 
est circles in Calvinistic-puritanical, dictatorial, occupied 

* This first wave of Western spiritualism was followed in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries by a second, unleashed 


by Boehme and Baader, The third wave of Marx and Engels re- 
leased the tremendous explosion of the world revolution. 
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west Europe: they could no longer make any inroads in Italy, 

Giordano Bruno was inwardly closely related to these 
émigrés, The poetical life-work of this former Neapolitan 
Dominican illumined the art and spirituality of the Roman 
baroque with the same sharpness as Campanella did its po- 
litical structure. Bruno’s Spaccio della bestia trionfante was a 
total inversion of the cosmos. Jupiter was no longer a god of 
worlds but an infinite man, who himself had created Heaven 
and earth. His portrayal of the genius, struggling with divinity 
like Jacob, in Degleroici Furori (1585) read like commentar- 
ies on Michelangelo. Bruno was the grandfather of European, 
especially German, romanticism, not because he celebrated 
heroic madness as a form of knowledge but certainly because 
he rejected all rational conceptual construction. He presumed 
to make the most ultimate statements on the cosmos though 
he was barely familiar with the concepts and problems of 
astronomy and mathematics. Bruno ‘felt that he had received 
a revelation and conducted himself like a prophet’.15 Mali- 
ciously, jeeringly, he made fun of the vain, ‘mendacious’ 
Plato, the ‘envious falsifier’, and the ‘laughable’ fancies of 
Aristotle, the ‘fool’ Archimedes, and of all his special friends, 
the scholars, the clerics and mathematicians (including 
Copernicus) . 

This typical romantic renunciation of the worlds of cul- 
ture, reason, science and faith later animated a dozen giddy- 
headed geniuses between Nietzsche, Klages and Rosenberg’s 
Myth of the Twentieth Century. In Bruno it grew out of his 
defeat in the public disputations in Paris. In London and Ox- 
ford, England’s prosaic aristocracy and schoolmen could de- 
rive no palpable content from the word-play of this man, who 
over and over again let himself be carried away by the spell 
of the magic of contrasts. Out of his experience of hate and 
loneliness in ‘hard’ England, that had rebuffed him, Bruno 
resorted to his mother-tongue and thenceforth wrote in 
Italian, Bruno wanted ‘to sing the mother’, the orgiastic 
primal ground of the country, of the people, of the cosmos 
giving birth to itself in the whirling chaos. Classic ancient 
thought had consciously clung to its victory of masculine rea- 
son over the world of maternal power, of female matter, and 
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of the (considered as female) lower class in the coining of 
words. Plato, Aristotle and Plotinus had overcome matter as 
woman.!® In Bruno, there was a revolution of the spiritual 
underground.1? Mother-matter began to overpower mascu- 
line, domineering reason, and to force it down into its service. 
Behind all this there was an androgynous leading idea, that 
of a return to archaic depths in which there is not yet any 
separation between above and below, man and woman, spirit 
and matter. Bruno’s notorious obscenities and ambiguities 
arose out of his attempt to live in the underground, and to 
retrieve the all-consuming and all-animating fire from it. 
Bruno, who interpreted his own love poems philosophically 
in the Eroici furori, sought to fuse the rapture of the mystic 
with the ecstasy of sexuality and the Eros of the spirit-filled 
seer and seeker. 

His end at the stake on the Campo dei Fiori in Rome on 
17 February 1600 signified no loss for the sciences which 
owed him nothing, and not even for the philosophical thought 
of Europe to which the same ideas had been flowing from 
a hundred streams since the twelfth century, from the World 
of the Three Rings. But it certainly was a terrible blow for 
the conscience of the European intellectuals, for the con- 
sciousness especially of the Italian intelligentsia. Bruno had 
personally propagandized for his world-view all over Europe 
and had deliberately become a martyr to it in his seven-year 
imprisonment in a Roman dungeon. This world-view was, 
like that of most of the educated from the sixteenth to the 
twentieth century, a compendium of rash thoughts, deep- 
going resentments and psychic twists. In Bruno’s case it was 
borne by the conviction that one must live and die for its 
truth, The burning of Giordano Bruno, and the other poets 
between 1540 and 1600, deepened the repression of phi- 
losophers and the religious need for truth, purity and divine 
power. The desire to return to apostolic origins retreated into 
the dimensions of the aesthetic. 

The Counter-Reformation transferred the search for purity 
from religion to art, and in this sense Giorgio Vasari may be 
regarded as the ‘Church father of modern art history’.18 In 
his Le Vite Dei Piu Eccelenti Pittori Scultori ed Architet- 
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tori he carried over the ideology of history of the Franciscan 
Spirituals and the new nonconformists to art history. Spiritual- 
ism became purism and classicism in the sphere of art criti- 
cism.1° The traditional Franciscan division of history into 
three ages reappears in the guise of epochs in the history of 
artistic style. First, there was the pure greatness of the 
antique world. The maniera antica decayed after the time of 
Constantine and was replaced by the darkness of the middle 
ages, of the infelice secolo. Its roughness and awkwardness 
ruined the purity of the classic gospel. The rebirth began 
with Giotto and individual elect salvation bearers of true art. 
Progress was made in the increasing mastery of the natural 
and the rising freedom of the maniera until perfection was 
reached in the golden age of Leo x (this was the recupera- 
tion against Luther) through the earthly-heavenly trinity of 
Leonardo, Raphael and Michelangelo. 

Vasari was the Sebastian Franck and Gottfried Arnold of 
art history. Frightened by the threat of a decline and fall 
into a new barbarism, he wrote his history as a guide for the 
few elect spirits of the future. God—and this was a very great 
miracle—beginning with Giotto had reawakened art, the glad 
tidings of the beautiful, to life. Since the renovators of art are 
God-called, Vasari was especially happy when he could de- 
scribe artist monks, who, like Giovanni da Fiesole, Don Lo- 
renzo degli Angeli and Giovanni Agnolo Montorsoli served 
Christ and pure art at the same time. Apprehensively, he 
noticed how individual artists sank into ‘the shadows of sin’, 
In the introductions to the Lives he gladly observed the vir- 
tues and glorified the poverty that so often spurred artists 
to the highest achievements. The third kingdom (terza 
maniera), the modern, was “ishered in by Leonardo, whose 
sacral marks were: buona regola, miglior ordine, retta misura, 
disegno perfetto, e grazia divina. 

All these ideas can easily be translated into the leading 
concepts of the Calvinist, Cartesian and Jansenist thought of 
order, rule, method, grace, and measure, This inner spiritual 
unity helps incidentally to explain the dogmatic prestige of 
Vasari in spiritualist Europe of the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries. Leonardo was followed by Raphael upon 
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whom God had showered all the graces of nature. Vasari 
portrayed him as a new Francis; his genial nature was so full 
of graciousness and charity that beasts and men adoringly 
admired him. Anyone who worked under him was to be 
judged blessed, and blessed are those who follow him, for 
which they will also be rewarded in Heaven. Vasari con- 
cluded (as the Spirituals concluded their Lives of Francis 
and of Olivi) with Castiglione’s farewell: Raphael has regen- 
erated Rome. In this fullness of time God finally took pity 
on mankind, sunk in the darkness, and decided to send a spirit 
to earth who, more celestial than earthly, led pure art to the 
peak of perfection: the divine Michelangelo. Vasari created 
an ideology for the religion of art enjoyment and art criticism 
which was to a large extent an expression of old fashioned 
spiritualism. Art was saved by this process from condemna- 
tion and was permitted to satisfy hearts in the Europe of the 
Counter-Reformation and Calvinism. 

Galileo, who was born in 1564, the year in which Michel- 
angelo and Calvin died, consciously took the passion of the 
new investigators and scholars upon himself. He could have 
avoided this, had he renounced the language of the people. 
The language of the people was the language of heresies, of 
laymen, of the uneducated, by inheritance the enemy of the 
“grand form’ and of Aristotelian-Thomistic notions of author- 
ity. It was the friend of experience, of manual work, of com- 
monsense and of the ordinary man. The most bitter reproach 
hurled at Galileo was that he used the language of the here- 
tics and the ‘people’s enlighteners’. The old, aristocratic cos- 
mos, thus, lost its authority. New popular concepts and the 
patient probing of the reality of the world along many small 
paths replaced it; tested hypotheses dislodged the old ra- 
tionalistic arrogance, 

The new natural sciences were an offspring of the people. 
The great technologist and metallurgist, Vannoccio Biringuc- 
cio spoke the language of the bronze caster, goldsmith and 
miner, and in humour, scepticism and sobriety, the language 
of the plain people. This applied not only to mechanics and 
all the unfree arts, which traditionally had been ignored by 
the universities and left by the theologians to manual work- 
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ers, bronze casters, shipbuilders, master workmen and war 
technicians, It was even true of mathematics, The great 
mathematician of the sixteenth century, Nicolo Tartaglia, was 
the son of a keeper of post horses in Brescia. As a boy, in 
1512, he was crippled after being beaten by French soldiers 
in the Brescia Cathedral. As a young man in Verona, he 
earned a threadbare living as a mathematics teacher for mer- 
chants, artillerists and engineers, He died poor and suffering 
in Venice in 1577. Tartaglia learned plain, practical occupa- 
tions during his acquaintance with poverty and the sundry 
tasks it imposed. The language of his Quesiti et Inventioni 
Diverse preserved the tone of a Venetian workshop, of an 
arsenal, and of a merchant’s warehouse. 

In order to clear the way for the new investigation of na- 
ture, Galileo had to wreck the Roman baroque. For him 
Rome was no longer the cosmic city, the presence of the 
heavenly polis, in which the high priest Joshua (the pope) 
ordered the course of the sun and administered the motions 
of the Heavenly City. Such authority demanded high service, 
not only from the subjects but, above all, from all their rep- 
resentatives. The cult must be strictly practised; divine law 
that ruled the spherical earthly salvation-city by the stars 
must be obeyed. Paul 1v, for example, the same Pope who 
re-established the Roman Inquisition, never called a consis- 
tory without first consulting his astrologers.?° Most important 
of all was the universal acceptance of the heavenly phi- 
losophies of Plato and Aristotle. The curial advocates annihi- 
lated Galileo with the word of the Old Testament, of that 
high priest who with raised arya let the sun stand still through 
his prayer, while his brothers fought the battle against the 
infidels. Had the sun gone down, the victory would not have 
been total. This appeal to Joshua and Moses once again ex- 
pressed the old Carolingian, curial and magic-archaic world 
order, as did Gregory xvr's encyclical in 1832 for the last 
time, two hundred years after the condemnation of Galileo. 
Priests and kings, king-priests, were the only true guardians 
of salvation in the well-sheltered sphere of the ancient, Ro- 
man polis.21 Only a giant could destroy this sacred structure, 
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encompassing heaven and earth, and its ratio centred in 
Rome. 

Galileo grew to this gigantic stature in Padua and Venice. 
His acquaintance with the manual labourers and the lives of 
the common people helped to keep a spiritual Franciscan 
piety alive within him. He was bom in enlightened Pisa 
where he later studied medicine and mathematics. Galileo 
was a member of an old Florentine family which had already 
played an important role in the fourteenth century. His fa- 
ther, Vincenzo, was a merchant and a famous musicologist. 
His school years in Santa Maria di Vallumbrosa, in an old 
monkish-humanistic college of the reform movement, perhaps 
transmitted the decisive spiritual stamp to his character. We 
know too little about them. From the very beginning Galileo 
felt himself drawn to manual labour and to the people. Later 
he often said to his friends that he would have become a 
painter if he had been given a free choice of occupation. Like 
Albrecht Diirer Galileo said, ‘I do not know what beauty is 
but I do know that it is to be found in the “right”, the “cor- 
rect”, the “useful” and “naturally true”.’ Like Leonardo he 
was interested in the technique of war; he worked in Padua 
as an instrument maker, turner, joiner, and metal caster, gave 
private lessons in technical subjects (theory of fortifications, 
etc.). The best names of the European nobility of the world 
of nonconformism were to be found among his students. His 
own course of study was irregular and wholly free of guild 
limitations. It drove him to the precise and the exact (esqui- 
sito and esaltessa were his favourite words), to the simple 
and the natural. From 1592 to 1610 Galileo taught in Padua, 
which was still both anti-clerical and anti-Thomist. There 
Aristotle had been interpreted scientifically by Pietro d’Ab- 
ano, and as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
nature of motion had been actively investigated.22 

Scholastic humanism still held with Ptolemy that the hy- 
pothesis of the rotation of the earth would have many ad- 
vantages for itself, if the ridiculous of such an idea were not 
a hindrance. What is perfect could only be static, round, 
motionless, Ten generations of Paduan investigators of nature 
had carried out fundamental changes in European scientific 
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thought.?* The logical, hierarchical causative proof had be- 
gun to yield to the experimental method of investigation. 
Galileo taught in Padua, Venice and later in Florence before 
a courtly society of interested dilettantes. He gave two lec- 
tures for them on the form, position and size of Dante’s In- 
ferno in 1588 at the Florentine Academy. His learning was 
combined with manual labour and intercourse with the peo- 
ple, among whom he sought refuge. Galileo lived anxiously. 
He had to be constantly on guard not to let himself be over- 
come by the old thought and by the magic of the old world. 
For decades he struggled inwardly with Aristotle and Plato. 
His famous dialogues and letters were not fictitious conversa- 
tions, but faithful reflections of a long, inner dialogue with 
himself. Naturally, he fled to the people in whose common- 
sense, experience, irony and humour he sought confirmation 
of his ideas, A simple woman of Venice, Marina Gamba, 
bore him four children, one of whom was the enchanting 
Suor Maria Celeste. She became a nun, but always remained 
more than a daughter to him. She was a pupil, friend and 
adviser. Her letters to him while he was in prison are superb. 
Maria Celeste loved and honoured her father as the man 
who penetrated the entire heaven with his mind. She knew 
that the real chasm existed not between Galileo and the 
Church, but between Galileo and questo mondaccio, the cor- 
rupt, vain, power-seeking world of the Roman high baroque, 
which once more sought to preserve an authority that it 
could nevertheless no longer assert. 

Galileo sought confirmation for his new ideas in the realism 
of the people’s poetry, in Ruzzante, the Paduan humorist, in 
Francesco Berni, the Florentine satirist, in Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso. He abhorred the baroque utopianism he found in- 
carnated in Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Galileo sharply 
separated poetry and truth, which for the medieval human- 
ists and theologians had been a holy and valid unity. Like 
theology, philosophy and science, poetry was a rhetorical 
self-presentation of the cosmos and of the ‘grand form’. Ever 
since Jerome and the Greek Fathers, a thousand-year-old hu- 
manism had cited the ancient poets, philosophers and Chris- 
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tian theologians as authentic witnesses for its rhetorical, logi- 
cal, hierarchical cosmos-structure. 

Galileo declared the bankruptcy of all humanism. Its the- 
ology, philosophy and poetry could no longer claim to present 
a correct world-view. In the light of his natural scientific 
investigations the old view of the world proved to be the 
result of superficial observations, deceptive analogies, mis- 
leading combinations and fallacious sensory delusions. The 
system was held together externally by a logical formalism. 
In its superficiality and arbitrariness the old theory revealed 
the bondage of the human mind to sensory impressions, hab- 
its, passions and the conveniences of power.” Galileo anx- 
iously sought to free himself from this mixture of ‘poetry and 
truth’, Even the new natural science was still permeated by 
magic and rhetorical concepts. Kepler, his great contempo- 
rary and correspondent, still lived entirely in this magic- 
humanistic cosmos.25 Galileo, for example, avoided the idea 
of gravitation, of attraction, out of an aversion to magic, to 
causae occultae.2® He was afraid of becoming involved in 
magical speculations. Galileo sought the natural explanation 
of things and thus he found Gilbert’s theory of magnetism 
very attractive. By the use of a natural explanation, Gilbert 
struck right at the heart of the natural philosophy of the 
baroque which explained the relations of things as the result 
of sympathy. At the same time, it attacked the idea of an 
animated world, full of anthropomorphic activity. For Galileo, 
the attraction of tides was not a mixture of speculative, vi- 
sionary and natural-scientific moments—as so many concepts 
still were in Kepler—but a ‘purely speculative thing’ of a new 
order of reality. 

In 1609 Galileo invented his telescope (an improvement on 
the Dutch instrument). Was it important if the baroque hu- 
manists and theologians refused to look into it and confirm 
his discovery of the planet Jupiter? In Advent, 1614, the 
Dominican Tommaso Caccini preached against Galileo in 
Rome. Mathematics, he claimed, is a diabolic art. Mathe- 
maticians as the originators of all heresies should be driven 
out of all countries. In February 1615 Galileo was accused 
before the Holy Office for the first time. In 1616 Copernicus 
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was placed on the Index. Galileo commented bitterly in a 
letter to Piero Dini: for seventy years he (Copernicus) had 
remained unmolested, now suddenly he was damned as a 
heretic. The struggle against Galileo which broke out was a 
struggle of despair on the part of the Roman curial baroque, 
which once more aimed to save the Urbs as the law giver 
and representative of the cosmos. In vain did Galileo defend 
Copernicus’s Catholicism. Movingly he implored the teachers 
and leaders of the Church not to misinterpret the primacy 
and kingship of theology above all other sciences. He cited 
Augustine and attacked ‘closing the road to free investiga- 
tion concerning the things of the world and of nature, as 
though they had already been discovered and made known 
with certainty’. Galileo was convinced that Holy Scripture did 
not err, but its commentators, who wished to cling to its pure 
literalness, certainly did. That was the origin of the anthropo- 
morphic image of God, a God with hands, feet, eyes, anger, 
remorse, hatred, forgetfulness, ignorance. Holy Scripture re- 
quired, he argued, an intellectual exegesis. Scripture and na- 
ture both started out from the divine Word, from Creation, 
the former as a dictate of the Holy Ghost, the latter as the 
executor of God’s commands. In its mode of expression Holy 
Scripture had adjusted itself to the powers of comprehension 
of barbaric, uncultured peoples. 

In 1632 Galileo stirred Italy’s public opinion by publishing 
his Dialogo dei Massimi Sistemi. Through the words of his 
deceased pupils and friends, Sagredo and Salviati, he de- 
fended in this work the Copernican world view that had 
been prohibited since 1616. In the language of the people 
and of lay society the worldly nobleman Sagredo, from the 
‘wonderful city of Venice’, and the Florentine Salviati, who 
directly defended Copernicus, debated with Simplicio, the 
Aristotelian, Ptolemian simpleton, in whom Pope Urban vt 
thought he recognized himself. The central question in the 
discussion was whether the sun or the earth is the centre of 
the universe, But the real question which was posed by Gali- 
leo’s dispute was whether baroque Rome could assert itself 
as a City of the Sun. Must it surrender the rule of the cosmos? 
Were God’s works of creation no longer to be administered 
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only by priest-kings? Were courageous investigators to calcu- 
late the behaviour of the universe with mathematical cer- 
tainty? (The Inquisition trial found particularly incriminating 
the assertion of the Dialogo that in some things the scientific 
knowledge of man is equal to divine knowledge.) 

The participants in the dialogue agreed, of course, that 
the cosmos is the work of God, the almighty artist (fattura 
@artefice omnipotente). His noblest edifice is the constitution 
of the universe whose greatness surpasses all others in no- 
bility. Salviati declares: We (Copernicans) seek to ennoble 
the earth, to refine and to perfect it, in that we compare it to 
the heavenly bodies. But Simplicio insists: the sun and the 
moon were created to serve the earth (al servizio della terra). 
Simplicio’s use of terra always means the Urbs, Rome. The 
noble authoritative position of the sun and moon in the cos- 
mos rests on their motionless, changeless, perfect, restful be- 
ing. To this Sagredo replied: “With great reluctance do I 
hear that a changeless and unchangeable nature is attributed 
as a special sign of nobility and perfection to the heavenly 
bodies, and that in contrast to this the changeable and the 
moving is condemned as imperfect . . . I, for my part, con- 
sider the earth to be most noble and admirable for the very 
many and diverse alterations, mutations and generations 
which occur incessantly upon it ... If it were the most 
beautiful crystal or the most splendid architectural structure, 
the earth would be worthless were it unalterable, indestructi- 
ble, motionless, Those who exalt its indestructibility and in- 
alterability do so because they want to linger here for fear of 
death.’27 

Sagredo, thus, uncovered one of the genuine motives be- 
hind all baroque creativity, its ancient, almost pagan dread 
of death. Sagredo next declared that it was presumptuous of 
certain men to assert that their powers of comprehension 
were the only measure of what nature could accomplish. 
Simplicio replied in vain. Both friends were in effect releasing 
nature, the universe and God from the clutches of Aristotelian 
deductions. They spread a planetary image of the earth be- 
fore him and referred to Magellan’s sailing around the world. 
Then they compared the position of the sun in Persia, Amer- 
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ica, Moscow and Spain. Their similes were not drawn from 
ancient poets, but the transport of commodities, the complex 
structure of overseas trade. They closed their argument with 
lavish praise of the telescope: it has pleased God to permit 
its invention in our time. We can now look into the greatest 
of distances. And when Simplicio, horrified, objected that if 
one abandoned Aristotle who would then guide men in phi- 
losophy? Salviati answered: only blind men need guides in 
open country. The world has become knowable, calculable 
and useful. As open country it no longer consists of unknown 
and savage landscapes (like Dante’s world as a forest of sins). 
For its control and conquest one no longer needs salvational 
leaders and structures. 

Galileo had hoped that the Dialogo would please Urban 
vu, who as a student had manifested considerable interest in 
science and technology. He may well have attended Galileo’s 
mathematical lectures in Pisa from 1586 to 1588. The Pope’s 
strong reaction to Galileo was more than personal pique. It 
was an expression of the inner failure of the Roman baroque. 
As the world ruler in the Thirty Years War, Urban vm be- 
lieved that he held all the threads in his hand, and he had 
failed terribly.28 He was at odds with the Emperor, Spain 
and Venice, He had no support in France because of Riche- 
lieu’s prudence and his secret alliance with Sweden was made 
public after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. The prestige 
and the power of the Roman Church was at an extremely 
low level at this crucial moment in the Counter-Reformation. 
Thus, an inner political success was needed to offset the outer 
political defeats. Galileo was to be suppressed by the great 
Barberini Pope in the way that every great lord of the noble 
world of old Europe punished a disobedient, rebellious serv- 
ant (servus et poeta!), Urban vur declared Galileo's investi- 
gation, and science in general, to be una fantasia particolare. 
A self-willed individual dared to toy with ideas which were 
the exclusive domain of the omnipotence and wisdom of God, 
expressed in Holy Scriptures, and embodied in the polis 
Rome! Fantasia particolare applied to all the natural science 
of the past from Bacon on. The Pope correctly grasped the 
element of arbitrariness in these Spirituals, alchemists, astrol- 
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ogists and pansophists, but he fully misunderstood the ethos 
of free research. A large proportion of the ecclesiastical and 
secular world rulers of our time still cannot understand it. 
For them there is only purposeful, scholastic knowledge in the 
service of a hierarchy of power. Galileo revered science as 
the highest obedience to God, the most intense contempla- 
tion of his revelation in nature. ‘All wisdom (filosofia) is 
grasped only by One, and that is God.’ To destroy the fixed 
authority of scholasticism, Galileo revived the docta ignoran- 
tia. For him, as for Nicholas of Cusa and Franck, the assertion 
of human ignorance against divine omniscience was a means 
of denying the claims of scholastic knowledge with its arro- 
gant certainty. The modern investigator of nature strove for 
the whole truth. He knew that he would never completely 
understand the polis, the kingdom of God, but he would give 
his life for its truths and experiments. In order to describe 
the provisional character of human knowledge and the eter- 
nal task of the investigating mind, Galileo quoted Gellius’s 
aphorism, Veritas temporis filia. 

Galileo was thrown into prison and presumably subjected 
to torture, although the records are not explicit. He was sen- 
tenced on 22 June 1633. Seven cardinals solemnly declared 
that Galileo had espoused the heretical teaching that the sun 
was the centre of the cosmos, that the earth was movable 
and moved diurnally. The Inquisitors and theologians had 
proved that this opinion was heretical and contrary to Holy 
Scripture. Galileo was ordered to recant, and he recanted, in 
a remarkable ceremony of subjection: I, Galileo, . . . at my 
age of seventy years, personally brought to trial, and kneeling 
before you, Most Eminent and Most Reverend Cardinals, gen- 
eral Inquisitors in the whole Christian Republic against 
wicked heresy . . .’ Before these defenders of salvation of 
the Urbs and of the Roman cosmic sphere, Galileo swore on 
the Gospel to recant the false opinion that the sun is the 
centre of the world and that it does not move and that the 
earth is not the centre of the world and that it moves. This 
recantation of a scientific conviction was carried out in exactly 
the same sacral-political form as the recantation of the cult 
of the pagan gods, From the eighth to the thirteenth century 
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Slav tribal princes who entered the service of Christ the King 
would appear before an imperial bishop and solemnly pledge 
religious and political obedience (fides) to the kingdom of 
Christ. Con cuor sincero e fede non finta abiuro, maledico e 
detesto li sudetti errori e eresi . . . “With an unfeigned sin- 
cere heart and faith I abjure, curse and detest the above 
errors . . .’ The oath of abjuration ended with the obligation 
to denounce those who might be heretics . . . All Galileo’s 
writings and new editions of his works were forbidden. The 
condemnation of Galileo was announced (like a victory over 
the Turks) by the public ringing of bells, by newspapers, by 
papal messages to the whole Catholic world, to all universi- 
ties, monasteries, and private scholars as information and a 
warning. A dismayed silence fell over the Catholic scholarly 
world. Galileo’s many friends and pupils in all Europe knew 
that he had been forced to commit a perjury.2® Men of our 
century, accustomed to the managed confession in totalitarian 
states, would not be as stunned as were Galileo’s contem- 
poraries. As the first of its kind, Galileo’s recantation caused 
an immediate reaction. Descartes hurriedly destroyed his 
Copernican Traité du monde and the Catholic world passed 
the pre-eminence in research to the Protestant. 

After Galileo’s condemnation the natural sciences emi- 
grated from Italy. Those who remained as scientists had to 
escape into total specialization or into intellectual play. Natu- 
ral scientists, forced by the religious-political situation be- 
came indifferent to all philosophical and religious references. 
The exclusion: of all spiritual influences in their work was to 
be disastrous for the intellectual development of the nation. 
No further attempt was madg to combine the world of matter 
and the world of faith. The former was left to experts and 
dilettantes (who were appraised identically), while the latter 
was staked off as the domain of the religious-political ruling 
powers. Even the poets emigrated from the narrowness of 
the homeland. Metastasio, Goldoni, Alfieri, the great critic 
Giuseppe Baretti, and Beccaria, the heir and renovator of the 
brilliant legal tradition of the Italian communes, all left Italy. 

History became a special preserve of Italian science. It had 
a splendid tradition as an ideology of political and religious 
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resistance as in the case of the Gregorians of the eleventh and 
the Fraticelli and Spirituals of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. This tradition had been revived in the sixteenth 
century by Machiavelli and Guicciardini and then by Carpi, 
the sharpest critic of the Council of Trent and a friend of 
Galileo, who was murdered in 1611. P. Giannone in his coura- 
geous Civil History of the Kingdom of Naples (1723) made 
the last attempt to hold the truth of the time and all times 
against the ruling powers of the day. He atoned for his temer- 
ity with excommunication, exile, the dungeon, despair and 
death. ‘The history of the terrorization of the investigators 
and thinkers of Italy is yet to be written.’8° Carpi remarked 
about the Italian intelligentsia, “There was no lack in Italy of 
pious and learned personalities who clung to the truth and 
wanted to serve it, but they could neither write nor publish.’ 
‘Every man was compelled to wear a mask because without 
it no one could live in Italy.’ 

G. B. Vico (1668-1744) occupied a special position in this 
development. Vico, who died insane, had been deeply stirred 
by the fantastic Neoplatonism of the Renaissance. His coun- 
trymen Bruno and Campanella had also influenced him. The 
Fraticelli ideology of the Third Kingdom, which from 1300 
on resisted all attacks in its Neapolitan bastion, completed his 
indoctrination. Vico was a bitter foe of the investigation of 
nature and of Cartesianism. He rejected Thomas and Aristotle 
and instead developed a trinitarian metaphysics. God was the 
infinite; man the finite capacity, cognition, will. He was, per- 
haps, most important as the transmitter of the Joachimite 
heritage to German idealism, through his theology of history. 
Vico’s spirit was a secret fire. His passion glowed against the 
gloom of his restricted environment. Although in some ways 
he was ahead of his time, his roots were completely fixed in 
the Spanish-Italian courtly baroque humanism and spiritual- 
ism. Vico transferred the order and determination of the hu- 
man race from Campanella’s total state to history. He saw 
history as an elaboration of Providence. Providence was the 
first principle of nations. Providence, as ideal eternal history, 
bore within it the history of all nations, cultures, religions, 
poetry, legal forms, and intellectual personalities. Every ecul- 
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ture had to pass through three stages of development: the 
stage of the ‘gods’, the stage of ‘heroes’, and the stage of 
‘men’. Although he accepted the platonic and spiritualistic 
concept of historical decline, he limited it to the specific his- 
torical era within each given stage. This was principally be- 
cause he was more actively concerned with the corsi e ricorsi, 
with the possibility of a re-birth of nations, and cultures. 

This return and renovation had to recapture the whole 
creative force of the middle ages. For the first time in Italian 
post-renaissance thinking, the middle ages were seen as some- 
thing positive, the age of heroes and barbarians. Vico’s his- 
torical ideas marked the birth of romanticism. They were a 
reaction against enlightenment, natural science, experiment 
and atheism. The right shapers of history were to make his- 
tory because the recipe had been revealed. The Venetian 
Abbot, Antonio Conti, saw this in Vico’s works at once, and 
recognized its great significance. In a letter of 3 January 
1728,82 Conti wrote to Vico that the new edition of the 
Principi ought to include an introduction in which Vico could 
point out at the beginning that the determination of future 
events was now possible according to the known laws of 
eternal history. Vico wanted to know all world history, so that 
he could mould the future and educate the young and the 
nations. 

Vico’s God-Spirit, who makes history, suited the needs of 
German and French neo-gnostics and idealists. At last there 
was an opportunity to fix the free-floating Spirit, which had 
been released from the Trinity, The Spirit, which thus freed, 
had fled to the insecure resting place of the heart and dispo- 
sition, could now be set in spme objective frame of reference. 
Spirit was not in history but above it, guiding and directing 
it. In Italy the Spirit was administered through the sacraments 
of the Spanish and curial world-order. Vico’s essential idea 
could not, therefore, be understood. As a result, his influence 
was restricted to the circle of the reformers of jurisprudence; 
men like Genovese, Filangieri, Mario Pagano. Vico’s historical 
theory was an anti-clerical lay theology in its deepest essence 
of culture, of poetry and art. It was the history of God on 
earth, and as such could only maintain a tiny following in the 
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Neapolitan school, whose last great master, Benedetto Croce, 
logically sought to fuse Vico and German idealism. 

History was by no means the only way of escape. There 
was always music. In the early middle ages German singers 
and choirs had enchanted Italy. Even as late as 1500 foreign 
musicians (German, Flemish, French) dominated Italian mu- 
sical life, It was the Counter-Reformation which really altered 
the role of music in the life of Italy—by permitting it to con- 
tinue to be the one remaining free manifestation of the Italian 
spirit. Palestrina glorified the Council of Trent and the eunuch 
choir of the popes was formed in 1562, twenty years after 
the introduction of the Inquisition. It continued to function 
up to the end of the nineteenth century, the end of the mid- 
dle ages of the Church.%? From the sixteenth century on 
Italian music became a hypnotic, morbid art which produced 
the illusion of a mystical rapture. Soul, spirit and responsi- 
bility went under in its streams of feeling. Everything be- 
came purely artistic. Escapism dissolved itself in a dimension 
beyond faith and knowledge, beyond all social responsibility 
and freedom. The opera houses in Venice, Rome and Naples 
became the centres of cultural activity. This operatic industry 
with its chemically combined formula of dreamy sentimen- 
tality and the magic of the artistic star was the precursor of 
the film industry, the opium of the masses in the closed 
societies of the present. 

Italy of the mid-seventeenth century was a bizarre mixture 
of singers, adventurers, Cagliostros, lovers, beggars, classicists, 
academicians and gallant abbés. The police were everywhere. 
Bigotry and frivolity were curiously combined. The sexual 
libertinism and lasciviousness in the Spanish-Italian-French 
sphere was a logical historical consequence of the political 
and religious terrorization. This situation naturally invited 
Jansenist purism to take possession of all those minds which 
yearned for cleanliness, for a purer separation of God and 
world, spirit and matter. Italian Jansenism was an uncommon, 
multilevelled phenomenon.*4 For a time it united almost all 
the religious and political nonconformists who had furtively 
survived the persecutions from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries.*5 Rome itself was the centre of Italian Jansenism. 
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There from the very beginning Port Royal, Arnauld, Pascal 
and Quesnel found ardent defenders in the Curia. The high- 
est prelates fought for Jansenism and the pure doctrine 
against the political direction of the Jesuits. Although many 
of these men were not Jansenists themselves, they formed a 
coherent group of ‘groomed, cultivated minds’ open to every- 
thing new. They wanted to reconcile faith and reason by 
applying the principles of Jansenism. 

The destruction of Port Royal, the persecution of Quesnel 
and the condemnation of the Jansenist Church by Utrecht 
caused a great stir. An inner-Catholic International of culture, 
research, candour and ethics was formed, stretching across 
France and Italy, which united scholars, priests and investi- 
gators. The great front included the Benedictine historians of 
St Maur near Paris, the Muratori, Benedictines, Oratorians 
and Dominicans along with professors from Padua and Pisa.8¢ 
The archetto in the Palazzo Corsini in Rome was the centre 
of the Jansenists and the Enlighteners. Under the protection 
of Benedict x1v, an enlightened Pope, a network of resistance 
cells lengthened out all over Italy. Small groups of cultivated 
men, anti-Jesuits, anti-Thomists, Catholic Enlighteners, Au- 
gustinians and Spirituals sprang up everywhere. Naples again 
proved to be an opposition centre in the south against the 
Curia and the Jesuits. As Catholic reformers the Jansenists 
became the pioneers of the Enlightenment in Italy, and very 
often alliances were formed between Enlighteners and Jan- 
senists. Together both fought against absolutism and the In- 
quisition, scholasticism and casuistry, and for reforms in 
Church and state, the education of the clergy and the people. 
They believed that the Gospel should be brought to the peo- 
ple, which forced them to attack the Jesuits who, even after 
Benedict xty’s decree of permission, were the foes of any 
translation of the New Testament into the language of the 
country. It was a bitter irony that the Jesuits, formerly the 
pioneers of freedom and of Catholic resistance, were now its 
foes. They had been worn out by the Counter-Reformation 
and princely absolutism, powers which they had served to 
the point of self-sacrifice. In the late eighteenth century they 
were thrown away by the master-builders as worn-out tools. 
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The Jansenists first sought the protection of the enlightened 
princes. When they did not find it in the Piedmont of the 
Savoyard Charles Emmanuel mr and Victor Amadeus m, 
they tried Tuscany whose Grand Dukes had already tried to 
defend Galileo. The famous synod of Pistoia and Florence 
took place in April-May 1787 under the protection of Leo- 
pold, a Hapsburg Grand Duke. This great Jansenist Assem- 
blea to reform the Church resembled the French national 
assembly, indeed the Revolutionary Convention itself. The 
sharp language of the reformers was clear. De Vecchi de- 
clared that Augustine needed no superfluous and swollen 
commentary by St Thomas. He could exert a much better 
influence in pure and unfalsified form. His revolutionary 
Augustinianism was directed against the “attentate of Gregory 
vn’ and against the curial ideologies of world rule which 
made a universal despot out of the pope. The whole misery 
of the inner, spiritual religious life of Italy was exhibited with 
shocking candour in the debates. This national synod of Tus- 
cany failed in all its religious, ecclesiastical, and educational 
ideas of reform because of the sudden death of Emperor 
Joseph u. Grand Duke Leopold had to return to Austria as 
his successor. The sudden outbreak of the French Revolu- 
tion discredited and intimidated the reformers. The persecu- 
tion and hunting down of Jansenists began immediately after 
Leopold’s departure. In 1797 the Bull of Pius v1 Auctorem 
fidei condemned the Pistoia Synod and all Italian Jansenism. 

The Italian intelligentsia was once again driven back into 
concealment. Even in the nineteenth century it still bore the 
marks of the Jansenist, Calvinist spirit. Mazzini, the poet of 
‘young Europe’ and his slogan ‘For God and the Peo- 
ple’ were both directly in the tradition of Italian 
spiritualism. German idealism was imported to replace the 
native ideology, which had been virtually eradicated by the 
exile and persecution of its spokesman. Manzoni’s romantic 
poetry was the purely Italian reaction. It was in many 
respects a new nonconformist theology. The new poetry 
abandoned the rhetoric and artificiality of the old world. It 
inquired with existential seriousness about the essence of 
being, the destiny of man and nature of divinity. The atheism 
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of Giacomo Leopardi was one manifestation of the revolt of 
the layman’s spirit and yet it had more piety and earnestness 
than many so-called religious writers, The atheist Leopardi 
and the Catholic Manzoni, who owed his evangelical radical- 
ism and his high appreciation of the individual conscience to 
the Fathers of Port Royal, were agreed that the social and 
political renovation of their country depended on a new 
awakening of the moral consciousness and conscience.87 
After the victory of the French Revolution the baroque- 
curial world realized with horror that all the heresies had 
risen again from the ashes. Every spiritual and religious doc- 
trine which had been held by heretics from the earliest 
middle ages had been reborn in radical, secular and political 
form. The embattled orthodox theologians of nineteenth- 
century Rome saw the thousand-year continuity very clearly 
but they could only deny the validity of the heresies. They 
retreated into bitter reaction. Once more the Church under 
Gregory xv1 in the encyclical Mirari vos called for the annihi- 
lation of all the heresies by a Carolingian alliance of the 
Roman cosmos-Church with the Catholic princes.** Rome 
became the last fortress of Constantine, Charlemagne and 
the Counter-Reformation. It saw itself surrounded by 
enemies on all sides. Mirari vos deserves close attention in 
our context, because it reveals from the orthodox point of 
view the same inner continuity of theme which so strikingly 
characterizes the heresies. It begins with a reference to the 
suppression of the Roman uprising of 1831. ‘We had, 
therefore, punitively to tame with the rod the obstinacy 
of such persons whose unbidled anger was not mitigated, 
but heightened rather, by our long-lasting impunity and our 
long-suffering indulgence.’ (The virga ferrea, ‘the iron rod’ of 
Emperor Charlemagne and the Emperor-Pope, disciplined 
rebels against the kingdom of God.) “Wrong, unashamed 
science and unrestrained freedom celebrate insolent victories.’ 
‘And now we see the decline of public order, the collapse of 
authority and the overthrow of all lawful power draw nearer 
and nearer. This flood of evils is to be ascribed to the con- 
spiratorial work of those secret societies in which, as in a 
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sewer, everything that was sacrilegious and blasphemous in 
the heresies and pernicious sects flows together.” 

The Pope exhorted the bishops to take steps against all 
‘innovations’. ‘For may you zealously consider that any 
innovation whatsoever affects the whole Church and that 
according to the word of the holy Pope Agatho, nothing may 
be diminished, altered or added to what has been properly 
determined, but is to be preserved inviolate according to 
word and meaning.’ (Roma aeterna shelters all salvation 
under her eternal static dome.) Gregory xvi rightly saw the 
Holy See as ‘a fortress wall . . . a sure refuge, a peaceful 
haven and a treasure house of countless goods.’ (Once again, 
the golden Rome of the fifth to the eighth centuries.) “Hence 
it is completely senseless and highly offensive to her (the 
Roman fortress Church) to speak of a renovation and revival 
as necessary to assure her existence and growth, as if one 
believed she were exposed to decline, eclipse or other such 
failings.” The dangerous enemy of this polis of salvation was 
‘that foolish and erroneous opinion, or better said, that in- 
sanity, that freedom of conscience for all should be pro- 
claimed and achieved. It was exaggerated and intemperate 
freedom of opinion, which prepared the way for this con- 
tagious error which has spread widely to the harm of the 
cause of the Church and civil society.’ For experience proves, 
and from very ancient times it has been known, that 
governments which flourished in wealth, power and fame, 
pitifully collapsed through this one evil, namely, through 
unbridled freedom of opinion, freedom of speech, and lust 
for innovation. To this also belongs the freedom of book sell- 
ing which cannot be condemned enough or sufficiently ab- 
horred . . . a freedom which many foster and demand with 
criminal zeal.’ The Pope based himself on the book burnings 
of the Apostles, Leo x and the Tridentine Index. ‘For the 
poison of error will never be annihilated if the corrupting 
germs of evil do not go up in flames.’ 

This polis, based on Plato, Aristotle and the Roman religio, 
must be defended by Christian princes, Therefore all Chris- 
tians are duty-bound to serve the princes loyally and obedi- 
ently. Gregory xvi recalled the Christian soldiers who bravely 
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and devotedly served pagan emperors. “These magnificent 
examples of unshakeable loyalty to the princes, which neces- 
sarily resulted from the holy prescriptions of the Christian 
religion, condemn the horrible insolence and wickedness of 
those who foam at the mouth with contemptible lust for 
unbridled freedom and sink so low as to dismember all 
the rights of the authorities, and to bring peoples into slavery, 
under the guise of freedom. To this aim are sworn the 
criminal factions and machinations of the Waldensians, 
Beghards, the followers of Wyclif and other sons of Belial, 
who were the blemishes and the blots of the human 
race and therefore rightfully punished by the Apostolic See 
with excommunication. For these pernicious persons bend 
all their powers to naught else so that they may with Luther 
jubilantly congratulate themselves that they are free of every- 
thing. And in order to arrive at this goal more easily and 
more quickly they reach boldly for any criminal means.’ 

The Pope exhorted the bishops to see that ‘every root of 
bitterness be uprooted from the fields entrusted to you, that 
every germ of trouble be annihilated so that a rich harvest of 
virtues may ripen.’ ‘May moreover the Rulers, our beloved 
sons in Christ, actively lend themselves to these common 
wishes for the weal of the Church and State, and indeed by 
virtue of their sovereign power which, let them consider, 
they have received not only for the guidance of the world 
but most especially for the defence of the Church. May they 
always realize that whatever is done for the salvation of 
the Church is done for their authority and peace.’ Estab- 
lished by God as ‘fathers and defenders of peoples .. .’ 
they have the obligation to care for the inviolability of the 
Church. 

For European intellectual history the conquest of the 
papal states by Piedmontese troops signified the beginning 
of the liberation of Catholicism from the ideology of the 
ancient and medieval cosmos of Rome.%® Rome once more had 
a secular ruler. The realm of the individual began to be re- 
vived. The individual became open to Christian forces which 
were beyond political obedience to the old polis. For Italy of 
the late nineteenth and twentieth century this meant the first 
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creative encounter of all the intellectual forces of the noncon- 
formist and orthodox movements, which for a hundred years 
had reciprocally exhausted, warped and depleted each other. 
‘Neo-liberalism’, ‘reform Catholicism’, political humanism, the 
deep humanity, irony and meticulousness of modern Italian 
poetry, rest on the fact that these very old front positions 
emerged after 1870. The communion decree of Pius x, who 
was raised in a Waldensian environment, was part of the 
same spirit which moved Leo xm to welcome the progress 
and freedom of the twentieth century. The Christian Democ- 
racy of Don Luigi Sturzo and Papini and La Ronda arose. 
The profound ethical striving of political extremists (like 
Antonio Gramsci) and of liberals, like Benedetto Croce, and 
of Catholic scholars forced into nonconformism, like Buo- 
naiuti, were expressions of that fruitful encounter. 


16 


FROM CALVIN TO DESCARTES AND PASCAL 
(1490-1661/2) 


Catvinists were ‘the pioneers of the modern world’. They 
developed the religious forces of western Europe in the six- 
teenth century, its international politics in the seventeenth 
century, and its science in the eighteenth century. They 
created the new Europe of work, ambition, colonialism, war- 
economy and natural science. Through them, Europe first be- 
came wholly Western. They completed a development which 
had begun with the Roman popes, the Gregorian reforms and 
scholasticism. The inner history of Europe after the Calvinist 
period, that is, from the nineteenth century on, was an at- 
tempt to overcome the attitudes fixed by the Calvinists. It 
became vital to revive the intellectual exchanges with the 
East, which had been allowed to languish, but it was equally 
essential to revive the inner dialogue between the intellectual 
superstructure and the psychic and elementary underground 
of the individual personality. The rigorous Calvinist division 
of society into two warring camps had to be overcome if a 
healthy flow of ideas between nations and confessions was 
to emerge. In Geneva, in the empty, deconsecrated Cathe- 
dral, there stood, and still stands, a simple chair, It stands on 
the spot where once the~fltar and the throne of the bishop 
stood. Like the chair of an ancient Roman senator, its 
startling severity reminds us that it was the throne of the 
new world God. Maitre Calvin sat on it.? 

Calvin was a product of the hard intellectuality of late 
scholasticism. Parisian thinking was strongly Ockhamist and, 
despite attempts to restrict it, this theology ruled the intellec- 
tual world from 1450 to 1550. It made a rigorous distinction 
between the natural and supernatural. In religion it preached 
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terror before the incomprehensible majesty of God, in moral- 
ity dusty severity, and in philosophy an arid scepticism. 
Calvin, the son of an episcopal administrator added to it the 
anticlericalism and nationalism of that educated and acquisi- 
tive French bourgeoisie which had been the support of kings 
and the nation since the days of Jacques Coeur, the royal 
merchant who financed Joan of Arc.3 

The themes of the great French Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth century were present in the ideas of pre-Calvinist 
bourgeois humanists of the fifteenth century. God and nature 
obliged the individual to serve the commonweal and the 
safety of the nation. Chartier’s definition of a patriot estab- 
lished the binding link between Joan of Arc, Jacques Coeur, 
Calvin and Rousseau: Aprés le lieu de foy catholique, Na- 
ture vous a devant toute chose obligez au commun salut du 
pays de votre nativité et a la défense de celle seigneurie, 
soublez laquelle Dieu vous a fait naitre et avoir viet They 
were strongly rationalistic and animated by a zeal for politi- 
cal and religious reform. These bourgeois humanists looked 
with mistrust upon La Cour, the court of salvation that 
Francis 1 had created and furnished with a gloriole of 
twenty-two cardinals.5 They were suspicious of the neopagan- 
ism of the Italian humanists whose ideas had been flowing 
into Paris as a result of the Italian campaigns of Charles vit 
and Louis xm. They were repelled by the licentious life of 
the ecclesiastical and secular nobility, as well as by the cor- 
ruption of the mendicant monks. The cordeliers, the Fran- 
ciscans, enjoyed an especially bad reputation. 

Between 1480 and 1530, French humanism was anti-Italian 
(as later it was to be anti-Spanish). It arose as a reaction 
against frivolous Italians who questioned or even denied the 
existence of God, freedom and immortality. When Calvin 
entered the debate, he reproached his French humanist 
comrades for not being sufficiently radical and earnest about 
their own ideas of reform. He accused them of cowardice 
and failure to proclaim their faith in his reformation. They 
were not serious enough about the need for reform in 
both Church and state and were helpless against scoffers, 
sceptics, liberals and atheists, like Agrippa of Nettesheim, 
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Des Périers, Rabelais, Dolet and Servetus.7 Calvin was not 
entirely fair. French humanism suffered under the choking 
grip of absolute rulers and its timidity was certainly under- 
standable. Even as eminent a man as Lefévre d’Etaples 
(Faber) could not have survived without the protection of 
Marguerite of Navarre. 

Leféyre was an admirer of Nicholas of Cusa, and defended 
Reuchlin in 1514. He translated the Gospels in 1523, and 
the entire Old Testament in 1530. His allegiance was to the 
devotio moderna and from it he derived an idea which he 
transmitted to Calvin and which was to become a cardinal 
point of the movement: self-denial as the principle of duty.® 
Like Tauler, Lefévre, who was often persecuted, understood 
the practical need of self-denial in suffering, and the impor- 
tance of resignation, serenity and love. Lefévre saw life from 
the viewpoint of death. Calvin also meditated upon it from 
the viewpoint of death, but as an activist he went one de- 
cisive step further. He included the need for activity, the 
will to work, and the very real struggle for existence of the 
Western bourgeoisie within his larger religious system. Their 
natural tendencies and ways of thought were both consecrated 
and justified. His meditation (meditatio futurae vitae) ‘en- 
dowed the present-life with a feeling of responsibility, 
shaped it into a process charged with divine energies and 
made it a battlefield in which a decision would be made for 
or against God and His Kingdom.’® World history was full of 
demons (Calvin got this from Budé). Every man had to 
take part in‘the struggle for order, for the kingdom of God, 
and for his glory. Certainty about salvation, as the Ock- 
hamists had taught, was.impossible, so one had to fight the 
demons of this world without thinking of oneself.19 Men 
had to do good, unless they wanted to be ensnared by evil. 
The only end must be the glory of God whose authority and 
majesty alone are sufficient rewards. 

Calvin was a well trained lawyer. He knew Roman and 
Canon law, and he handled with ease the objections to this 
ethical approach which came from French humanists. It was 
no coincidence that Calvin’s soli deo gloria and Loyola's 
Omnia ad majorem Dei gloriam were so similar. Calvin’s 
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community of the elect had a political direction and intent 
fully as evident as that of the Jesuits, and there can be little 
doubt that Calvin saw his church as a direct opponent of the 
Jesuit movement.11 Calvin had an eye for the political reali- 
ties of his age and he knew where his doctrine had favourable 
prospects. The very essence of the doctrine was a kind of 
social theory. An inescapable division of mankind into two 
classes had been made at the time of creation. There were 
two nations, the elect and the damned. An unknowable 
God, whose purposes were obscure, had ordained this divi- 
sion and man with all his works was helpless before it? 
This unknowable God was not only obscure, but also entirely 
spiritual, The pure spirit of God was available only to the 
elect. Through its revelations alone could Scripture be inter- 
preted or the community rightly governed.!8 Through it, the 
spiritually guided leadership could control the community’s 
church-discipline, child-training, morality, culture, education, 
war and peace. Even communal hygiene was a matter of con- 
cern to the pure Spirit. Every individual was forced into the 
service of salvation. All those areas of thought and activity 
that do not serve salvation (theatre, beauty, sex, luxury) 
were forbidden. The Spirit revealed itself most fully in the 
Law of the Old Testament. The Gospel of Christ had become 
a mere commentary on the Law. Calvin realized, long before 
the Catholic poets of the twentieth century, that man runs 
terrible risks when he is exposed to the arbitrary and irrational 
pleasures of luxury, sex and beauty, and he had also realized 
that no absolutist régime can assert itself if it permits such 
arbitrary pursuits to exist. Pleasure, the arts and sex are 
snares for man but they are also enemies of the state. The 
rulers can never be certain that through pleasure or art men 
will not break out of the concrete of the closed society and 
enter into forbidden relations with God and the devil. Men 
may again erect their own inner kingdom without regard 
for the state, kingdoms like that of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
the Minnesang and the first German movement. 

Calvin was a political thinker of the greatest stature.14 
Tawney and Rosenstock have rightly compared him with 
Marx.15 Hobbes, Montesquieu and others were literati in 
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comparison. The great revolutionary utopians like Campanella, 
Robespierre and Rousseau (of Geneva) were both related 
and yet far from him.!® Calvin was the first to try to seize 
systematically the entire inner life of man. The ‘City of 
God’ confiscated everything, including the individual's sub- 
conscious drives, Geneva was to be a model cell for a total 
world revolution. Thus Calvin carried Plato’s expulsion of 
the poets and Aristotle’s conception of the primacy of the 
communal over the individual to their logical conclusions.17 

Calvin alone saved the Reformation in Europe from outer 
destruction and inner absorption by the Counter-Reformation 
and Counter-Reform. He did so by reinterpreting the Bur- 
gundian city of the late middle ages in spiritual terms and 
by turning humanism into a political force. When Calvin fled 
from France, he naturally sought refuge in cities which most 
closely approximated his ideal. Strasbourg, which for cen- 
turies had been the emotional and intellectual entrepét of all 
the various streams of European intellectual history, and 
which lay at the half-way point on the Amsterdam-Venice 
spiritual highway, would have been his first choice. As early 
as the twelfth century the cities in the old Burgundian ter- 
ritories, in Flanders, northern France and western Germany, 
in a bitter ‘war of all against all’ had established themselves 
as collective dominions.1* They had become strong, closed 
commonwealths with an anti-individualistic fundamental fea- 
ture.19 These cities were very like animal collectivisms, bee 
and ant societies. They imposed a harsh, modern discipline 
and demanded subordination and collective work both in 
earning a living and in defence. They cherished a hatred of 
all foreigners and had no-eempassion for ‘useless creatures’.*° 
This was the source of Calvin’s rejection of mercy which led 
in the long run to the Calvinist jails and poorhouses, to Cal- 
vinist factories and to the class-struggle. 

Antwerp’s history is a perfect example of the rise of a new 
urban religious spirit. From early times the old city had 
been characterized by its ‘complete absence of consecra- 
tion’.21 Authority was felt to be entirely local and there was 
no sense of allegiance to anything beyond its borders. It was 
a naked place in a naked land, without spiritual adornment 
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or supernatural garments.2? The leadership had become ab- 
solutely ruthless. They used their control of the Council 
and their wealth in an exhausting day-to-day struggle against 
the lower class, bishops, princes and kings. Their consciences 
could no longer be appeased by the extremely rich ecclesiasti- 
cal usages and customs of the corporations and foundations.?8 
They needed something more satisfying and Calvin brought 
them just that. He turned their unhallowed communities of 
self-interest into instruments of salvation.24 He taught them 
how this was to be done and, far more important, he demon- 
strated the perfect compatibility of their lives and his doc- 
trine. They became elders of the congregation, members of 
the congregational court; they elected pastors. In short, these 
rich burghers became the custodians of their own salva- 
tion and that of the community. They built schools and uni- 
versities and forced everybody to emulate their frugal, 
avaricious and ambitious way of life which they saw as 
sanctified, as blessed by success—by power, wealth and high 
social status. Had not God blessed Jacob and Israel with 
fat herds? The cult of Israel, i.e., the success of one’s own 
chosen people, gripped Calvinist western Europe. Christian 
names were rarely used, and baptism became a kind of cir- 
cumcision in which worldliness, sexuality and luxury were 
circumcized. These new names stripped off the sacred 
power of the old world of the fathers and the popes. The 
new name was the first step toward the new man. 

The old world died hard. Archaic society had deep roots. 
The individual subconscious mind continued to resist the 
total claim of Calvinism. The purges grew more violent, as 
the raw material proved to be intractable, There is a natural 
tendency among scholars to gloss over this aspect of Calvin’s 
Geneva.?> To do so is to miss the whole point of Calvin’s 
great undertaking. These purges and totalitarian techniques 
were part of the essential spirit of the movement, and the 
sympathy of modern Calvinists for the Eastern system of to- 
day is further evidence of it. “Teachers were spied upon by 
pupils, parents by children. In four years there were fifty- 
eight executions and seventy-six banishments in this city of 
20,000; entirely innocent persons were held responsible for 
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the plague in terrifying witch-trials and condemned to 
death, Calvin punished criticism of his constitution with tor- 
ture and the sword; it was sedition and Godlessness,2¢ 
Persecution as such is not the unusual factor in Calvin’s 
Geneva. Dissenters have always been badly treated in religio- 
political systems from the dawn of time. What is unusual 
is the spirit in which the persecutions were carried out. This 
persecution was international and total. Calvin carried on a 
voluminous international correspondence through which he 
watched over the purity of his doctrine and discipline. This 
was an entirely new supranational Inquisition which dis- 
played other features than those of the Catholic Inquisition 
of the princes, the episcopal commissars and papal emissaries. 
The chosen people, the Calvinist municipality, for example, 
worked out its own redemption by constantly uncovering 
immoral and godless ways of life. It saved itself by destroying 
political or doctrinal nonconformist thinking among others. 
Everyone was obliged to mind his neighbour's business. 
Everyone was obliged to go to Church twice on Sunday. 
Everyone had to work. The court, jail and poorhouse were 
part of the system. A man attended the needs of his salva- 
tion or he was cast into Hell as unteachable and unworthy 
of salvation. The filthy and abominable factories of the Cal- 
vinist seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were the very 
embodiment of this Hell in which the poor and the property- 
less deservedly atoned for their damned existence. To this 
very day in the Calvinist countries of Switzerland, Holland, 
England and America (as in the Dutch language) ‘sin is 
primarily linked with the loss or the squandering of money’.?7 
Capitalism certainly did-mot arise directly from Calvinism 
as Max Weber believed.?8 Economically, Calvin’s thinking 
‘was much more conservative than that of many Jesuit 
theologians. His Geneva placed draconian restrictions on the 
freedom of the economy, just as much as it did on the free- 
dom of the mind. There had been capitalists in Genoa, Pisa, 
Venice and Florence since the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, and later a great many of them in France, Flanders 
and the Rhineland. The early Calvinism of the sixteenth 
century and the strict, purely religious, seventeenth-century 
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Calvinism saw gold only as a means to promote its great 
political and religious aspirations—spread of the Calvinist 
kingdom of God. Calvinism’s real significance for the inner 
history of Europe is not to be found in the development of 
capitalism in a narrow sense but rather in the rapid secu- 
larization of society. For a variety of reasons Calvinism’s 
elements degenerated more quickly into worldliness than 
those of Lutheranism and Catholicism. The great contribu- 
tions of Calvinism in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies to natural science, jurisprudence, philology, the critical 
arts, medicine and mathematics were the accomplishments 
of a disintegrating theology.2® The pure spirit of God was 
applied to critical distinctions among worldly elements. It 
was used in a much broader context: in the art of war, in 
organization, colonial rule and the control of the mind, mat- 
ter and nations. This extension of the spirit to the world of 
matter was the real contribution which old Calvinism made 
to the growth of capitalism.9° 

Calvinism disenchanted the cosmos. It dissolved the con- 
ditions of archaic society, and in their place set spirit and 
matter. The world became a battlefield that must be con- 
quered. Finally, and perhaps most important, it isolated the 
human ego. The individual human being was torn from 
his fellow creatures and the world of things, which was 
degraded to mere matter. Calvinism developed a new, 
matter-of-fact way of treating things, weapons, commodities 
and men, which was unthinkable both in the magical cosmos 
of archaic society and in the sacramentally linked world or- 
der of Catholicism. “This self-estrangement from fellow 
creatures is part of the nature of capitalism. Capitalism does 
not exist in its pure form when hierarchical, neighbourly, 
feudal or familial considerations prevail between buyer and 
seller, or employer and employee.’*! Whereas men in archaic 
society had always regarded animals and things as fellow 
creatures and equal participants in the drama of salvation, 
the new men of Calvinist society put aside such collaborative 
ideas, 

Walther von der Vogelweide had talked to his staff as 
‘Herr’ and St Francis had talked to the birds. As late as the 
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eighteenth century, animals were still widely regarded as 
legally responsible for their deeds, and animal trials were 
not uncommon. Magical awe and sacramental reverence be- 
fore things, a fear of violating the divine order and beauty 
anchored in nature, hindered Catholics from laying hands 
on the things of nature. Men could not be used as matter 
either, at least not with a good conscience. Even the Fuggers 
cited theological opinions to justify their financial operations. 
In Spain during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
men still considered canals and flood control as forbidden 
interferences with the divine order of nature.2 The Calvinist 
had no such irrational reservations. For him, the earth and 
the world of matter had no sacred significance. The earth 
was damned and no corporeal act could change one jot of 
the eternal decree. The things of this world could at best be 
put into God’s service, no more. The world became a mon- 
astery in a new, terrible sense. In it the ‘elect of God’ con- 
structed a new discipline. Work, military service and personal 
behaviour were subjected to the laws of the terrible God, 
who demanded total submission and perfect obedience.** 
The new army drill of Maurice of Orange fully reflected the 
spirit of Calvinism. An individualistic rabble of mercenaries 
was hammered into uniformity. Soldiers were to be mass 
produced. Each one was a mere interchangeable unit in a 
larger entity. Each man was to be absolutely like his neigh- 
bour. Men became material commodities.*4 As in primordial 
times, the commodity and the weapon once more became 
one. The de-consecrated thing became a commodity and 
weapon in the commercial and military operations of the 
capitalists.° Modern industr¥ arose in the weapon, uniform 
and armaments industry of the late sixteenth century. Army 
drill and factory discipline simplified and debased life to a 
degree unknown even to a beggar. As Mumford has pointed 
out, killing is, after all, merely an extreme simplification of 
life. The evil world was to be robbed of its false beauties, 
charm, colours, fragrances and sensual temptations. Its real 
nature was revealed in mines, factories, battlefields and 
counting-houses. The world was a bulwark to be conquered 
or a trial in which men and things were completely consumed. 
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In 1589 Amsterdam erected the first workhouse for vaga- 
bonds in a former convent of Poor Clares. In 1595 it built the 
first prison for men, and in 1603 a secret prison for the sons 
of honest burghers. The Calvinist saw no difference between 
the poorhouse and the prison.** Miseris et malis was written 
over the entrance to the jail-poorhouse in Dessau. Poverty 
meant that grace had been denied, Thus the only way to 
improve and better the poor was through a rigorous pro- 
gramme of work, and by the seventeenth century inmates of 
Calvinist institutions were often leased directly to capitalist 
entrepreneurs. The insatiable demand for factory labour and 
for soldiers was satisfied to some extent by this means. It is 
suggestive that all six Catholic poorhouses failed, while the 
Protestant poorhouses flourished. 

There was no room in such a system for compassion. “The 
conception of the punitive Lord of Judgment visibly hard- 
ened minds against poverty and suffering.’ “He who fell was 
kicked.’87 Pity was an offence against divine predestination 
which intended that the poor and the workers should serve 
its glory. Charity corrupted morals and interfered with work. 
The elect piled up their money in the counting-houses. It 
was God’s will. So was the poverty of the workers and soldiers 
who served in the factories and the army. The Huguenot 
Mandeville transformed this theological class system into a 
biological and sociological world-law. In his Essay on Charity 
and Charity Schools (1723) he argued against making man- 
kind totally happy. ‘It is clear that among free people where 
slavery is forbidden, the surest wealth exists in a great mass of 
hard working poor . . . In order to make society happy it is 
necessary that a considerable part of it be ignorant as well 
as poor.” 

The Manichaean heresy reappeared in these ideas. Calvin, 
who was a Picard, may well have been influenced by the 
heretical past of his native country. Calvinist misanthropy 
and hostility to nature was pure Manichaean dualism. It 
turned the earth into a hell, because it saw the earth as 
Hell. Six- to eight-year-old children were sent to the mines, 
dragged out of their sleep and taken off to factories. The 
average life expectancy fell to fifteen years. The earth was a 
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‘vale of tears’. Even Andrew Ure, the great defender of Vic- 
torian capitalism, denied that the children needed sunlight.38 
Gaslight was enough. In this work-world of terror, air and 
drinking-water were poisoned. Fallen nature had been broken 
and then, later, replaced by an artificial, intellectually pro- 
duced nature.* 

Calvinism unleashed tremendous forces, precisely because 
it suppressed and rejected other equally powerful forces. 
Nature, sexuality, the sensuousness and beauty of the fine 
arts were violently repressed, but this repression had to be 
paid for. Greed, ambition, vengefulness and arrogance burst 
out, as it had in the days of pre-Benedictine monasticism. A 
new militancy, not seen since the age of the fierce Eastern 
monks of the fourth century, arose. Once again, as in fourth- 
century Constantinople, Alexandria and Antioch, spiritual 
fanatics defended their Spirit at councils. Far more impor- 
tant than the militancy, which Calvinist repression of the 
natural side of man evoked, was the generation of a new 
fear. An age of fear began in the West. Just as Ivan rv had 
been afraid of an independent Church, because his subjects 
might no longer fear him, the Calvinist began to fear his own 
personality. He was afraid of the outbreak of his own under- 
ground, of naturalness, of sex, of humanity, He strangled 
nearly all the original Christian and evangelical virtues. He 
denied the essential spirit of the land of the Sermon of the 
Mount and the lilies of the valley. Joyous poverty, peaceful 
resignation and selfless giving were contemptible in his eyes. 
He denounced them as expressions of spiritual laziness and 
carnal lust. . 

There was one more Chrigt-like virtue to trample under: 
love itself. The way had indeed been prepared by the 
spiritual attitudes of late medieval piety, the devotio moderna 
and Ockhamism. Calvinism finished the job. Love became an 
ambiguous, trembling and yet arrogant love of God alone. 
Compassion was debased. It became weakness unworthy of 
the strong and pious. The Calvinist’s terror at his own vio- 


* The neon lights of the moder city continue to reflect this tra- 
dition. Man has built himself a new Jerusalem lit by electricity. 
Nature has been banished. 
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lated nature drove him to flight into the world. He raped 
and de-consecrated the body of nature with telescopes and 
microscopes and the surgeon's forceps, with range-finders, 
measures and numbers. 

The rapid secularization process of Calvinism in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was the unfolding of this 
inner dynamism. The individual fled the terrors of his own 
psychological underground and plunged into the battles of 
the stock exchanges, European wars, commercial, military 
and colonial operations on the world seas. The sea became a 
gigantic stage for Calvinist escape from the self.° Literature, 
too, in the areas under Calvinist influence played a similar 
role. In western Europe Calvinism overwhelmed the Free 
Churches, Lutheranism and sometimes Catholicism itself. The 
new novels, travel books, nature poems and autobiographies 
were the first coherent attempt to modify the rigour of 
Calvinist theology. Until the time of Gide and Brecht, west- 
ern European literature was to be preoccupied by the attempt 
to restore the elements of the human personality, which had 
been condemned and banished by Calvinism, As time passed 
the belles-lettres began to abandon the attempt to correct 
theology and demanded its liquidation instead. Yet even the 
most anti-theological of modern writers has been unable to 
efface the mark of Calvinism in his thinking. Some good 
examples can be seen in the struggle between good and evil 
in Anglo-Saxon detective fiction, the pathos of distance and 
purity in T. E. Lawrence, and the pathos of debauchery in 
D. H. Lawrence. Epics of heroes, of pioneers of labour, sci- 
ence and discovery were a Calvinist heritage. Calvin’s Moses, 
his heroicum ingenium, was the model for the hero of West- 
ern literature, the spiritually violent man of genius.5® 

The monstrous harshness of the Calvinist world-view 
shocked Lutheranism and Catholicism. It exerted a fascina- 
tion upon them from which neither has completely recovered 


* The sea has always represented the subconscious in one mod- 
ern interpretation, that of depth psychology. It is suggestive in this 
context to see a connection between Calvinist seamanship, explora- 
tion and travel, and the profound psychological tension which the 
doctrine produced in its Felisseea 
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to this day. Lutheranism feared Calvinism as the devil. Lu- 
therans burned their own preachers at the stake who were 
suspected of inclining towards Calvinism, The Catholicism of 
the Counter-Reformation evolved its methods of prayer, its 
spiritual book-keeping and its juridical severity in the shadow 
of Calvinism. Neither Jansenism nor neo-Catholic humanism 
would be comprehensible without Calvinism. The most re- 
markable aspect of Calvinism is not the effect its narrowness 
and asperity had on subsequent generations, but its subtle 
transformation into an ideology of free men. The bourgeoisie, 
who first spread it, soon found themselves locked in a life and 
death struggle for political liberty. Calvinists, especially in 
England and the Low Countries, needed the help and friend- 
ship of the free church movement, and this alliance, forged 
in necessity, freed the Calvinists to exert a creative and fruit- 
ful influence on the history of Europe. 

A crucial factor in the development of Calvinism in France 
was its mobilization of the powerful forces of the Waldensians 
and Albigensians who had been suppressed and persecuted 
for 300 years.*° In the last decade of the rule of Francis 1, 
a wave of persecution rolled over the Waldensians in 
Provence. Only a few thousand were able to fight their way 
to Geneva. During centuries of persecution, the peaceful 
Waldensians had roamed through all western Europe. Wal- 
densian pre-reformation manuscripts and translations of the 
New Testament into Provencal are still quite common.*t 

The Albigensian heritage was even stronger. No persecu- 
tion had been able to break the heroism of the perfecti. Noth- 
ing had been able to shake their ascetic dualism. They still 
saw the world as an imagortal struggle between the pure 
spirit of God and evil matter. The same landscape, the same 
cities, places and clans which had produced Catharism in the 
thirteenth century, now professed Calvinism. This continuity 
strengthened the fundamental Manichaeanism of the new 
movement. It also, paradoxically, hastened the secularization 
of Calvinism. The Albigensians, like all persecuted Christian 
sects, had been forbidden to practise any aspect of their cult. 
Since they could not train a clergy, support churches and 
chapter houses, nor appoint any public leadership, they be- 
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came secularized in a very literal sense. The obvious need to 
conceal what they were really up to led them to adopt 
worldly callings and activities. The decision to go under- 
ground had inevitably a secular tendency. To maintain the 
purity of their Faith, they had to communicate with each 
other. In short, they had to be able to travel without arousing 
suspicion. They became bankers, physicians, merchants and 
weavers. This process went on for generations and whole 
families became subterranean agents of the invisible church. 
In some cases, time would erode the inner urgency of the 
calling, but the fundamental attitudes, secrecy, suspicion, re- 
sentment of worldly authority, would pass on from father to 
son. 

Albigensian criticism of Catholic dogma, sacraments and 
philosophy, survived in this way, and passed into the Hugue- 
not movement. Huguenot biblical science reflected the 
ancient Albigensian rejection of ecclesiastical and worldly 
authority. Albigensian resentment and hostility strongly col- 
oured Huguenot philology and their doctrine of the right of 
resistance. The pure spiritual Faith of Albigensianism has 
always tended toward enlightenment. It wanted to destroy 
the Catholic superstitions of the uneducated, carnal masses 
through science and true wisdom. French Calvinism took 
oyer the basic mood and the religious-intellectual climate of 
Albigensianism. It also inherited the inclination to secular 
activities and habits, This transformation took place with 
surprising swiftness, The religious impetus changed into po- 
litical resistance under persecution. When the persecution 
abated, French Calvinism flowed back into the world, 
stronger than ever. It carried the philosophy and philology, 
the mathematics, the natural science and jurisprudence of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries along with it. 

The early French Protestants had been laymen. The first 
Protestant community in Meaux des Briconnet elected the 
wool-carder Pierre Leclerc as its pastor.42 They were weavers 
and drapers. They were humanists and jurists like Farel, 
Calvin and Béze (who characteristically was both a jurist 
and a classical philologist) and later autodidacts like Antoine 
Court and lay preachers like Rabaut. They were noblemen, 
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great lords and generals like Gaspard de Coligny, and law- 
yers like Claude Brousson, the creator of the ministry for 
the ‘Church of the Wilderness’. 

New inspirations enriched Calvinism through these men’s 
daily experience of life. Their occupations accelerated the 
trend toward secular organization. Catholic persecution be- 
gan at once. There was an obvious need for a strict spiritual 
and political order. At the Academy in Geneva Calvin tire- 
lessly trained young men for sacrificial service in France.48 
The first Synod, in Paris in 1559, was secret. It set up an 
established Church (église dressée). Its order (police) had 
been ordained by Christ, and was proclaimed holy and invio- 
lable (sacré et inviolable). The Synod’s structure reflected 
the legalistic taste of the French bourgeoisie. The model 
was the court structure in civil jurisprudence. The Provinces 
of the Synod formed a mighty religious-political body in- 
spired by God’s Spirit and Word. It administered itself 
democratically and was in a real sense the model for the 
Revolutionary Convention.* 

The modern nation, as a conspiratorial community of in- 
spired, enlightened bearers of salvation, was born in the meet- 
ings of these Calvinist enthusiasts. They were progressives 
in a thoroughly modern sense. The 40,000 members of the 
Reformed Church found confirmation in Calvin’s teaching of 
the rights of the estates, and of the people to resist the ex- 
travagance, cruelty and weakness of the kings. They felt 
themselves to be the élite of the nation. Under a prominent, 
gifted leader, Admiral Gaspard de Coligny, they waged a 
civil war in France from 1562 to 1598. Had they triumphed, 
power over all Europe woyld have fallen to them. Nothing 
in Europe would have been able to resist the triumphal 
march of this army of God and the purges of its commissars. 
The people under arms had been commissioned by God’s 
wrath to purge the world of all ‘lewd persons’ and ‘enemies 
of God’. 

The Catholic world was stunned and appalled. They saw 
before them the rise of a Huguenot International, stretching 

*The first president of the Convention was, appropriately 
enough, a Huguenot pastor, Rabaut-Saint-Etienne. 
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from Geneva to Scotland, England, the Low Countries, the 
German southwest, and encompassing the whole eastern edge 
of Europe from Poland to Transylvania, up to the Croat 
Bogomilian country. They saw it as the revival of the first 
Manichaean International of the Albigensians in the thir- 
teenth century. And again the anxiety of the weaker side 
unleashed a dreadful reaction. Franciscans and Dominicans 
preached a crusade against the heretics, the enemies of sal- 
vation, the profaners of the Eucharist and of holy relics and 
images. Their words recalled the days of Agobard of Lyons 
and the Albigensian and Waldensian wars. Pius vy, a stern 
Dominican, demanded the extermination of the Huguenots 
in France. Catherine de’ Medici, the weak and irresolute 
ruler, vacillated. In 1572, on St Bartholomew’s night, all the 
Huguenot leaders and as many of their followers as could 
be seized on the spot were murdered. Coligny’s head was 
brought to Rome. The extermination of the Huguenots 
(Hugonotorum Strages) was celebrated in a triumphal Mass. 
Splendid processions filled the streets and a special, com- 
memorative medallion was struck. On one side, an angel 
raised the cross in one hand while killing Huguenots with 
the other. The reverse side bore the image of the Pope. This 
monstrous deed split France into two nations. Protestantism 
was forced to become a worldly, political resistance move- 
ment. ‘Perhaps the most momentous consequence of St 
Bartholomew’s night was the fact that for Protestant France 
any further consideration of the spiritual basis of the religious 
struggle had become practically impossible.’44 

A war of annihilation broke out between the Huguenots 
and the ‘Catholic League’. For decades, churches, mon- 
asteries, villages and entire areas were destroyed and devas- 
tated. This paroxysm of hate mercifully could not last for 
ever. The fury of the struggle finally burnt out. It left 
the nation completely exhausted. Henry rv was thus free to 
begin the work of pacification and reconstruction. The Edict 
of Nantes (1598) assured the Huguenot nation 100 towns 
(for eight years) and 800 church communities, divided into 
sixty-two district synods. Although Henry of Navarre lost his 
life as a result of this settlement, he had managed to serve 
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the internal peace of France for half a century. During this 
brief interlude, a genuine dialogue between Catholics and 
Huguenots took place. This was the golden age, when Hugue- 
nots met the Catholic intelligentsia in the salon of Madame 
Des Loges. It was the beginning of tolerance, science and 
intellectuality of the early Enlightenment.*® 

In the midst of the persecutions, the hatred and intoler- 
ance, a reaction against both Calvinist and Catholic fanati- 
cism began to emerge. In a sense, it had always been there. 
Its sources lay deep in the Stoic and Franciscan traditions. 
Lull, Nicholas of Cusa and Erasmus were its patron saints, 
but in the late sixteenth century it began to gather new 
vigour, the vigour of a man like Rabelais. Calvin hated 
Rabelais passionately, and Rabelais responded in kind.4® In 
Calvin’s theology he saw a monstrous presumption which 
made a tyrant of God and slave of man. Rabelais was an 
ex-Franciscan who had transformed Franciscan love of crea- 
tures and cosmic joy into an enthusiastic ‘vitalistic and 
dynamic triumph of corporality’.‘7 Rabelais still retained 
much of the openness to the world and nature of the Fran- 
ciscans of the sixteenth century.‘$ His folk-epic Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, the greatest work of French folk-literature to 
the present day, celebrated the joys of the natural life of 
man.4? 

Rabelais set free everything that Calvin wanted to bind, to 
ban, to repress and to damn. The underground of archaic so- 
ciety broke out in a flood of ribaldry and sex jokes. Rabelais 
combined the pathos and realism of the late medieval, folk 
preachers, the precision and observation of a Paracelsian 
physician and the refined-erudition of the baroque human- 
ists. All of his enormous gifts served the one, great cause, the 
goodness of man. Rabelais preached man’s right to be free 
of the suffocating dungeons of mad dogmas. He was the 
prince of scoffers, the master of jesters and the lord of exuber- 
ance. Nothing heavenly, but all things earthly, could be 
made holy. Despite his claim that he preferred drunkards and 
syphilitics to the wise, he belonged in spirit to the liberal 
tradition of Thomas More, Nicholas of Cusa and Erasmus, 
He wanted to build an earthly paradise for a free, tolerant 
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and contented humanity. This was the essential idea behind 
the Abbey of Théléme. Gentlemen and ladies would be able 
to withdraw into a better world, where they could really 
enjoy the things of this world. There would be festivals, 
celebrations and various studies. A six-storied polyglot library 
was to adorn this cathedral of the new man. The Abbey of 
Théléme fused the tradition of Gottfried of Strasbourg, the 
Minnesingers’ grotto of love, and the Italian tradition of 
court circles and select academies. It was a transitional 
phenomenon, leading from the world of the academy, which 
was fast disappearing, to the new Benedictine foundations 
and the salons of the Enlightenment.®° 

There were other forces at work, which were not originally 
French, but which profoundly influenced the growth of the 
idea of tolerance in France. In the previous chapter we fol- 
lowed the stream of emigrants from Italy and Spain. These 
men—Anabaptists, free thinkers, Erasmians and Waldensians 
—bore the Church of the Spirit to Venice and Switzerland, 
and later, as we saw, to eastern Europe. In 1550 the Ana- 
baptist council in Venice united this secret international of 
spiritualists, free-thinking and a-dogmatic nonconformists, 
Within a few years they were able to gain a footing in the 
Low Countries and England where they created the Deism 
and the tolerance of the early Enlightenment. Rabelais was a 
messenger from France to this open world, He conceived of 
the new man, capable of admitting ignorance, open to self- 
irony, attentive to the welfare of soul and body and adaptable 
in every sort of human company. The new man would be 
well-travelled, and learned in ‘the Book of the World’. He 
would honour truth even when it lay with the enemy, He 
would be well aware of his own insignificance, and of the 
fact that he was no more than a tiny point in the universe. 
He could, therefore, be intolerant only of conceit, torpidity 
and violence,51 

Jean Bodin (1520-96) portrayed this international of non- 
conformists in his secretly distributed work, Heptaplomeres 
(1588 to 1593).52 In it a Catholic, a Lutheran, a Calvinist, a 
Jew, a Mohammedan, a representative of natural religion, 
and a man indifferent to religion peacefully discuss the kin- 
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ship of all religions. The basic ideas in this work come from 
Aristotle and the World of the Three Rings. Bodin developed 
a science of comparative religion in which he tried to demon- 
strate the influence of environmental factors on the indi- 
vidual religions. His other positions, for example, those on 
the paradox of the incarnation of God, the redemption, the 
Eucharist and the salvation of the most miserable of men, 
stemmed from revolutionary spiritualism. Bodin had a strong 
feeling for the positive elements in the individual historical 
religions. He knew of no criterion for the true religion, hence 
the state had to tolerate them all. Reason and natural law 
and the ethics of Stoicism would suffice to achieve earthly 
bliss. 

Bodin was by no means a mere sceptic. He was among 
other things a great political economist. In 1574 he started 
his investigations of the origin of shortages in France, At 
the same time, he was a political thinker of great sophistica- 
tion, who worked out the idea of state sovereignty. In his 
Six livres de la République (1576) he developed the conse- 
quences of this idea in terms of enlightened absolutism, His 
thinking had a strong legal flavour, but his passionate 
espousal of freedom of conscience, justice and peace often 
carried him beyond the limits of jurisprudence. Bodin em- 
bodied that second French humanism which set itself against 
the fury of the warring confessions. He had studied in Tou- 
louse, where as in the Albigensian days the enemies still 
clashed with each other.* After Toulouse, he went to live in 
Paris, where he came into close contact with prominent 
Huguenots. As a councillor of King Henry mm in Laon, and 
also as a deputy of the Phiftd Estate at the Assembly of the 
Estates General in Blois in 1576, he acquired the experience 
that made him realize that all Europe was in the throes of 
a profound transformation. If men were to cease slaughter- 
ing one another in religious wars, then a new sense of mod- 
eration and human dignity, freedom, law and tolerance had 
to be constructed. Concrete reforms of the state and society, 


*The University itself had been a product of the Albigensian 
wars. 
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jurisprudence, economy and education were equally im- 
portant. 

Cautiously he began to work out some proposals for re- 
forms, and his book on the State was the first volume of a 
great work on a well-ordered universe. He saw clearly that 
religions had been transformed into militant political ideolo- 
gies.* He saw furthermore that men were using God to 
justify erection of earthly tyrannies. Thus he stressed that 
sovereignty does not come from God, but from human needs. 
The state was merely an association of families. In it the 
father was the supreme master of the fundamental, social 
unit, Bodin, the man of the early Enlightenment, was the 
author of the conservative idea of the middle way, which 
the Romantics later distorted. As Bodin looked about, he 
thought that there was visible confirmation of this theory 
both in geography and race. France, the country in the mid- 
dle of the temperate intellectual and spiritual climate, lay 
between the cold, dry democratic north and hot, intelligent, 
lazy and theocratic south. In France the man of reason and 
moderation was at home. 

In his Essais (1580 ff.) Montaigne tried to verify Bodin’s 
leading idea. The very word Essai expressed the undogmatic 
quality of Montaigne’s thinking, or, as Friedrich puts it, 
“‘Montaigne’s urge to exist in his own uncertainty,’ Silently, 
unobserved, these ideas undermined the fortresses of dog- 
matic certainty. Like the imperceptible impact of pietism and 
the ‘Silent in the Land’, Montaigne’s thinking infiltrated the 
arrogant positions of absolutist doctrines, ideologies and con- 
fessions. Its apparently infinite openness for everything natu- 
ral was irresistible. There were no questions which could 
not be asked. What is man? A very dignified and a very 
wretched being, ‘the most miserable and fragile of all crea- 
tures’.°4 Insignificant man ought not to try to hold God 
and the world in the strangling grasp of his reason and 
Faith.5 Man is a being of contradictions and habits and 
both environment and habit determine his religious attitude. 
Man is also open to illusion and reality. He can accept the 


* Karl Kraus once observed that every ideologue thinks of war. 
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‘truth of facts’ (vérité des faits) sentiently, obediently, 
pliantly ‘in their apparent concreteness’.5° Montaigne believed 
that traditional ways of life, historical and social realities and 
psychological phenomena were such facts. He saw man as 
an ego who carefully observes itself, always alert, critical 
and open.5? A central feature of this self-analysis in Mon- 
taigne is what Friedrich calls ‘persistent self-negation’, the 
ultimate aim of which is to experience death in the ‘wisdom 
of obedience’.°* This attitude toward death represents a su- 
perb secular translation of the essence of the spirituality of 
the devotio moderna. The docta ignorantia has become 
ignorance doctorale.5® It implies ‘sentient contact with the 
unperceived cosmic order’,®° which is to be obeyed in the 
limited contact with little things. 

Montaigne almost never cited the Gospels. Plutarch and 
Seneca were the foundations of his ‘philosophical pastoral 
care’ and his praise of inwardness.*! In Chapter Three of 
the first book of the Essais he defended primitive peoples 
denounced by Christians as wild and barbaric. Chacun 
appelle barbarie ce qui n’est pas de son usage.®* For Mon- 
taigne, the barbarians were the systematic thinkers, the 
Aristotelian schoolmen,t and all those who nail man to the 
cross of their closed systems of relations and who throw 
him in the dungeons and on the pyres of their closed worlds. 
The fundamentally heroic tone of his Essais and their im- 
manent Christian character was soon perceived and admired 
by the Catholic neo-humanists, by Jean-Pierre Camus and 
Frangois de Sales. 

In the midst of the bitterest battles between Huguenots 
and Catholics at the age of thirty-eight, Montaigne retired 
to his castle. He left a very promising career as judge and 
councillor in the parliament of Bordeaux, because he felt a 
compelling need to try to reconcile the bitter antagonisms 
in the world around by quiet contemplation. His own fam- 
ily had been deeply sundered by the religious warfare. “A 
brother and two sisters had joined the Reformation. A niece, 


} He himself came from the Franciscan and Lullian tradition 
of Sabunde. 
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who had been raised as a Calvinist, had later converted— 
allegedly under his influence—to Catholicism and was pro- 
nounced blessed in the following century. One of his cousins 
was a Jesuit. His wife’s family were notorious enemies of 
the Huguenots.’*? Montaigne like Bodin was a foe of the 
Catholic League and like his friend Charron carried on his 
meditations in the shadows cast by St Bartholomew’s night. 
He was distressed by the Huguenot and Catholic firebrands, 
who were devouring the country and its minds. 

Montaigne’s friend and greatest direct disciple was the 
priest and pastor Pierre Charron, who wrote the main ethical 
work of the religious Enlightenment (Traité de la Sagesse, 
1601). It was completely independent in dogma and in its 
attitude to moral questions. It was not unlike the works of 
Bacon written between 1605 and 1620. Charron’s de la 
Sagesse, Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbury’s de Veritate of 
1624 and Grotius’s International Law, all came into being as 
the European centre was destroying itself in the Thirty Years 
War. There is another point to notice about Charron’s book. 
In it religious humanism awoke once again on this southern 
French soil of the World of the Three Rings. In the midst 
of a civil war, it rediscovered itself in stoicism, very much 
in the spirit of the devotio moderna. “Man is the true science 
and the true study of man.’ Charron argued that although 
man suffered from vanity, weakness, inconstancy, misery 
(vanité, faiblesse, inconstance, misére) he was also distin- 
guished by a strong will. The crucial idea for Charron was 
the Preud’homie. According to Charron, the enlightened and 
sceptical, worldly-wise, introspective, noble man could ac- 
quire the virtues of right being, life and knowledge, through 
a natural and reasonable life. I want men to be good with- 
out heaven or hell.’ ‘I want you to be a good man because 
nature and reason (that is God) will it. The world-order, 
of which you are the least small part, so requires it.’65 This 
stoic-Cistercian concept of righteousness is reminiscent of 
Aelred of Rievaux’s Book of Friendship. Charron, who 
wanted at one time to become a Cistercian, believed that 
through this discipline of righteousness the pious and virtuous 
philosopher could be raised above the quarrel of the confes- 
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sions: La religion est postérieure a la preuThomie. Religion 
was obviously inferior in Charron’s eyes to virtue. Religion 
was no more than the actual creeds of the two parties in a 
ghastly civil war. Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau all copied 
from Montaigne, but they read Charron too. Their criticism 
of religion was born of the war experience of the lacerated 
South, in that World of the Three Rings where Albigensians, 
anaes Calvinists and Catholics clashed with one an- 
other. 

In this setting of religious scepticism, a few men tried to 
liberate the divine and the human from the grip of the re- 
ligious parties. Francisco Sanchez (1550 to 1622) fitted 
easily into these circles. Sanchez, a Portuguese physician, 
had been professor of medicine at Montpellier and Toulouse. 
His scientific, epistemological scepticism was directed at the 
grip of the Aristotelians and scholastics on the truth. In 1580 
he published his book, That nothing certain is known (Quod 
Nihil Scitur). In that same year the first books of the Essais 
appeared and William of Orange, the liberator of the Low 
Countries was banished by absolutist Spain and the Roman 
Church.** Like Descartes, Sanchez employed doubt as a 
method. Man should not try to arrive at an absolute truth, 
as all ideologies claim to do. If he is modest, he can use his 
powers of observation, experiment and judgment to gain a 
conditional knowledge, in other words, a purely human 
knowledge. He must ‘be careful to observe all the hindrances 
and inadequacies that are peculiar to our perception.’ 

The spirit of Charron and Sanchez found powerful support 
in the Low Countries, which had inherited the economic 
position of Venice and the_ftalian city-states.°7 They also in- 
herited the special position of Venice in European intellec- 
tual history. They became the refuge of Huguenots, Lu- 
theran sectarians, Polish and Hungarian Enthusiasts, Italian 
and Spanish humanists and natural scientists. The Low Coun- 
tries transmitted the Enlightenment to England and strength- 
ened the inner resistance in France. They became the pub- 
lishing centre for France, and sent streams of enlighteners 
and pietists to Germany, as well as deep into Russia. In the 
Low Countries, Manichaean heretics, free-spirits, groups of 
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the right and left reform movement had been active since 
the late eleventh century. Beguines and Beghards, the 
woman’s movement, the first German mysticism, devotio 
moderna, Eckhart and Tauler were all at home there. 
Ruysbroeck, the symbolic spokesman of the region profoundly 
influenced Geert Groote, Thomas 4 Kempis, Nicholas of Cusa 
and Erasmus. Surprisingly, he had a very great effect on the 
sober, strongly dualistic Averroists and Aristotelians of the 
Paris scholasticism of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, from Siger of Brabant down to John of Mirecourt. 
These men were extreme rationalists, who pushed relent- 
lessly toward immanence. Despite their rigorous rationalism, 
many of them professed an often neoplatonically garbed 
pantheism. This curious combination of doctrines must have 
been nourished by the smouldering underground of the peo- 
ple. The Parisian masters could not fail to be affected by 
the popular ecstatic revivals and mystical convulsions. They 
began to try to seize God through a passionate intellectual 
effort. One can follow the tradition of the passionate grasp- 
ing of God from low-German versions of the Song of Songs 
to William of Moerbeke and to the reception of the divine- 
passion by Leone Ebreo, Giordano Bruno and Spinoza. 

The struggle for political, social and economic freedom in 
the Low Countries was closely linked with the struggle of 
these sharply accentuated groups, parties, and estates for 
religious freedom. Religious freedom meant a way to self- 
knowledge and the right to use their own experience of the 
world in searching for a holy conscience.®* As early as 1525, 
Luther was appalled by the ideas which some men from 
Antwerp discussed with him. To them the Holy Ghost was 
nothing else but reason and understanding. The statesman 
Coornhert, who was born in Amsterdam in 1522 and became 
Secretary-General of the States in 1572, was an example of 
the same development. He drew his enlightened ideas on 
freedom of religion, freedom of conscience and tolerance 
from his own political experience. These ideas led him to the 
threshold of a natural religion, free of dogma, and paved the 
way for the early Enlightenment and Deism of seventeenth- 
century England. Coornhert asked: What has been the use 
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of the violent efforts of Charles vy and Philip to subject 
Europe or the Low Countries to one creed?®® The rich and 
politically experienced patricians in Amsterdam and the 
countless groups of ‘Silent in the land’ wanted to read their 
Bible and interpret it by themselves. They wanted freedom 
of economic enterprise (against all Lutheran, French and 
Calvinist state economic systems and regulations), freedom 
of the seas (with Hugo Grotius and Graswinckel) and also 
the freedom to conclude political alliances. Boxhornius, Jean 
de Witt, Noodt, Huber and especially Pieter de la Court 
were the representatives of this statesman-like, upper bour- 
geoisie. 

The freedom of their economic activity did not seem as- 
sured to them without a liberal state constitution and reli- 
gious self-determination. In a very characteristic way, Court 
attacked the corporations of professors, who monopolized sci- 
ence, as much as the guilds monopolized the crafts.79 These 
patrician, liberal tendencies centred around the Republican 
party and its seat, Amsterdam, The militant Calvinism of 
the broad, lower strata of the people was always hostile to 
it. These Calvinists were convinced that the struggle for the 
freedom of the Low Countries against Spanish, French and 
Roman absolutism could be won only when the people had 
been united in the strictest Calvinist discipline under God. 
They rallied around the House of Orange and the guberna- 
torial party which held the military direction of the great 
struggle in its hands. The Huguenot refugees became far 
more extreme under the influence of the religious and politi- 
cally militant thought of these circles. 

The leader, William of Qrange, the ‘Liberator’, had been 
born a Lutheran, and raised as a Catholic. He became a 
Calvinist at the decisive moment of the great struggle 
against Spain and Rome, and died with these words on his 
lips, Mon Dieu, ayez pitié de mon dme et de ce pauvre peu- 
ple. As leaders of ‘this poor people’ the House of Orange 
assumed a very great power. They threatened to become 
the founders of a militant Calvinist absolutism. There were 
terrible potentialities in these great popular leaders. Maurice 
of Nassau showed what these potentialities were when he 
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became Governor of the West Indies Company’s holdings in 
Brazil. His aim was evidently to create a colonial totalitarian 
state, and he used military and political techniques on an 
almost modern scale. At the same time, the Jesuits were try- 
ing to do the same thing in Paraguay. These colonial experi- 
ments are an important clue to the thinking of the early 
baroque era. They demonstrate beyond any shadow of a 
doubt that the totalitarian ideas of Campanella, Bacon or 
Hobbes were not empty fantasies, Whenever these men of 
the baroque got the chance, they put them into practice. The 
men of the baroque seriously intended to subject everything 
in human life to the service of the one divine and govern- 
mental majesty. These colonial experiments and the totali- 
tarian thinking of the age were important contributors to 
revolutionary Jacobinism. 

In the midst of the conflict between patrician liberality 
and the absolutism of the House of Orange, Oldenbarneveldt, 
Arminius and Grotius began to develop their remarkable 
ideas. All three failed to achieve what they had set out to 
do, but their defeat made them more fruitful for the later 
ages than success at the time could ever have done. Johann 
of Oldenbarneveldt was a Ratz Pensionar, a secretary of 
the States General, and a kind of permanent advocate of 
Holland. He has been called ‘the most gifted of the Nether- 
landers’ and ‘the second founder of the Dutch State’.™! He 
was a great legal scholar, profoundly imbued with Calvin’s 
work-ethos, but despite the strong Calvinist strain in his 
make-up he remained passionately committed to patrician 
tolerance and freedom. His motto, which he drew from 
Nicholas of Cusa and Erasmus, expressed his position: “To 
know nothing completely is the surest faith.’ He was a clever 
and often daring statesman. He had to be in order to guide 
Holland through such dangerous years. In the end, he was 
defeated in the struggle against Maurice of Orange and 
radical Calvinism, and the ‘Father of the State’ was executed 
in 1619. 

Oldenbarneyeldt had taken Arminius, the Leyden theology 
professor under his protection.?2 Like his protector, Arminius 
attempted to fight back against the increasing bitterness, of 
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the confessional conflict. He was a victim of the inexorable 
dialectic of spiritual history. The historian can see in his 
tragic career a perfect example of the interplay of the forces 
between a social and political substructure on one side and a 
religious superstructure on the other. The Calvinist con- 
sistory of Amsterdam had requested his theological help to 
put down internal opposition. Resistance to the merciless, 
damning Calvinist God was growing steadily in Calvinist 
communities. Arminius began an intensive study of the Bible 
and patristic texts. The results were unexpected. He be- 
came fascinated by the idea of freedom. To the horror of 
his Calvinist brethren, he came forward with a new doctrine 
which ascribed to man the freedom to accept or to refuse 
God’s grace out of his own free will (not as a consequence 
of an absolutist divine decree). This doctrine reflected the 
struggle for existence and the self-consciousness of a patrician 
class striving for freedom and free trade. Immediately a 
considerable following gathered around him. They were 
called the Arminians or Remonstrants. The Calvinist synod 
of Dortrecht, of course, condemned this doctrine of the 
Remonstrants, and these revisionists were persecuted every- 
where with Calvinistic consistency. Oldenbarneveldt paid the 
death penalty for his advocacy of the atheistic Arminius. 

A few years later a reconciliation between Calvinism and 
Arminianism was attempted at the Theological College in 
Namur. This school founded by Duplessis-Mornay and by 
Moses Amyraut, the theorist of hypothetical universalism, re- 
mained a special case. Most of the other Huguenots became 
more, rather than Jess, dogmatic. The ferocity of Catholic 
persecution drove them to,hold the extreme tenets of the 
doctrine of predestination more tightly. Persecution and 
suppression were, as always, unable to stop Arminianism 
from spreading from Holland into other Protestant countries, 
especially to England. Persecution only succeeded in forcing 
Arminianism into a secular and rational form. Calvinism be- 
came responsible for the creation of its own deadliest foe. 
Secularized Arminianism undermined the closed state, 
church, and theological doctrine of Calvinism. Together with 
Socinianism, which arose out of Catholic reform-humanism, 
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it became the element of secularization, enlightenment, 
democracy, of tolerance, of the movement for peace and 
freedom in Protestant Europe.” 

Oldenbarneveldt’s fall sealed the fate of the Arminian, 
Hugo de Groot (Grotius).7# Oldenbarneveldt was executed 
in 1619, and Grotius condemned to lifelong imprisonment. 
Grotius was a descendant of an old family of burgomasters 
and regents. He was a child prodigy, and was sent about 
the country at official expense to display his learning. At the 
age of twelve he converted his Catholic mother to Calvinism. 
He won his literary spurs with a defence of the theft of a 
richly laden Portuguese ship by the East India Company 
(1604, De iure praedae commentarius), This work was com- 
missioned by the East India Company. Naturally it dealt 
with the freedom of the seas (Mare liberum, seu de iure 
quod Batavis compedit ad Indica commercia) and hence 
the right of the Dutch to their Asian trade. Grotius was the 
new Paul of international Jaw. In 1621, after he had spent 
two years in prison, he managed to escape by hiding in a 
chest of books which his resourceful wife had smuggled in 
to him. They moved to Paris and in 1625 he wrote the stand- 
ard work of European international law, Concerning the 
Right of War and Peace (De iure belli ac pacis). 

Grotius, who had been strongly influenced by Arminius, 
believed that men were naturally free. Since neither Church 
nor state could curtail this freedom, civil society could only 
exist by the acceptance of a rule of law. As he looked out at 
the world, he saw what seemed to be international anarchy. 
If men could only grasp the mechanism of human society, 
they might hope to control it. That mechanism was the 
natural Jaw. Reason and equity should provide the basis on 
which men and nations of goodwill could reach an under- 
standing. 

Like most successful intellectuals, Grotius went from fail- 
ure to failure in his personal life. He could stay neither in 
Holland nor in Hamburg, to which he fled in 1632. His 
diplomatic missions were unsuccessful. His mission to Paris 
in 1634 as Swedish ambassador ended in failure. In the 
centuries after his death, his reputation has grown. The 
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Grotius Society was founded in London in 1915. The League 
of Nations and the U.N. are based on his ideas, In the 
Atlantic community he is considered to be the greatest 
teacher of international law and political science. Today we 
can see how much he owed to his precursors, the Italian 
Gentile, and the Spaniards, de Vitoria, Soto, Vasques, Covar- 
rubias, Suarez and Ayala. Some of these men went far be- 
yond Grotius in the sharpness of their juridical definitions and 
precision of the questions they formulated. 

From the point of view of this study, it is less important 
to trace the lineage of Grotius’s ideas than to see him in 
terms of the spiritual tradition to which he belonged. 
Grotius was the late flowering of the devotio moderna. In 
his work its religious rationalism ripened. Its civic common- 
sense, its egocentric conscientiousness and its strict division 
between God and the world, were elevated to universal 
validity. The devotio moderna had become the sober sim- 
plicity of a legal philosophy which all those who believe in 
God and (or) reason, in divine (or) human law were duty- 
bound to accept. Even if there were no God, the statements 
of natural law would still be universally valid and binding 
in their effect. Grotius’s little book Concerning the Truth of 
the Christian Religion went through 110 editions. It was 
translated into dozens of languages, even Arabic. This suc- 
cess may well be compared with The Imitation of Christ. 
Grotius’s motto Ruit Hora meant more than merely making 
the most of one’s time. It was a secular expression of the 
profound sense of the transiency of existence, which had 
been so deeply rooted in the devotio moderna. It meant that 
men had so little time on n_garth. Thus Grotius, like his kins- 
man, Gerrit Groote, was ultimately a teacher of righteous- 
ness and the right way to live. He was the precursor of John 
Locke. 

The Holland of the Calvinists and Arminians was locked 
in a life and death struggle with the political and sacerdotal 
powers of France and Spain. The open, pragmatic peoples 
of the Low Countries were repelled by the gloomy and 
ostentatious court ceremonial of Madrid and Paris. They 
tured away from the closed and windowless little worlds 
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of salvation in Spain and France. At the same time they 
dismantled the sacred conception of nature. Dutch painting 
portrayed landscapes, interiors, animals, food, hams, plants, 
fish and hens, instead of glorifying the sacred altar. Art left 
the presence and the divine service of the earthly kings. 
Men looked at nature objectively, that is, they divided spirit 
and matter. They were free to concentrate on the technical 
mastery of nature. Amsterdam, which had assumed so many 
of Venice’s functions, took on the function of engineering 
centre. 

Holland’s engineers were the leaders of their profession 
in Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Only 
in Italy did they have rivals in water control and land- 
reclamation, The Dutch built dikes and canals which saved 
time and served as the first railroads of the Continent.” 
Like Venice, Holland developed a glass industry. Glass 
lengthened the day inside the house and spectacles increased 
the working age of man. The Hollander Cippersheim in- 
vented the telescope in 1605. As early as 1590 the Dutchman 
Zacharias Jansen had invented the compound microscope. 
With its help fifty years later, the merchant Leeuwenhoek 
became the first bacteriologist. The eye, which for a 
thousand years had been the sacred instrument for the 
Platonic-Augustinian contemplation of God, had finally been 
profaned. In the mirror, the eye examined the self, critically 
and admiringly.7* The eye looked at the shape of man. 
Visual observation became part of a secular and introspective 
Calvinist era which led directly from Rembrandt to Rous- 
seau.’7 The ground lens made possible the scientific separa- 
tion of the ego from nature and matter, which became the 
characteristic mark of science and thought in the seven- 
teenth century, Glass made life and thought objective. It 
placed yet another barrier between man and the organic 
cosmos of old Europe. The eye was no longer sacred. Man 
and nature had been torn apart, God and the world were 
far apart. Only a politics of power could restore the unity 
of the state, and a theology of the pure spirit, the unity of 
religion. At the base of all this lay a deep despair over the 
insurmountable abyss between God and the world. 
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When in 1642 Richelieu defeated the last conspiracy, 
Pope Urban yur said about him, ‘If there is a God, he will 
certainly have to atone. If there is none, he is an excellent 
man.”® In these words the whole horror and tension of the 
baroque which appeared so monstrous to its successors is 
hidden,7® Here are the two orders of Pascal and Jansenius, 
and Descartes’s knowledge of the evil spirit (spiritus malig- 
nus) of matter and the diyine Spirit who cannot err. Both 
premises were valid. Both were believed and maintained: 
“God is’ and ‘Richelieu is an excellent man’. Mazarin was 
another example of the tension between the two orders of 
existence. When he died in 1661, he confessed that he could 
feel no remorse for his sins.8° He had merely stolen vast 
treasures and piled them up im his palace at Vincennes. As 
he lay dying he had the meaning of the Mass recited to him. 
Perhaps he had never bothered to learn it in his previous 
career. 

Richelieu’s three-headed portrait by Ph. de Campaigne 
strikes us as being more open, despite a certain vulpine 
quality, than does that of Descartes or the mask-like face 
of Leibniz, whose shadowy ambiguity horrified his contem- 
poraries. The character and work of these great destroyers 
revealed the same duality.8! It was as if Calvin’s God had 
become flesh in these men. “We must break down many 
more walls before we arrive at our goal’, wrote Richelieu 
to his king after the fall of La Rochelle.8? During the siege 
of this city he sent a message to Madrid that this struggle 
was the beginning of the extirpation of heresy in all Europe 
while at the same time he was vigorously supporting the 
German, Dutch and Scandinayian Protestants, This Cardinal 
of the holy Roman Church no longer believed in Christen- 
dom, no longer believed in Europe, no longer believed in a 
free (Erasmian) interplay of the grace of God and the 
deeds of man. Like Descartes and Pascal he bore the turbu- 
lence of all these forces and passions in his soul. This emerges 
clearly from his early polemical writings against Protestants. 
He condemned them for wanting to surrender society to 
anarchy and chaos by their demand for freedom of con- 
science.®? Hierarchy and authority are necessary in order to 
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avoid the worst evil: anarchy. Protestantism delivered the 
state to the will of the people, but the people was a hydra- 
headed beast who does not know its own passions. It was a 
deaf and dumb mass. 

Richelieu was so terrified of anarchy because he had lost 
faith in the silent and gentle force of grace. He had lost 
the healthy sense of respect for what has grown organically 
in history. This anxiety and despair united him with the 
great revolutionary ideologists of the French Revolution, 
who were his spiritual children. He prepared the way for 
them by ‘making’ the absolute state. Desperate activity and 
a desire to do everything by himself expressed his personal 
fears and those of the entire baroque age, of falling into his 
own abyss. In their innermost recesses the men of the 
baroque could no longer believe in a natural encounter, to 
say nothing of co-operation between the separated worlds 
of God and man, spirit and matter. A titanic system was 
constructed to enforce discipline on men. They waged war 
on the mothers, everything feminine or changing, especially 
the Church and the people, both of which they saw as 
feminine. Descartes and Pascal sought to subject female 
matter to male mathematics. Richelieu, who in so many 
ways was spiritually close to Calvin and John Knox, fought 
against ‘the impure, self-seeking, maternal régime of Maria 
de’ Medici with its soft female compromises’.8 The victory 
would be obtained through his male reason. 

At the high point of the crisis, Louis mt said to his mother, 
Maria de’ Medici; ‘I honour you as my mother, but I serve 
the state more truly than I serve you.’85 It was Richelieu 
who wrote the sacral promises of Maria’s other son, Gaston 
of Orléans, which Gaston swore to Louis xm. Not only 
would Gaston love Louis but revere him as his father, and 
swear before him as before the altar.8* Richelieu founded a 
new father cult for his king and for the state. Richelieu was 
a secular Gregory vu. Like Gregory he revoked the ancient, 
sacred blood-rights of the hereditary nobility of the land.* He 
tore them away from their castles and their fiefs and en- 


* They continued to retain and exercise their traditional right to 
have incense offered to them three times during the Mass. 
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slaved them in the service of the court. Later this nobility 
was to react with cynicism and profligacy against the com- 
pulsory and celibate service of the new God Father. But for 
the moment the absolute King and his all powerful reason 
were triumphant. Through a terrible new court ceremony, 
the absolute King developed an inexorable technique by 
which he observed and regulated every least movement of 
the soul, the mind and the body. 

In the age of Calvin the strongest tendencies were in fa- 
vour of Richelieu. Richelieu would have never been able to 
subject the Roman Catholic court party, the old nobility and 
the colourful variety of the provinces to his omniscient state 
if he had not had French neo-Calvinism as his unconscious 
but most trusty ally. The period of peace under Henry 1v 
had produced a schism in the ranks of the Calvinists, while 
hurrying on the already rapid progress of secularization 
among them. Only a small part (mostly bourgeois and man- 
ual workers of the low class) stuck to the spirit of the old 
resistance. The high nobility, the military and the engineers 
were fascinated by the ascetic demands of the new state. 
The state was God on earth. It took everything and offered 
in exchange the honour to be allowed to live and die in 
ceaseless and highly strenuous work. Young neo-Calvinists, 
thirsting for action and ready for sacrifice, served under 
Richelieu at La Rochelle in 1628, in the struggle against the 
last great fortress of old Calvinism.87 It was for them and 
with their help that he made ascetic service to the national 
state into a new religion. Richelieu had no room for opposi- 
tion in his system. Marillac, the keeper of the great seal and 
the last champion of Mother Church and medieval univer- 
sality, had to be jailed, and the remarkable Bassompierre 
imprisoned. 

‘Bassompierre stood for all that was most deeply opposed 
to the hard schematizing spirit that had emerged: unspoiled 
freedom in happiness and danger and complete independ- 
ence . . . His castles were razed . . . All over the country 
began the great breaking down of walls which since time 
immemorial had enclosed proud individuals and the unique- 
ness of their clans. The great dam builder, the Cardinal of 
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the Roman Church, began to tear them down. . .* Upon 
these ruins the new national state was built with the help of 
the neo-Calvinists, that is, the third and fourth generation 
after Calvin. An apostate Huguenot pastor formulated the 
doctrine of absolutism at the end of the century: Un roi, une 
loi, une foi dans le royaume.®® A woman of a famous Hugue- 
not family, the d’Aubignés, became the king’s mistress, Mad- 
ame de Maintenon. By persuading Louis x1v to revoke the 
Edict of Nantes, she completed the annihilation of her 
own people and the triumph of the neo-Calvinist doctrine 
of the one law and one faith under one king. The ascetic and 
disciplined Huguenot nobles who entered the political service 
of the Cardinal, enabled him to purge his state of all self- 
willed persons, individualists and anarchists (old Catholics, 
old Calvinists and feudalists). 

The Calvinist intelligentsia also joined him. It was they 
who carried out the orders of their absolutist masters in the 
cultural life of France. The magnificent people’s language of 
old France, of Villon and Rabelais, was purged. This purge 
destroyed at least as many castles and kingdoms as the 
crushing of the nobles. Richelieu created the Académie 
Frangaise to destroy the old and lovely language of the peo- 
ple. The man who became permanent secretary of the 
Academy was Valentin Conrat, an elder of the Temple de 
Charenton, the Huguenot Church of Paris. Conrat regu- 
larly visited the salon of the Catholic intelligentsia at the 
Hétel de Rambouillet, which had been so completely satu- 
rated in Jansenism that it was virtually Calvinist, and he also 
took part in the Protestant salon of Madame des Loges. The 
same elements later gathered in the Académie de Caen, 
which was also devoted to the purging and cleansing of the 
speech and intellectual life of the nation.?° 

Richelieu has the dubious distinction of being the father 
both of modern absolutism and the cultural politics of the 
‘cold war’. He began a planned campaign, employing an 
army of preachers, literati and poets, to support his own 
domestic and foreign policies. A circle of lawyers, archivists 
and writers was collected and placed under the leadership 
of Chapelain. In 1635 his pensioner, the terrible monk 
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Campanella, began to preach his ferocious doctrine of the 
guerra spirituale, la guerra literale.®' Centuries before, Pierre 
Dubois, the pupil of Siger of Brabant, had once recom- 
mended a similar employment of intellectual workers in the 
service of the state. The same abysmal dualism, the same 
terrible separation of matter and spirit, had moyed Dubois 
as drove Richelieu and his commissars to wage war against 
the opponents of the regio-political system. Neither Dubois 
nor Richelieu was able to believe in a natural and historical 
co-operation of the two separate worlds of body and soul. 

Of all Richelieu’s lieutenants, none was more important 
than the Capuchin Pére Joseph, the ‘grey eminence’ and the 
Master of the Terror.®? Joseph, whose full name was Joseph 
Frangois Leclerc du Tremblay, was born in Paris in 1577 as 
Baron de Maffliers.°% His father was Jean Leclerc, the 
French ambassador to Venice, and his mother Marie de 
Lafayette, a born Calvinist. His parents gave the precocious 
child a brilliant education. He learned Greek, Latin, Italian, 
English, Hebrew and Spanish, that is, the languages of the 
World of the Three Rings (not German!). He studied law, 
philosophy, mathematics, and the building of fortifications, 
Journeys through Italy (with a long sojourn in Averroistic 
Padua), Germany and England completed the humanist 
education of this highly intellectual, highly active and very 
suspicious mind.®* He experienced his conversion in the cir- 
cle around Bérulle and Madame Acarie and became a 
Capuchin in 1599. His spiritual mentors were Francis of 
Assisi, the ‘quietist’, convert Scot, Benedict of Canfeld, and 
above all the fathers and the men. of the devotio moderna, 
especially Tauler and Ruysbgoeck. To these men Pére Joseph 
owed his imperturbable inner spirit. He began to devote 
himself to the methodical propagation and systematic appli- 
cation of the doctrine of inwardness. Pére Joseph's Introduc- 
tion a la vie spirituelle par une facile méthode doraison has 
many striking similarities with a contemporary work, Des- 
cartes Discours de la Méthode. 

Pére Joseph entered Richelieu’s service around 1613, and 
became fascinated by this man of power. He gradually 
changed from a man of prayer into a man of action. Pére 
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Joseph believed that the slothful and vicious human stuff of 
the people, Protestants, pagans, etc. (the res extensa of 
Descartes), could be subjected to the creative spirit (the 
res cogitans in Descartes) and that he could prize the key 
to the heavenly Jerusalem on earth from the evil spirit of 
the world (spiritus malignus). Joseph failed in this venture 
as did the whole baroque age. The Pére Joseph of the In- 
troduction who had written more than 1,100 letters of 
spiritual direction to his spiritual daughter Antoinette d’Or- 
léans, a multitude of tracts, and 400 exhortations, became 
a bitter, sharp dyspeptic old man. He attacked the quietists 
and spiritualists and turned on his own spiritual children. In 
his introspective meditation of 1635 (Dix jours), written 
three years before his death, he portrayed himself as worn 
out, diffused and emptied of substance. ‘I have poured my- 
self out in all too many alien matters, I have misused my 
time and I know from my own experience what an evil it is 
not to be united with God...’ Je sais par moi, qui, en 
punition de mes fautes et pour avoir abusé du temps que 
fai eu, n’ayant tant de loisir maintenant de penser a mon 
intérieur, et qui suis toujours distrait en diverses occupa- 
tions, le mal que cest de n’étre pas uni a Dieu . . . et com- 
bien il est nécessaire pour cela détre en bonne compagnie ou 
Ton puisse se fortifier et entraider les uns les autres.° His 
early spiritual intoxication had been replaced by disappoint- 
ment, 

Pére Joseph and other arrogant baroque thinkers consumed 
themselves and ended their lives like the scorched shells of 
wartime tanks, destroyed along a road. “When I look out on 
the world now, how it and I live, we have lost all judgment 
and no longer differ from the pagans and Turks, except in a 
few externals.’ ‘The Church is still pure in a few souls—if 
that were not so, God would either destroy the world by fire, 
hasten the last judgment or create a new world.’® In des- 
peration, Pére Joseph hoped that the world might end now. 
His whole life had been dedicated to a crusade against the 
Crescent, and in his old age he had to confess that there was 
really no difference between Turks and Christians. This was 
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the end of a man who had been raised in humanist and 
Franciscan optimism to conquer the world for God. 

Marin Mersenne died in Paris on 1 September 1648, in the 
fateful year of the Treaty of Westphalia.®? The life work of 
this friar was no less bold and daring than that of Pére Jo- 
seph. As a pupil of the Jesuit College of La Fléche, Mersenne 
had absorbed that optimism which made the French Jesuits 
of the seventeenth century into the pioneers and bearers of 
the Enlightenment. Mersenne thought the time had come to 
explain the world mechanically and in the terms of natural 
science. He was firmly convinced that progress in the sciences 
would lead to a religious understanding of the cosmos. Har- 
monie Universelle, his major work written in 1636-7, was 
devoted to this proposition. He was so certain that science 
could only lead to religious truth that he busily assembled a 
collection of exceedingly unlikely workers in God’s vineyard. 
There were atheists like Hobbes, non-Aquinists and sceptics 
like Gassendi, men on the Index like Galileo, and Calvinist 
heretics like Huyghens. Mersenne corresponded, he trans- 
lated, he urged others on, he travelled and visited. He was 
the Leibniz of his day. His ceaseless activity was directed 
toward the formation of a kind of spiritual academy uniting 
the learned ‘if not of all Europe, then indeed of all France’, 
in which the great thinkers of the time would dispute and 
discuss problems with one another. He revived the ideas of 
Nicholas of Cusa, which he introduced to Descartes, and kept 
Descartes in contact with the world for nearly twenty years. 
Mersenne acquainted Descartes with the work of Hobbes 
and Galileo, Pascal and Jansen. He was the greatest propa- 
gator of Cartesianism in France. 

Descartes, like Richelieu to whom he dedicated books, ac- 
complished something eminently important for France.** He 
united Thomist scholasticism and the thinking of the bour- 
geois ruling class which was rising to power.®® At first he 
intended to renew Thomism, but he came under the influence 
of Calvinism, and its Catholic counterpart, Jansenism, which 
was beginning to develop. The result was that peculiar ra- 
tionalism which expressed the self-consciousness of the new 
bourgeoisie, while fascinating them at the same time. Its fas- 
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cination lay in the fundamental structure of his thought. By 
a supreme exercise of will, he had gained control of himself 
and had mastered the anxiety of drowning in a chaos of pas- 
sions. He subordinated time, the temporal-historical, the nat- 
ural, the creaturely and the individual, and severed these 
things from the sacred sphere of reason. During the Thirty 
Years War Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Italy and Hun- 
gary had been drenched by waves of irrationalism. The un- 
derground of the people had discharged mighty streams of 
revolutionary spiritualism. Descartes had seen these things 
and was terrified by them.1°° In the famous dream at Ulm on 
10 November 1619, Descartes felt himself ‘hard pressed and 
frightened’ (as he himself says) by ghosts, and nearly over- 
come by a whirlwind. He sought refuge in the chapel of a 
school building, but only got as far as the courtyard, when 
he noticed that he alone was struck by the storm of the 
time.1! ‘Other people stood together and chatted. I was 
astounded and shaken to see that they, untouched by the 
wind, stood firmly on their legs, while I could move only 
bending forward against it. . .’ This dream revealed his mis- 
sion to Descartes. He would work out a method of thinking 
that would grant mankind absolute security against illusions, 
deceptions, and evil temptations. Like Luther, Descartes 
started out from an experience of shock and fear, but he over- 
came it by the power of thought. He developed a mental 
technique very much in the spirit of the Exercises of Ignatius 
and the ‘methods of prayer’ of humanisme dévot. He demon- 
strated that rightly cultivated reason could grasp the mathe- 
matical order of the natural world, the mechanism of man 
and the automatism of animals. The door to mechanical and 
mathematical explanation of the cosmos was opened. 

When Luther had faced the reality of the incomprehensi- 
ble God, he had sought salvation in ‘pure faith’, in ‘faith 
alone’. Man could only achieve his independence by losing 
himself in God as a sinner and yet be redeemed. Descartes 
sought salvation in reason but this reason still had much of 
the primal trust that Luther had created out of the psychic 
substance of the people. That confidence in the goodness of 
things could not be annihilated by suffering despotism; or 
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enslavement. Luther’s Credo, ergo sum and Descartes’s 
cogito, ergo sum, are ultimately related.1°2 Descartes 
wrested his faith in reason from the constant possibility of a 
confrontation with a demonic God, an omnipotent and de- 
ceitful spirit who deceives and seduces men into falsehood. 
The rationalism of Descartes rested on the simple assertion 
that God could not be a liar and a deceiver.1°? Granted this 
assumption, Descartes could relatively quickly deduce the 
existence of God and a true science of the mind. God has, as 
the Psalm says, ordered the world as cosmos in measure, num- 
ber and weight and called upon man to reflect upon this or- 
dering of the cosmos and to realize himself in it. 

The spiritus malignus of the almighty God of lies was a 
reappearance of the devil-God of the enthusiasts of the 
East.19* Luther and Calvin had both conceived of a super- 
God, Descartes overcame him by concentrating his superior- 
ity in one dimension, that of truth and falsehood. Descartes 
achieved this by means of Thomist scholasticism and of neo- 
Calvinist-Arminian thought. He offered consolation against 
despair by restoring faith in reason. With God’s reason man 
could measure, count and think all earthly things. Right think- 
ing was universal science. Descartes was the heir of Lull and 
Nicholas of Cusa, and he knew their works. 

His rationalism was a negative theology. In great awe and 
reverence before the authority of God, it shrouded his es- 
sence in silence. Descartes rejected the Aristotelian-scholastic 
concepts of God on grounds advanced by Tauler, the devotio 
moderna, Erasmus and all religious reform humanism from 
Petrarch on.1°5 On the other hand, he fought for order more 
passionately than any thinker from Aquinas to the present. 
Et je ne saurais, sans pervertir Tordre, prouver seulement que 
Tame est distincte du corps avant PExistence de Dieu. 
His oft-cited and frequently misinterpreted Cogito, ergo sum 
means: I am ‘a spiritual substance, which has nothing cor- 
poreal in it (une substance immatérielle et qui n’a rien de 
corporel) and I think and exist, because the never-lying maj- 
esty of God has created me as a spiritual being. God has 
destined me to investigate and to control the world of mat- 
ter’,107 Descartes was convinced that no philosophy was as 
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compatible with Faith as was his own.1°8 Descartes, the self- 
conscious nobleman, formed his ethos from Seneca, Mon- 
taigne and Charron.!° He saw his rationalism as a spiritual 
order of being created by the divine majesty. As early as 
1630 he wrote triumphantly to Mersenne: “All men to whom 
God has given the use of reason are obliged to know the latter 
and themselves. It was in this sense that I began my studies 
and I believe that one can prove metaphysical truth in a way 
which is even more enlightening than the proofs of geometry. 
Be not afraid, I beg you, to assure and to proclaim publicly 
everywhere that God has established these laws of nature 
just as a king establishes laws in his realm.11° Descartes 
compared the greatness of God with a king, whose majesty 
is the higher in proportion to his distance from his subjects. 
It would be rash to think that our imagination is as great as 
his powerl 

The catastrophe of 1648 wiped out Spain’s position as a 
world power, and Westphalia burned itself into the Spanish 
consciousness forever. The France of Louis xtv inherited the 
court-ceremony of Madrid and the Spanish rationalism of 
post-Tridentine Catholicism. According to the Spanish tradi- 
tion, mastery could only reveal itself in the remoteness of the 
monarch from his subject. The Spanish court ceremony pro- 
tected the majesty of the king and at the same time was a 
protection against the king. It was the expression of a world 
dominated by anxiety.1"! The king celebrated his life as a 
Mathesis universalis. Every act and gesture (dining, walking, 
even giving birth) was a public state action which maintained 
and confirmed the magical machinery of the cosmos. Des- 
cartes’s concept of reason was a king of this type. The king 
wills that truths should be true, and therefore they are true. 
The divine King has become reason itself.112 God’s existence 
is the foundation of all things. Most men do not keep their 
distance when they revere God. They do not honour him as 
‘an infinite and incomprehensible being’. Instead they cling 
to a narrow name and its syllables. They become atheists be- 
cause they do not understand that the laws of nature are 
lesser realities than his incomprehensible power.113 Descartes 
was always more or less consciously concerned by the Cal- 
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vinist doctrine of predestination. His letters to Mersenne raise 
the question whether it could possibly befit God to damn 
men eternally.1!* Descartes constructed his rationalist phi- 
losophy ‘against those who assert that God constantly and 
always deceives the damned and he can likewise deceive 
us all’. ‘The foundation of our faith and our whole creation 
is the conviction, shared by Augustine and Aquinas, that God 
cannot lie (Deus mentiri non potest) so that I wonder how 
so many theologians can still contradict this fundamental 
proposition,’115 

Since God in his majesty can never lie, he guarantees to 
man the certain use of his mathematical reason. In the po- 
litical terminology of baroque humanism this assured man the 
right to be ‘a part of the public whole’ and the ability to 
serve his fellow-citizens with the correct moderation and dis- 
cretion,116 

Like Lull and Nicholas of Cusa, Descartes was convinced 
that his Méthode could solve all the problems of the ‘exact 
sciences’. He himself defined it as methodum ad quaslibet 
difficultates in scientiis resolvendas.1* But only logic, mathe- 
matics, and deductions from general principles counted as 
exact sciences.118 Descartes built his kingdom of reason with 
few architectural ideas. He paid a tremendous price to the 
‘incomprehensible divinity’ in order to win this (slim) security 
and certainty. He had to sacrifice history, empirical nature 
and individualism to it.1® Although Descartes, the new 
monk, observed the stars and planets, had a garden wherever 
he lived and practised vivisection on rabbits, dogs and fishes, 
he had nothing to do with modern natural science. He re- 
jected Galileo's investigations and reproached the new natural 
science for not being concerned with the substance, the es- 
sence and the first causes of things. Descartes refused to see 
that modern science had to ignore such things in order to be 
able to conduct the experiment at all. He was an Augustinian 
humanist and utopian, in the tradition of Roger Bacon. He 
dreamt, like Francis Bacon, of technical progress, while 
speaking without any precision at all of countless experi- 
ments that were still to be made.1*° 

Descartes passionately denied that he had anything in com- 
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mon with the great utopians like Campanella and Bruno, 
whom he condemned as innovators,!2 and with absolutists 
like Hobbes.122 He could not conceal elements of the utopi- 
anism and the will to power of the baroque age, which had 
infiltrated his thinking and which so shocked modern students 
like the Lutheran existentialist Jaspers and the Thomist Mari- 
tain.123 There was a dictator hidden in Descartes, who im- 
posed his laws on things and dictated to them how they were 
to be. Ultimately Descartes wanted to be an earthly angel. 
He wanted to see everything at once, to behold causes and 
consequences together, and to see deep within them. He 
imagined he had angelic knowledge, unsullied by matter and 
he wanted to present this in the purest geometric forms. He 
intended to reduce all reality to a few mathematical state- 
ments and geometric figures.!24 In his theory of the nature 
of man, he argued that body and soul were completely het- 
erogeneous elements, His theory was rigorously dualist. The 
soul touched the body only at one point in the brain (in the 
pineal gland). Ironically, Descartes closed the circle, which 
had taken the original stoic idea of the vital spark in the soul 
and turned it into the mystical apex mentis, by returning it 
to its naturalistic origins. God was the factor which regulated 
the relation between body and soul. The moment that men no 
longer believed in God’s power to regulate the mechanism 
of the order of nature, the little wheels of the human being 
and the automatism of the beasts would tick over on their 
own. 

Descartes had received Pascal's youthful writings through 
Mersenne, and the two men exerted considerable influence 
on each other’s development.!25 In his Pensées Pascal often 
played on the favourite themes of Descartes which obviously 
fascinated him. It is unfortunately not possible within the 
scope of this work to do justice to the tragedy of Pascal. His 
influence has been very great, especially among intellectuals, 
who have become hypnotized by their own, real or imagined, 
despair about faith and reason. Some of these people regard 
Pascal as the greatest religious spirit in French history. Pascal 
was certainly a great personality, but his greatness was es- 
sentially destructive. He had an enormous capacity for hatred 
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and over-simplification.12° He knew only two realities; the 
world of mathematics, geometry and of strict natural law 
(esprit géométrique) and that of the eternally rebellious 
heart, fighting against God (esprit de finesse). Man is torn 
between faith and knowledge. In sheer desperation, he must 
take the risk of asserting the existence of God and plunging 
into the divine abyss, which may be mere nothingness, This 
was Pascal’s famous wager: He who wagers that God exists 
wins infinitely, if he wins, and loses almost nothing if he loses. 
A thinking man has no choice but to wager that God exists. 
We can do nothing but live as if we believed. 

Behind the typically baroque playfulness of the conception 
there is a religious nihilism of terrifying aspect.127 The wager 
is, to begin with, true and valid only in the innermost recesses 
of the heart, in the spiritual dimension. Only there is God a 
blissful ‘all’ and the ‘I’, man, a blissful ‘nothing’. The two can 
and do play with one another, and delude one another in the 
way which German mysticism also taught. Drawn out into the 
dimension of day, of creation, of the history and the total real- 
ity of the cosmos, these mystical experiences become terrible, 
murderous simplifications. The spiritual sights of the simpli- 
ficateurs terribles, once they have burst out of the spiritual 
dimension, transform earthly life into a hell. Take as an ex- 
ample the deserted Port Royal which still retains its concen- 
tration camp character. The spiritual simplifiers want to sub- 
ject the world to their false alternatives and conclusions, If 
Pascal is looked at from this point of view, one sees that he 
belongs to this group. His whole wager-situation and its al- 
ternatives is false. It is false as the dualistic dismembering of 
the cosmos into an esprit.géométrique and an esprit de 
finesse. In history man cannot wager with himself as to 
whether God exists or not. If he bets that God does not exist, 
he wins a great deal, not a little, as Pascal argued. According 
to the Gospel, he wins the whole world and all its kingdoms. 

One can see the truth of this proposition in the worldly suc- 
cess of both the right and left totalitarians. These people are 
all immanentists who have accepted one alternative of Pas- 
cal’s wager, whether they call themselves bourgeois, religious, 
materialistic or idealistic. It is equally false that one loses 
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nothing by betting that God exists. If God exists, man may 
certainly lose everything, on earth, in history and in the world 
of spirit in which he struggles for the primal trust in the living 
God. As Job said ‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him’ 
(13.15). Pascal's wager is not theology, it is literature. He 
asks a question which may not be asked, even by those 
willing to play for ultimate stakes.12 Pascal began that dan- 
gerous modern religious literature which so often completely 
loses God in its intellectual and imaginative experiments. Its 
literary aspect is by no means the most dangerous conse- 
quence of his thinking. Pascal’s wager is essentially an expres- 
sion of a destructive religious nihilism. Because it was so 
profoundly negative, Pascal was driven to construct a com- 
plete, world-encompassing system of theodicy. It was to be a 
steel structure which would serve as the ultimate bulwark 
and rationale of Christianity. The famous Pensées were the 
fragments of this great work which was never written. In the 
Pensées one confronts the same elements which characterized 
so much of the religious writing of the baroque age—the 
pessimism, the desire to build gigantic systems, the nihilism 
and the despair. Catholicism was reduced to a Calvinist- 
Cartesian dualism. The universe was split into pure spirit and 
evil matter. No room was left for human joy or the delights 
of existence. There was no understanding or sympathy for 
creation, for creatures, individuality or history. What was left 
was the iron necessity of the dualistic world view. This was 
the intellectual core of the Jansenist movement. 

In Jansenism, the strict morality, the hard dualism and the 
arrogance of Calvin and Descartes entered Catholic life in 
western Europe. It permeated the monasteries and seminar- 
ies, and conquered the pulpits of theologians and bishops’ 
thrones. Despite the Index and an embittered counter-attack, 
it rapidly won over a great part of educated Catholic France, 
and made conyerts among highly placed Roman cardinals. 
By 1750 it had spread to Germany and central Europe, 100 
years after its initial condemnation. As late as 1781 Emperor 
Joseph m declared that the Bull Unigenitus, issued in 1713 
against a hundred and one of Quesnel’s theses was invalid in 
the dominions of the Austrian Empire. Jansenism was» ex- 
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tremely useful to the absolutist monarchs of the eighteenth 
century. It was subservient to the state. It believed in scien- 
tific progress and a reform of the Church by the state, and, 
as a result, soon played the same role at Catholic courts 
which Lutheranism filled in Protestant countries. It was no 
accident that German Protestants in the eighteenth century 
sought a union with Jansenism. 

Like all Christian reform movements and most of the secu- 
lar intellectual movements as well, the beginning and rise of 
Jansenism was linked to a clan, a kindred group of ‘inspired 
ones’, and to the genius loci of a place. Port Royal, the monas- 
tic centre of Jansenism, just outside the gates of Paris, was 
founded by the Arnaulds. The Huguenot, Antoine Arnauld, 
the lord of La Mothe and Villeneuve, came to Paris in 1547. 
He became Attorney General under Maria de’ Medici and 
after the massacre on St Bartholomew's Night he, together 
with his entire family except for Isaak Arnauld, became Cath- 
olics. His son Antoine (1560-1619) represented the Univer- 
sity of Paris against the Jesuits in Parliament in 1594. He was 
a typical Huguenot patriarch and reared his twenty children 
in the strictest fear of God. All were highly gifted and serious 
with a hard, rather legalistic, temper. These children formed 
the generation which created Jansenism as a movement. Jac- 
queline, Mére Angélique Arnauld, was a coadjutrix to an 
abbess at the age of eleven. She later became an abbess her- 
self and reformed the charitable organization for gentle- 
women known as Port-Royal. Over the years she built it into 
a place of refuge and resistance for the solitaires, the men 
hermits of this Augustinian Manichaeanism. Bishop Jansen 
(Jansenius) and his Louyain theologians had originally 
wanted to work out a weapon against the Protestant doctrine 
of predestination and grace, but while doing so they became 
hopelessly entangled in the Augustinian doctrines of the great 
theologian’s last years. We have already noticed how Augus- 
tine reverted to the Manichaean positions of his youth during 
the final struggle against Pelagianism, and the Jansenists fell 
into the same theological difficulties. Their revived Mani- 
chaean dualism put them into contact with the ancient Albi- 
gensian heritage which was still very far from dead in France, 
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and was a great source of strength. At the same time, they 
moved very close to Calvinism with which they shared the 
determination to defend the glory of God against any libidi- 
nous approach on the part of man.1*? 

Angélique’s brother Antoine, the great Arnauld, became 
the leader of Jansenism after the death of Jansen the Saint- 
Cyran, He demanded a return to the penitential practice of 
the primitive Church. Men, who were essentially sinful, ought 
to receive the unapproachable God in the Sacrament of the 
altar very rarely. Only a small number of blessed and elect 
were worthy of receiving him (how close here is Luther's 
anxiety and Calvin’s awe). In De la fréquente communion 
(1643) the sombre gospel of the Jansenist practice of salva- 
tion was proclaimed. It found the approval of fifteen bishops 
—and was not ecclesiastically condemned. Antoine defended 
Jansenius’s Augustinus (1640), which was placed on the In- 
dex in 1642 (but which was printed in 1643 and again in 
1652 in Rome itself), The resolute spirit of old Calvinism 
and of Catholic reform humanism reappeared in Antoine. He 
fought against royal absolutism and took the side of the epis- 
copate in the controversy over the royal right to appoint 
bishops. He was also against the absolutism of the Curia. 
This spirit of resistance led Jansenism from Port-Royal into 
the great struggle against Louis xrv, who ordered the monas- 
tery to be destroyed in 1710. Next Antoine attacked the Jesu- 
its whom he accused of an indecent union of the things of 
this world and those of the next, and finally he led the Jan- 
senists against Rome itself. As a result of the enemies he made 
in this war on several fronts Antoine Arnauld had to withdraw 
to the Spanish Low Countries, and he died in Brussels in 
1694. His brother Henry, as the Jansenist bishop of Angers, 
took a middle position between Port-Royal and Rome. An- 
other brother, Robert, was a jurist and, like his grandfather, 
a financial official at the Paris court. Robert was the father 
of fifteen children, but later lived as a widower and hermit 
in Port-Royal. There he translated the Fathers, Augustine, 
Theresa of Avila and the writings of reform humanism. 

Port-Royal came to be a kind of secular monastery, strik- 
ingly similar to Augustine’s priestly communities. Its inhabit- 
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ants were men and women with clear minds and glowing 
hearts. They were filled with the zeal of the awakened and 
the ardour of the prophets. Slowly the battered remains of 
the once flourishing reform movement of the time of Eras- 
mus began to gather around them. More had survived the 
persecution of Counter-Reformation absolutism than is gen- 
erally accepted. Jansenism took over this humanism’s classical 
education, its study of history, its philosophy and criticism of 
the humanities. It needed these ‘historical auxiliary sciences’ 
to be able to defend itself against Rome and the Jesuits. 
Nothing was to show this more clearly than the Jansenist 
weekly, Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, which was published in 
Paris and Utrecht. 

Together with the political weeklies (of Bayle, Leclerc, 
Basnage) and the learned periodical of the Jesuits, the Jour- 
nal de Trévoux, it created an invaluable journalistic prepara- 
tion for the Enlightenment. The Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques 
was founded as the organ of the Jansenist Church party 
which had been formed after the Bull Unigenitus of 1713 
had condemned Jansenism. Twelve bishops belonged to this 
party. From 1716 to 1728 even the Archbishop of Paris, 
Noailles, belonged and the party had strong supporters at 
the Sorbonne, in the universities of Rheims and Nantes and 
in the Parliaments, This party hoped to convene a general 
council against the verdict of Rome. The fact that the royal 
court, under the influence of the Jesuits, did not ally itself 
with these radical, active and historically powerful forces of 
French Catholicism contributed substantially to the fall of 
the monarchy in the French Revolution. The resentment of 
the persecuted Jansenists fused with the hatred of the Cal- 
vinists and the bitterness” of the nobility which had been 
stripped of its power. A deadly enmity grew up against the 
redemptive power of the wonder-working king and his guar- 
antor, the Roman pope. The long period of truce, the ‘Clem- 
entine Peace’ under Pope Clement rx, which lasted from 1669 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century had given the 
Jansenists under Quesnel the opportunity to spread and to 
saturate France with its doctrines. 

One of the most important of these doctrines, historically, 
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was the idea that man was no more than an automaton 
driven by the conflicting wills to good or evil. Actions were 
determined by whichever of the two was the stronger. Jan- 
senism taught that the will to do good must be imposed on 
an unruly human spirit. Asceticism and strict discipline could 
switch the will in the direction of faith. The spirits of men 
must be controlled and the evil world of matter must be 
co-ordinated and organized to serve the divine spirit. The 
Jansenists were organizers, censors and controllers. They ex- 
tended their discipline to the churches, corporations, admin- 
istrative bodies and local governments. It does not require 
much historical imagination to see what sort of historical 
function such a movement might perform, once it had been 
secularized. The Jansenists replaced faith in the hierarchy 
with faith in the apparatus.18° They made the clergy into 
managers. The priest became an official of the apparatus. 
This ‘Catholic Calvinism’ was politically more dangerous than 
the original old Calvinism, because it had faith in the clergy 
which old Calvinism had rejected. Jansenism transformed the 
faith in the priesthood into faith in the just administration 
of the bureaucratic political apparatus of the absolutist state 
that guides progress and the mind. Nothing is more mer- 
ciless toward itself and toward others than the pure spirit, 
This spirit had chosen to administer the ‘greatness and mis- 
ery of man’ (the grandeur et misére de Thomme was Pascal’s 
basic theme) through compulsory education, compulsory mili- 
tary service and progress,182 
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ENGLAND: 
THE COUNTERWEIGHT TO EUROPE 


Encianp does not belong to Europe. Since the eighth cen- 
tury England has considered itself another world, alter orbis,1 
circling the Continent like the comet on the Bayeux tapes- 
try which was regarded as an omen of the Norman conquest 
in 1066. It was the same comet that Newton’s friend, Halley, 
calculated in 1692. According to popular belief comets ap- 
pear in times of crisis. Thus England has always intervened 
in the history of Europe when a religious, spiritual or political 
balance was disturbed. The influence of Roger Bacon, Duns 
Scotus, William of Ockham and Wyclif in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries was as significant as that of Locke, New- 
ton, Bolingbroke, Hume and Darwin, or the wars of England 
against Philip u, Louis x1v, Napoleon, Wilhelm u, and Hitler. 
This reaching out to Europe has usually ended with lightning 
retreats. After England’s attempt to assert herself in France 
was wrecked in the hundred-year civil war between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, by the ‘witch’ Joan of Arc, 
and by the terrible loss of blood, England pulled back from 
the Continent: The shock of the defeat in France awakened 
the realization that the Continent .was invincible when its 
depths were stirred. ek 

In the same period a truce was concluded in the war be- 
tween the nobility, the bourgeois classes, and the cities which 
had rallied around Lancaster or York. The extensive destruc- 
tion of the old nobility was also a factor in England’s future 
policy and intellectual life.* England’s expeditions to Europe, 
her wars, which after 1660 became ‘grand cavalier tours’, and 
the various diplomatic offensives and propaganda campaigns 
from Wyclif's Bohemian schools and Tyndale’s Studium in 
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Wittenberg to William Penn’s pietistic missionary journeys to 
Germany and the spread of Newton’s thought in Europe, 
were all ‘adventures’. They had much the same character as 
the overseas expeditions of the age of colonization which 
slowly began to develop under Henry vu. The Englishman 
went abroad to try his luck, and to see how life was consti- 
tuted in other world-systems.5 He went to Europe as a vigi- 
lant spy in order to appropriate superior skills, techniques 
and sciences, but he went overseas and to the colonies in or- 
der to see himself confirmed by the spread of his way of life 
in India, in the Sudan, in Arabia and America. The English- 
man was afraid of Europe and he expressed this fear in the 
settlement and development of the Empire. 

One possible source of the English anxiety about Europe 
may have arisen from the fact that Britain was a little Europe 
of its own. Scots, Welsh, Irish and English lived split up into 
an Anglo-Saxon-Celtic lower stratum and a Norman-French 
aristocracy, bitterly opposed to one another, As late as the 
end of the fifteenth century this poor and backward country 
consisted of a mixture of Celtic, Latin and Germanic ele- 
ments. The Church, which as early as 673 had called a Synod 
at Hertford for all England, was the great unifying factor.® 
The religious union prepared the political unity, Bede in his 
Church history, Boniface and the churchmen of the eighth 
century, were the first to conceive of England as a unity,? 
They were followed by King Alfred and his circle of reform- 
ers and translators in the ninth century and the clerical po- 
litical theorists in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.8 The 
Church with its organization and Faith bridged the serious 
conflicts hidden in these peoples and races. In a sense Eng- 
land’s nationalism has been religious from the beginning. 

The Roman Church was never very strong in England. 
Morgan, ‘the man of the sea’,® developed a theology of the 
free man as early as Augustine’s time. We have already no- 
ticed how Morgan’s ideas had forced Augustine to a dan- 
gerous, semi-Manichaean over-emphasis of the doctrine of 
grace. Much more remarkable is that Pelagian doctrines con- 
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tained in essence the doctrines of English Deism from the 
seventeenth century on. This extraordinary continuity is 
partly explained by the fact that Pelagianism did not die out 
during the middle ages in England. Bradwardine (d. 1349) 
was one of its best known exponents. Besides Pelagianism 
(and deeply linked to it) there was a strong Manichaeanism, 
a cruel, naked splitting of the cosmos into a kingdom of grace 
and faith and an earthly kingdom of strife, of natural neces- 
sity, of human knowledge. Robert Holkot, an Ockhamist, 
who died in the same year as Bradwardine, demanded that 
strict separation of theology and philosophy for which Wyclif, 
the conscience of his generation, the protégé of Oxford and 
of the Duke of Lancaster, found the suitable political formu- 
lation for the state and the people.® From Wyclif on, the 
three movements against Rome and Europe ran parallel: the: 
political action of the kings and their bishops, the scientific 
movement of the theologians and professors and the political 
movement of the people of the lower class and their priests. 
Wyclif’s sermons stirred up the peasant revolt under Fox and 
Wat Tyler in 1381. The heirs of these inspired men and of 
their folkish enthusiasm and evangelism were the Lollards. 
Their descendants in turn made up the hard core of the 
Puritans in the sixteenth century, of the radical religious 
nonconformists in the seventeenth, and of the political revo- 
lutionaries in the eighteenth century.!° 

During the years between the Act of Supremacy of 1534 
and the Glorious Revolution of 1688, England often threat- 
ened to break up into the folk and religious elements which 
stood in constant opposition to one another. The most char- 
acteristic and remarkable creations of the English spirit were 
developed in the process of Overcoming this danger and the 
anxieties surrounding it: the House of Commons, the Church 
of England, the theology of free-trade and the English phi- 
losophy of tolerance and individual freedom. The struggle for 
unity is reflected in the thinking of the period as well as in 
its social institutions. Philosophical ideas in England, more so 
than anywhere else, are expressions of the age. This is true 
despite the impressive, formal and logical tradition of the 
English Universities. Thus English philosophical ideas are 
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never mere assertions of a system of thought, but means of 
registering the political, religious and economic experience 
of society, of the nation. Every English philosophy is a me- 
morial to the political conditions of the time, as much as the 
great English poetry is a memorial to the religious state of 
the nation. The especially sharp contrast in English between 
the written form of the language and its pronunciation re- 
flects the beginning of a trend to turn away from Europe. 
The fact that the Englishman still spells words as he pro- 
nounced them in 1500 can be used as evidence in the study 
of this development.t! This isolation was part of a larger 
European trend as well, and in the same decades, between 
1490 and 1540, Russia, eastern Germany, France and Spain 
closed themselves off into autonomous bodies. 

Thomas More stood out as a great opponent of the with- 
drawal from Europe and, as Chambers argues, offered an al- 
ternative to the nation as a vehicle for reform.!? As an Eras- 
mian, a judge and state chancellor, More had tried to prevent 
Henry vim from leading England away from Europe, and in 
his Utopia which first appeared in 1516 he tried to work out 
the philosophical details of his alternative programme. More 
pursued conservative goals. He protested against the new 
princely absolutism and against the predatory activity of the 
nobility, who seized the land from the peasants in order to 
turn it into vast sheep-breeding grounds. Here, as in his pol- 
icy against Henry ym and Thomas Cromwell, More offered a 
moderate defence of monasticism. “Parts of the Utopia read 
like a commentary on parts of the Principe.’18 Nevertheless 
the content of the Utopia is far more revolutionary than that 
of Machiavelli’s Principe. More was considered by Oncken as 
the father of English imperialism,14 and used as a model by 
socialists and communists from the eighteenth to twentieth 
centuries. The Utopia is a pagan, perfect ideal state. Its origin 
may be traced to Plato, Epicurus, Erasmus and the monastic 
state of Franciscan spiritualism. More’s utopianism set up a 
colonial, agrarian-communistic régime, which in its total plan- 
ning and sacral terror has not been surpassed by any later 
political ideology. On the other hand, More’s Utopia con- 
tained essential features of English Deism, and of the English 
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Enlightenment.!5 Pleasure was the highest good, and to live 
virtuously meant to live according to nature. (More stood 
midway between Valla’s De Volupta and Gassendi’s Renewal 
of Epicurus). Religion was essentially morality. More re- 
duced religion to a few simple propositions (the immortality 
of the soul, reward and punishment in the beyond). Above 
the individual positive religions there stood a universal ra- 
tional religion of the state, in whose religious services all had 
to take part. 

More wrote this invective as a citizen of London, urbis 
Londini et cives et vicecomes. He condemned Christianity 
for its corruption and wars and cried out the warning: Eng- 
land will be ruined through the ruthless greed for gain. The 
luxury of the nobles and the propertied classes and the mili- 
tary power of the ‘Christian princes’ was a terrible contrast 
to the misery of the masses, the disabled war veterans, the 
parasitically exploited tenant-farmers and the expropriated 
peasantry. The treatises on statecraft of scholasticism (haec 
philosophia scholastica) spoke glibly of the ‘duties’ of a 
“Christian king’, In the place of this ineffectual chatter, More 
demanded a realistic civic philosophy which fitted the con- 
crete situation (alia philosophia civilior, quae suam novit 
scaenam eique sit accomodans). This was to become the 
leitmotif of English thought via Locke to Bentham. The rag- 
ing class struggle of all against all could only be ended by 
abolishing private property under a new state-structure. His 
Utopia was a working model of such a state. There, men 
lived in planned cities each containing six thousand families. 
A six-hour work day was required of everyone whereas in 
England an immense lazy pass of priests, monks, rich men, 
noblemen and women did nothing. (Like the puritans and 
capitalists who were to come, More denounced idleness as 
laziness.) Society was a pact established among all citizens 
so that they can help each other to obtain honest pleasures. 
The rational enjoyment of an ‘agreeable life’ (vita iucunda) 
was the aim of existence. More anticipated one of the funda- 
mental propositions of the classic economic theology of the 
eighteenth century. 

Utopia was a modern military state. The Utopians had no 
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use for treaties, since all the world could see how the Chris- 
tian princes broke treaties and profaned the Faith and loy- 
alty of their peoples. The Utopians waged war only in de- 
fence of their country, of their friends, or on behalf of 
humanity, for example, to free an oppressed people from a 
tyrant (humanitatis gratia), They also defended their trade 
and monetary interests with arms (here More foresaw the 
colonialism and imperialism of the Elizabethan and Crom- 
wellian age). Wars were waged by the whole people, includ- 
ing the women. Wars were prepared in advance by bribing 
and corrupting the enemy, and were waged with the support 
of mercenary troops. They could be brought to an end by 
acts of terror which he regarded as useful means to intimi- 
date a future enemy. 

Next, More turned to religion, which was directly asso- 
ciated with the art of war. Most of the population wor- 
shipped a supreme ‘unknown, an eternal, infinite, inexplica- 
ble, divine being that is above all human understanding and 
is spread throughout the universe by a divine force.’ Chris- 
tians lived in Utopia too. They seem to have been permitted 
to choose their own priests. Prudently More left this ticklish 
point open, but in any case intolerant neo-Christians who 
fanatically opposed other religions were cast out of the state. 
The Utopians had evidently learned the lesson of the bloody 
religious wars, and as a result, they guaranteed complete 
tolerance and religious freedom, allowed every creed to con- 
duct a moderate amount of propaganda. Nevertheless they 
forbade and condemned any forcible conversion. Like Eras- 
mus, More was convinced that even the best religion could 
be destroyed by wars and superstition. Only belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul, in Providence and reward and punish- 
ment in a future life was binding upon all. The pious con- 
templation of nature was an equivalent of divine service. 
Work and accomplishment promoted the eternal salvation. 
For this reason the Utopians conducted social work on a great 
scale. They worked on soil improvement, building roads and 
bridges, gladly taking hard and dirty labour upon themselves. 

In his portrayal of this labour morality and asceticism 
More established the link between the Utopianism of the old 
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Franciscans in the Liber de figuris and the newly emerging 
utopianism of the Puritans and the sects. Public games and 
military exercises took place in the stadium after the state 
religious service. Domestic policy was administered by a kind 
of holy terror and political discussions were permitted only 
at definite times and places. The connection between this and 
Jacobinism and the other forms of revolutionary spiritualism 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is evident. The 
agrarian-communistic and evangelical programme, which 
was preached by the chiliasts, communists, and Anabaptists 
in the year after 1650 by men like Hartlib, Everard and 
Winstanley, was not unlike that of Utopia. More foreshad- 
owed the various possibilities in English history up to the 
twentieth century and portrayed them with the irony of 
Erasmus. Nevertheless his joking, his fiction—as with all Eng- 
lish thinkers—served as a cloak for a terrible earnestness. 
‘All present states appear to me as a conspiracy of the rich, 
who under the claim of the good of the state represent their 
own interests’ (quaedam conspiratio divitum de suis com- 
modis rei publicae nomine tituloque tractantium.) The rich 
and powerful think up all kinds of tricks for appropriating 
the labour of the poor and for depriving them of its fruits, 
and they declare this exploitation to be law. All the crimes 
in the world come from greed for money. Thousands die in 
years of famine, but the storehouses of the rich are full of 
grain. More concluded his Utopia with a curse on money 
which men see as the font of all blessing. Marx and Engels 
relied upon.this critique of society.17 

The reformation of Henry vi, his countermanding of the 
Pope and the Supremacy y Act of 1534, had enabled the Eng- 
lish King to set himself up as the head of the English Church. 
Henry's reformation signified the victory of a secular clique 
of the nobility over a clerical clique.18 The worldly nobility 
and the wealthy bourgeoisie acquired the rich English 
Church property of the abandoned monasteries, abbeys, 
foundations, etc., at a laughable price, or as downright gifts, 
but they paid for them with a bad conscience, which was 
one of the main reasons why so many of them were sym- 
pathetic to the revolution, Puritans and nonconformists. Until 
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1688 they were never entirely free of the fear of being forced 
to return these properties. Another effect of Henry vm's act 
of violence was that it killed off the great humanism of the 
‘grand form’, espoused by Catholics like John Colet, More, 
Thomas L, Elyot and John Fisher. This humanism reached as 
far back as the stamping of the English style by the reform 
circle around King Alfred in the ninth century. It continued 
to the early seventeenth century. ‘Intelligibility and effect 
were everything, it sought a practical way to think.’!® The 
morality of this medieval tradition was already very bour- 
geois. Its strong ethos of commonsense was united by the 
Catholic humanists with the whole cultural knowledge that 
Europe possessed around 1500. It was very much in the 
spirit of the devotio moderna. 

This high world of culture died out gradually.2° After 
about 1540, new religious movements began to stir. The pres- 
sure from Europe played a decisive role in this change. In 
1538 Pope Paul mr called for a crusade against apostate Eng- 
land. All Englishmen who supported Henry vm were to be 
treated as slaves. The Council of Trent isolated England, 
which found itself surrounded by hostile Catholic powers. 
From 1568 on seminaries for English priests were established 
on the Continent for the purpose of the eventual re-Catholici- 
zation of the country: in Douai in 1568, in Valladolid in 
1589, in Seville and St Omer in 1592, and in the years 1598 
to 1604 in Madrid, San Lucar and Lisbon. Douai was per- 
haps the first seminary of world-Catholicism created accord- 
ing to the dictates of Trent.2! The English people reacted 
vigorously to the threat. They had already been given a 
strong dose of anti-clericalism and anti-popism by the Lol- 
lards and the emerging Puritans. The thirty-nine articles of 
Faith of the Church of England, of the years 1562 and 1571, 
were aimed directly at Trent. They condemned the sacrifice 
of the Mass as a ‘blasphemous fiction’ (blasphema figmenta). 
In 1559 the strongly anti-Catholic Act of Uniformity was 
passed and an anti-Catholic legal system was to prevail for 
250 years. 

The Test Act of 1673 established anew that every public 
official must receive communion according to the rites of the 
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Church of England, swear allegiance to the English king, 
abjure the doctrine of transubstantiation and declare that the 
substance of bread and wine is preserved in the Sacrament 
after the Consecration. These facts have played a tremendous 
role in later English intellectual history. The magical and 
sacramental elements had been removed from the English 
mind. All ontological connections between the world and the 
super-world were destroyed. England became a country of 
extreme sobriety and bizarre fantasy. Religion and the 
Church were administered, cared for and determined by 
state and society. Mystical needs and the legitimate desire 
for a union in visible form of the natural and supernatural, 
the divine and the earthly, were discharged through the 
English belief in ghosts. A predilection for ghostly, fantastic, 
uncommon events and deeds became a substitute for the 
forbidden belief in miracles. Eccentricity, enthusiasm, neu- 
roticism and sexuality, the aversion to call things by their 
right names, anxiety before the ‘sensuous incarnation’ of 
beauty and of art (visible beauty is vice) were grounded 
here.?2 Visual beauty represented moral danger . . . Eng- 
lish prose style and English poetry sought to compensate the 
spirit for an irreplaceable loss. 

The official Church of the bishop and prelates had sub- 
mitted quickly enough to the King. Under Henry vur the 
bishops had to send even their sermons to the court for cen- 
sorship, Royal commissioners supervised every religious serv- 
ice and carried out the royal orders. ‘Many methods of the 
modern police state were employed at that time, 400 years 
ago, to spy on and intimidate a Church of dubious loyalty.’28 
Queen Elizabeth treated her bishops like domestic servants. 
From then on the English rectory became an administrative 
cell of the state. The Church announced the state’s regulatory 
decrees and measures to an illiterate population. The English 
Church was ruled as a department of the state. The bishops 
had to attend the sessions of the Upper House very regularly 
if they wished to receive better and more richly endowed 
dioceses. As a result they were often away from their dioceses 
for the greater part of the year. The Crown named all bishops 
and deans. Today this means that a prime minister, who need 
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no longer be a Christian, can create his bishops. The obei- 
sance of the bishop, the oath of loyalty to the Crown, today 
still begins drastically enough with a solemn acknowledge- 
ment of the throne’s total ecclesiastical authority: ‘I do 
hereby declare that Your Majesty is the only supreme Goy- 
ernor of this Your realm in spiritual and ecclesiastical things 
as well as in temporal . . .’ It concludes with the assurance 
that the bishopric has been received from the throne alone. 
‘,. . and I acknowledge that I hold the said Bishopric as 
well as the spiritualities and the temporalities thereof, only 
of Your Majesty.’ The abject position of this state Church 
became visible in 1927-8 when the House of Commons, a 
thoroughly non-religious body, after a brief debate, declined 
a revision of the prayer book which the Church had worked 
on for fourteen years, and which had been completely ap- 
proved by the Church Assembly (a Synod of laity and 
clergy). Thus non-Christians forbade the English State 
Church to reform itself.24 

The Book of Common Prayer was created by Thomas 
Cranmer in 1549 and revised in 1552. This prayer book of 
the ‘common people’ and the ‘congregation’ of the chosen 
people is a masterpiece of English genius. It contains all the 
brilliance of this Church. Clear and beautiful in sound, ex- 
traordinarily wide in scope, it offers something for everyone. 
Both the Puritan and the Catholic can draw something from 
it for his home use.*° The Authorized Version of the English 
Bible which appeared in 1611 was a summary of the English 
biblical translations of the sixteenth century. It was based on 
Tyndale, who had worked under Luther in Wittenberg. The 
prayer book and the Bible not only constituted the inner 
foundation of the Church of England but also the most im- 
Portant vessel of the English language, culture and spirituality 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. Through these 
books the English people learned to understand themselves 
as a chosen people, like Israel.2 It read the Bible as its own 
history, as a report of its defeats, battles and victories. 

England’s inner intellectual and psychic development, in 
spite of all the earthquakes and shakings, has something 
of the long tempo of geological processes.27 Besides the 
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thousand-year continuous development of English law, this 
is reflected most strongly in the inner constitution of the state 
Church. Its theory was created by Richard Hooker (1554- 
1600), at the height of the Elizabethan age, in The Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity (1594-7). Hooker was the Thomas 
Aquinas of this new-old Church and like Aquinas he sub- 
jected it to the overlordship of reason and authority, This 
patriarch of Anglicanism showed the English genius for com- 
promise most impressively.?* Hooker fought Rome with the 
Bible, and Geneva with scholastic reason and old church tra- 
dition. This war on two fronts eventually exhausted the An- 
glican Church but in Hooker the struggle had a monumental 
stamp. He still saw the universe as a hierarchy, well-ordered 
in structure from worm to angel. “The laws of well doing 
are the dictates of Right Reason.’ Morality was the self- 
presentation of reason. The specifically English, university 
humanism came to the assistance of Hooker’s urgent desire 
for a religious and political settlement. The universities were 
concerned to make an adjustment but they were slowly losing 
their influence on the minds of the nation. Hooker’s compro- 
mise also mirrored the intellectual climate of the Elizabethan 
age. The Elizabethan court with its cabals and love-intrigues 
was a kind of autumn of the middle ages, like Burgundy in 
the fifteenth century. It dreamed England’s past and future 
together; it felt that a new age was beginning, a feeling pe- 
culiarly reserved for ages torn by great conflicts. 

It was the hour of Shakespeare, who in the dream-image 
of his stage presented old England’s archaic greatness, her 
Danish, Celtic, Saxon origins, her romantic Catholic Mediter- 
ranean connections, the bubbling gaiety of the people, and 
the mockery of the nobility® His technique employed both 
the old and the new. It contained all the faustian ambiguity 
of the baroque age and yet it drew life from the wonder- 
fully rich cosmos of old England seen (and broken) through 
the prismatic lens of his highly self-willed individuality, In 
his work he sang and asserted the old song, i.e., the magic 
patrimony of the people. Even at the height of the sixteenth 
century some hundreds of magical songs and sayings were 
still practised in England which went back to Celtic, pre- 
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Roman and Anglo-Saxon times. Shakespeare knew them, but 
he also knew the broader traditions of the archaic society 
which had incorporated a considerable treasure of knowledge 
and tales from Mediterranean antiquity. He was also familiar 
with the humanism, the rhetoric and the antique cultural 
patrimony which was part of the social grace of any civilized 
man from the time of King Alfred to that of King James 1. 
With the nonchalance of a man of the pre-critical and pre- 
Reformation age, Shakespeare joined the most disparate ele- 
ments and in the magic of his plots and his verse he linked 
pagan and Christian elements, fate and providence, the hard 
realism and sharp look of the common people with the pla- 
tonic heaven of ideas. He played to the ordinary people and 
to the great lords of old England, and openly defied the envy 
and hate of the Puritans and the jealousy of the rising mid- 
dle classes. This was the ‘merry old England’ of fairies and 
magicians, of poets and showmen, buffoons and drink-loving 
sages, which shortly after Shakespeare’s death went under in 
the storm of sermons unleashed by puritan and nonconform- 
ist ministers, and disappeared forever in the revolution. 
Shakespeare wanted to amuse, to entertain those who 
commissioned him, these noble lords living between yester- 
day and tomorrow. And he did this by dragging before their 
eyes all that the sagas and history, the folk-wit, the customs 
and the brilliant exploitation of a rich narrative heritage was 
able to give. An unmistakably hard line runs through Shake- 
speare’s whole work: Shakespeare worked for lords. Their 
morality and immorality, their outlook, determined the per- 
sonages, distributed the roles in this, their world. The people 
were degraded to the status of a lower class which was only 
allowed to display its maxims, rough-house tactics, forms of 
play, dances and spectacles for the amusement of these lords. 
This was the pitiless harshness of the governing class which 
monopolized all serious matters. It was in the comedies that 
the natural cruelty and exclusiveness of this courtly world 
became drastically visible. If citizens play the main roles 
then they are patricians, noble citizens of the ancient polis 
and of the Mediterranean city-states of the new Europe. The 
lower class man, excluded from taking an active part in the 
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celebrations, feasts and political culture of society, is a symbol 
bearer of the gluttony of the lower passions and of the de. 
monic underground. Spirits and demons in Shakespeare al- 
ways had plebeian features. 

“Not all the water in the rough rude sea can wash the 
balm from an anointed king’ (Richard 1, Act m, Scene 2). 
This is the key to all the historical dramas. Behind it, there 
lay a genuine theory of kingship, which Shakespeare indi- 
rectly imparted to his noble paymasters. Nothing at all, nei- 
ther crime nor misfortune could erase the anointed signs of 
salvation of a true, consecrated king. The new rise of the 
English monarchy after the storms of the revolutionary cen- 
tury (1550-1680) can be completely understood only if we 
keep in view this unshakeable belief of Shakespeare in roy- 
alty. Shakespeare dared to pass sentence on England’s kings 
as murderers, traitors, perjurors, precisely because strict 
standards made the inviolable power of the king even more 
brightly visible.” Doubled and sunk in a terrible abyss, King 
Lear shows the tragedy of king and father. How different 
is the treatment of this theme in Dostoievsky’s Brothers 
Karamazov. The fall of the Czar-Father and the rise of Eng- 
lish royalty can be seen in the former and the latter. Shake- 
speare’s king-plays delineate the process of purgation: 
namely the strong, even if often unconscious will of the Eng- 
lish high nobility, of its best part and of the royalty attached 
to it to cleanse itself, to rise from the carnage and murder 
of the recent past. 

In a thousand forms, Shakespeare unveiled the first, com- 


* Compare this pore of, Kingship with the treatment of King 
Mark in the Tristan of the German citizen Gottfried of Strasbourg. 
Its illustration of the difference between the English and the Ger- 
man belief in royalty, is interesting: the German Emperor was 
broken in the dispute over investiture, just as the naked man of sin, 
Mark, became the king without salvation. Kingship was forced into 
the eschatological sphere (the ‘third Frederick’ and the last Em- 

erors of the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries). With the King 
ell the father. The inability to believe in the Father in heaven and 
in the father on earth became the most powerful spur of the Ger- 
man Reformation, of the German irrational and idealistic move- 
ments of recent centuries. 
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prehensive presentation of modern man. A new anthropology 
was outlined for the first time. Man was a being of many 
contradictions, which are reciprocally awakened and nour- 
ished. In these fields of tension, the whole man comes to 
self-realization. In order to appreciate this deepened dialec- 
tic, the Shakespearian man need only be confronted with the 
comparatively simple virtues and vices and codes of honour 
among characters in plays by Corneille, Racine, Calderon, 
or even Schiller. In Shakespeare’s figures, Heaven and Hell, 
submerged and revealed, clash within the individual spirit. 
Vices and talents, gifts and lusts, temptations from below and 
above interplay in such a manner that a vice (pride, ambi- 
tion, love of power, envy) can turn dialectically into a virtue, 
say the lofty aspiration of a noble spirit, if the conditions 
are right, At other times when an ill wind blows, virtues 
and talents change colour and become vices and weaknesses. 
Man as the world riddle, as cosmos and chaos, was for the 
first time seen as a world of inner dimensions in Shakespeare. 
He transferred the journeys to Hell of Ulysses and Dante 
into the inner dimensions of man. This renunciation of ob- 
jectivity showed the absence of the antique motif in him, 
and at the same time the Protestant and spiritualistic motives 
of the sixteenth century. 

When we turn to Francis Bacon, we confront an equally 
ambiguous personality. Bacon dreamed of an alchemistic uni- 
versal science that could explain all natural things according 
to a simple alphabet of nature consisting of a few formulas 
and numbers. His famous demand dissecare naturam, let us 
dissect nature, was meant to be the motto of the regnum 
hominis, the kingdom of man. Bacon himself never got be- 
yond the dilettantish activities of the great lords of his day. 
His experiments were playful and inquisitive, very much in 
the spirit of the baroque age. While stuffing a hen with snow 
because he wanted to observe the delay in putrefaction Bacon 
caught a cold and died. Although he gave his life to it, he 
was really a scientific charlatan. As a disciple of Thomas 
More, he was a genuine critic of ideas. His theory of the 
way in which ideas are conditioned by society, milieu, feel- 
ing, language and environment was a valuable addition to 
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More’s work, and his consideration of colonialism was en- 
tirely in More’s spirit. Bacon was possessed by the hunger 
for power, possession, honour and influence. He wanted to 
hold the world in the palm of his hand, His drive to power 
made him the natural advocate of the inductive method and 
of an oppressive colonial and scientific policy.3° 

The inductive thought of Bacon was England’s answer to 
Spain. The Spaniards were determined to master the evil 
world from above through monasteries, castles and fortresses. 
They thought deductively in the Aristotelian-Platonic tradi- 
tion of old Europe. Bacon’s inductive thinking exploited the 
naked world from below. This induction represented the 
transference of discovery, of mercantile exploitation and the 
opening up of colonial, unknown lands (and things) to phi- 
losophy and science.8! The earth was a colony of English 
lords. Bacon certainly saw it that way in his New Atlantis 
(1620). In the centre of a new England which he imagined 
to be on the Solomon Islands, stood the ‘fellowship of the 
House of Solomon’ as ‘the eyes of this realm’. The fathers of 
this House were carried in sedan-chairs like Roman cardinals 
or like popes. They blessed the people while croziers and 
shepherds’ staffs were borne before them. They were popes 
of a new world-empire whose goal was knowledge of the 
laws of nature and the extension of human mastery of the 
world. Clinics, laboratories, paper-making factories, power 
looms, orchards, stock farms, blast furnaces, engine houses, 
flying machines, submarines would be built. The most modest 
people of the earth who could not sufficiently deplore the 
excesses of Europe, would convert the whole world to its 
ideas.32 Every twelve years the New Atlantis sent out twelve 
spies called ‘merchants of tht’. Disguised as nationals of 
other states, they spied upon the world and carefully evalu- 
ated foreign books and research.8? This was no mere Royal 
Society or Academy. The citizen of New Atlantis was a sketch 
of the ideal explorer and colonialist. Cecil Rhodes was per- 
haps its most perfect fulfilment and T. E. Lawrence its end. 
By Lawrence’s day it was no longer possible to unite in one 
man the will to power, the play of the intellect and the sat- 
isfaction of the understanding. 
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Lord Bacon possessed the absolute nonchalance of a lord 
of the old world, as his excellent essays show. Bacon wrote 
them for young noble lords who were anxious to carve out 
careers for themselves. He chatted to them about death (‘It 
is as natural to die as to be born’)*+ about envy as a driving 
force of society, about price regulations and about atheism.*® 
Atheism, he argued, leads man to philosophy and law, to 
reflection and to a natural piety, Times which incline to athe- 
ism are peaceful civil times. Superstition, however, rests on 
the lower class and its terror. Superstition continues to thrive 
because of men’s great dependence on tradition and external 
rites. Cunning prelates, filled with ambition, constantly strive 
for gain, and above all barbarous times, especially times of 
social unrest, foster the growth of superstition. Bacon saw 
clearly that one superstition could fight another. The aroused 
people were not afraid to use the most terrifying purges to 
scourge the opponents of their superstitions, even if the op- 
ponents were also believers in superstition. Bacon knew per- 
fectly well that power was not confined to the Elizabethan 
court circle. In his chapter ‘On Seditions and Troubles’ he 
admitted that the lower classes were in ferment and fighting 
to break out. 

The object of the essays was to provide guidance for young 
noblemen. He recommended that on their educational tours 
abroad they should visit the places where people gathered; 
these were as instructive as discussions with ambassadors and 
social events in good society. ‘Studies serve for delight, for 
ornaments and for ability.’** Bacon’s ideas were a splendid 
expression of old Europe’s aristocratic humanism. He was 
very much in his element when he chatted about the con- 
struction of manor houses. Sarcastically he observed that in 
the strange, tremendous edifices of the Vatican and the 
Escorial there was hardly one agreeable living room to be 
found, He talked about the laying out of gardens and of 
colonial plantations.’7 Here he offered a manual for English 
lords who wanted to equip a colonizing party in a manner 
both prudent and wise. The political background was as fol- 
lows: whoever rules the sea has freedom of trade, whoever 
rules land alone will find himself in distress, despite his vic- 
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tories. England owed her greatness to her dominion of the 
seas,58 Finally, he let his imagination conjure up a vision of 
things to come, the rise of new social strata and religions. 
Bacon predicted that the changes would cause great revolu- 
tions, not merely local rebellions and dissensions of political 
cliques, and he warned men to proceed very cautiously in 
combating new sects. They could not be fought successfully 
by bloody persecutions. 

Lord Edward Herbert of Cherbury’s De Veritate (1624) 
was another expression of the self-assurance of this old no- 
bility and its urbane good sense. Hooker had helped to create 
Herbert’s faith in the reasonable and discerning powers of 
man’s natural instinct, but the serene self-confidence of his 
class was perhaps a more important source. Herbert be- 
longed to a social group who were on top and felt very con- 
fident that they would remain there. They were convinced 
that they could restrain the people and keep the king in 
check, and were not afraid of the pope, Spanish tyranny, 
the Stuarts or the enthusiasm of the sects. Their high spirits 
could find no better expression than the lofty rationalism of 
Herbert, who took what suited him from the spiritual and 
religious treasures of the past. The enlightened European 
nobility was to cling to Herbert’s ideology until 1789. 

For the monarchy and that part of the nobility linked to 
it, the Reformation had come to an end with the assumption 
of power over the Church. The people, the City of London, 
and the lesser nobility had been the losers. The petty gentry 
in particular refused to acquiesce in this state of things. They 
had borne the weight of the permanent wars against Europe, 
and borne the burden of what they regarded as an anarchic 
social order in which each*freat Lord did what he pleased. 
All this made too many demands on their consciences and 
knowledge. What had actually been changed? Were the new 
bishops of the Church of England any less occupied with 
pomp, rites and superstition than the old papal ones? What 
use was the literature of the court? How could such super- 
ficial literary knowledge of the oceans contribute to real 
knowledge of the wild sea (also of the wild sea of the inner 
passions)? Toward the end of the sixteenth century the 
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bourgeoisie and the people began to look to the new English 
natural science for answers. They began to use it as a weapon 
in the hard struggle for existence. 

Investigation of the sea was one area in which the new 
drive for understanding of nature attained full expression. It 
was done essentially without royal support. Queen Elizabeth r 
possessed no genuine understanding of the navy, and the 
Stuarts were not much better. The old kings had been fear- 
ful of the sea as the element of revolutionary Protestantism 
and of the people. Under Elizabeth, however, a layman and 
amateur, Richard Hakluyt, the first great maritime writer, 
wrote his Principal Navigations of the English Nation (1589, 
then three volumes 1598 and 1600). It was the Bible and 
the Homeric epic of English navigation. Heroism at sea, 
trade, politics, sea-power and building the empire were one 
and the same thing. 

In 1600, six years before Galileo’s first publication, Gilbert, 
Elizabeth’s private physician, brought out his De Magnete. 
It was the first printed book concerned exclusively with an 
object of natural science discussed on a purely experimental 
basis.8® His thought still belonged to the great tradition of 
natural philosophy of Telesio, Patrizzi, Bruno and Campa- 
nella, but his instruments were nautical. His experiments 
were inspired by the labour of English miners and his tests 
often utilized the processes of the contemporary ironworks. 
Gilbert was proud of his acquaintance with Cavendish and 
Drake, the victors over Spain, and he frequented the com- 
pany of mariners, seamen and pilots. He was greatly influ- 
enced by the works of the ordinary seaman Robert Norman, 
who upon retirement had applied himself to the problem 
of compass production and recorded his observations. The 
mathematical foundations of Gilbert's work went back to the 
efforts of London business men, who had set up a special 
two-year chair of mathematics in 1588 as their contribution 
to the war effort against Spain. The object of the study was 
to improve navigational techniques and the training of sea 
officers of the navy. Mathematics, astronomy, maritime mat- 
ters, investigations of nature, war and trade were all bound 
together in the lives of these Londoners. 
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Another striking example of the union of commerce, the 
navy and science was the foundation of Gresham College in 
1598.49 Elizabeth’s great financial adviser, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who also founded the London Stock Exchange, 
provided in his will for the establishment of the College and 
endowed seven professional chairs. The mathematicians, as- 
tronomers and natural scientists of the College maintained 
very close connections with shipbuilders, captains, navigators 
and naval officials. Thus scientific enthusiasm and desire for 
progress joined forces with the radical spirit of Puritanism in 
supporting the navy and foreign trade. To the men of the 
City of London at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
religious enlightenment and scientific progress, the rise of 
the middle classes and English freedom were all part of the 
same programme. Gresham College was the forerunner -of 
the Royal Society which was founded in 1662.41 

Men like Robert Boyle brought to the Royal Society the 
same attitudes and interest which had so marked Gresham 
College. Boyle was a deeply religious man and a theologian. 
He believed that he had discovered God’s pattern in creation 
and was firmly convinced that he could succeed in trans- 
forming the elements.42 His friend Newton was beside him- 
self with joy over Boyle’s alchemistic experiments. Much of 
Boyle’s work was more pragmatic, and the other members 
were even closer to the mining and mercantile interests. The 
Society was stimulated by social and religious reformers like 
Hartlib, Bury, Petty and Evelyn. John Dury (The Purpose 
and Platform of my Journey into Germany, 1631) cast light 
on the reasons for its beginnings. On his journey for informa- 
tion through Europe, Dury sought’a basis for a union of all 
Protestants. His religious p¥ins began with a reform of the 
schools based on the ideas of Bacon and Comenius but he 
was by no means averse to conducting industrial espionage 
on the side. While talking religion he was also interested in 
pharmaceutical remedies and technical progress ‘either in 
Peace or Warre’.*# 

While the scientists and naturalists were striking out in all 
directions and undermining the belief in superstition, the 
Stuart monarchs made an extraordinary and daring attempt 
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to maintain at least one sacrament as a valid bond between 
Heaven and earth, the sacramental kingship. The English 
nation had officially abjured all the sacraments of the old 
world in the oath of the state Church against transubstantia- 
tion. Its sea-faring, scientific, commercial élite, and its awak- 
ened masses regarded it as their right to destroy the rem- 
nants of magic in their surroundings. Many of them saw the 
meaning of their lives in the struggle to erect an earthly, 
rather than heavenly, system of authority. James 1 was en- 
tirely at home in the old cosmos. He wrote defences of his 
divine right which were perfect expressions of Platonic- 
Aristotelian medieval humanism of the grand form. He wrote 
a book in defence of the belief in witches and refuted Regi- 
nald Sest’s Discovery of Witchcraft (1584). The old cosmos 
was one. It was a seamless fabric of magical belief and prac- 
tice. Coronations, court ceremonies, the prerogatives of the 
holy, inviolable king who healed the sick, were deeply rooted 
in it, and they survived only as long as the belief in that cos- 
mos, Charles 1 read the Bible, Tasso, Shakespeare and Jacob 
Béhme in order to strengthen his belief in salvation from the 
royal blood, but his belief in it was no longer shared by the 
majority of his subjects. His arrogance and deceit infuriated 
them and strengthened their resolution. For a hundred years 
they had been duped by the king’s church and by the royal 
bishops. The time had come to make ‘salvation through the 
people’ a reality. 

The English Revolution was the prototype of the three 
great European revolutions: the French Revolution, the “Ger- 
man movement’ (of Fichte, Hegel, Schelling, the Romantics, 
up to Marx and Nietzsche) and the Russian Revolution (from 
the Raskolniki and Dostoievsky to Lenin).*# Like the Rus- 
sian Revolution, it was the attempt of spiritualistic sects to 
build the kingdom of God on earth. The dark underground 
of the folk-soul erupted in anxiety and hope of salvation. 
Failure was inevitable. No social order can be built on the 
tim of a volcano, Only when it had run its terrible course 
could something permanent be built on the ashes. It was 
driven by fear. The English revolution was ‘the desperate 
reaction of western Protestantism backed against a wall... 
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Charles 1 always considered Richelieu the real author of the 
English Revolution.’45 The outer enemy was only one cause 
of the tremendous anxiety which drove the uprising. The 
people feared the Stuarts with their God-king ideology and 
they hated and distrusted Archbishop Laud.‘¢ His adoration 
of ‘the beauty of the saints’ was alien to them. Perhaps 
they suspected that Laud was an agent of the Counter- 
Reformation and Catholic absolutism. 

The revolution began when the Archbishop tried to intro- 
duce the Anglo-Catholic liturgy into Scotland. The prole- 
tarian Scottish people had long ago concluded a covenant 
with God and it rose in opposition. The Scots were filled with 
a gloomy religious fervour. Their political preachers began 
to pour over the land south of the border and their armies 
were a constant threat to the throne.47 England began to 
split into a small king’s party of bishops, nobility and officers, 
and the people, at first represented by a ‘parliament of mil- 
lionaires’. ‘Its leaders were members of the middle class 
which had risen as a result of the plundering of the churches 
in the Reformation, its backbone a network of capitalistic 
colonial societies, its most important confederate the money- 
power of the City.’48 ‘King Pym’, as the people called the 
leader of the revolutionary parliament was the business man- 
ager of a colonial company.‘® He was ‘a genius of medioc- 
rity’, a great hater, who promised to treat the Catholics ‘like 
mad dogs’. In his speech at the opening of Parliament in 
1640 he declared: “We now have an opportunity to make the 
country happy, by removing all hardships and pulling up the 
causes of evil by the roots.’°° This was the totalitarianism of 
Utopia, which always aims to create a new Heaven and a 
new earth. ge 

In the following year, a revolt broke out in Ireland. At 
last, the Utopians had their chance. A conquered territory 
and a subject people offered the ideal field for experiment.5+ 
The revolt in Ireland was ‘at one and the same time a Sicilian 
Vespers, an eve of St Bartholomew and a peasant war’."? 
Four-fifths of the population was Catholic, but the entire 
populace was subject to English religious laws. A priest who 
read Mass was drawn and quartered alive. When the Irish 
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finally revolted, they gave the English utopians the perfect 
opportunity. The English parliament looked at Ireland as 
booty of the Revolution. It organized the war against Ireland 
in the manner of a gigantic commercial enterprise ‘giving 
out shares in it as the French Revolution was to issue its 
assignats’,53 an interesting gloss to Utopia and New Atlantis. 

The Revolution really got rolling after the Irish revolt. Pym 
and his group discovered the great secret of seizing and hold- 
ing power in people’s revolutions by dispelling the people’s 
anxiety and by organizing the terror. The people feared the 
king and the Church of the bishops. They were afraid of 
France, Spain, the pope, the Irish and Catholics, but most 
of all, of themselves. They hated the ‘Arminian plague’ and 
cried that ‘the bishops are to blame for everything’. They 
were furious that these papists dared to assert that God be- 
stows his grace on all men. The Calvinist, puritanical “people” 
insisted upon having a tyrannical God. Baxter preached that 
‘God delights in the torments of the damned.’54 During the 
next twenty years new conspiracies were discovered daily. 
Whereas Parliament was essentially concerned to secure its 
rule, the people sought to purify themselves as the chosen 
people of God. ‘God is creating a new world here’ preached 
Baillie. The sermon became the main form of revolutionary 
speech-making. Communities and sects represented the Party 
sections and Jacobin clubs of later times. It was a court of the 
Last Judgment in permanent session. 

Oliver Cromwell was a country squire. He and a good 
many of his kinsmen, of whom twenty-two had seats in Par- 
liament, owed their lands and wealth to the seizure of church 
lands in the sixteenth century. His allegiance was naturally 
to the Enthusiastic sects. After the revolution broke out, he 
became active in the parliamentary investigations and purges. 
Scandals were being ferreted out all over the country. The 
purging of the Church was the most important purge of 
all.55 A special committee for scandalous ministers was set 
up in order to remove and replace them. By this time the 
English people had been extensively proletarianized. The 
country was full of dispossessed peasants, vagrant manual 
workers, demobilized soldiers and petty bourgeois in dire 
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straits. The old Manichaeanism, dualism, Enthusiasm of the 
Cathars and of the spiritualistic sects of the middle ages had 
broken out again with extreme virulence. Cromwell and his 
followers realized that purges were the way to destroy the 
humanist world of culture and the sacramental order of the 
Church. That world was exposed as idolatrous and the serv- 
ant of foreign powers.* The semi-educated leaders of the 
lower classes preached hatred of the incomprehensible and 
alien philosophies of the ruling class. 

Charles 1 had gathered a small band of humanist poets, 
writers and liberal Anglican theologians at Court. Many of 
these men had been strongly influenced by the Socinians; 
others were Arminians or Unitarians or Deists. Their work 
produced some noble declarations on behalf of the free spirit, 
tolerance and the creative power of reason and history. 
Thomas Fuller (Sermon on Reformation), Jeremy Taylor 
(Liberty of Prophesying) and Chillingworth (Religion of 
Protestants) were the most distinguished of them, The peo- 
ple of the streets, the petty bourgeoisie and the Puritan fa- 
natics were suspicious of such ideas. How could they under- 
stand declarations about freedom when they were completely 
enslayed by their own Enthusiasm? The circle which Lucius 
Cary, Viscount of Falkland, gathered together in Great Tew 
must have seemed to them as godless and blasphemous as 
the worldly pleasure and the courtly pomp of Charles 1. The 
great hour of these Enlighteners was to strike only after the 
revolution had been crushed. 

In the first shock of the revolution, aristocratic humanism 
was thrown back on its ultimate weapon, the art of dying 
nobly. Like Boethius and Thomas ‘More, royalist lords died 
in the grand manner, ‘an”@xample for God and man.’ This 
spectacle was offered to the people by Strafford, the last 
great political champion of the old monarchy. For eighteen 
days he held the eyes and ears of England as he fought for 
his life. His speeches belong among the greatest documents 


* The same resentments burst onto the surface in both the Rus- 
sian and the Nazi Revolutions, Rosenberg’s Myth of the Twentieth 
Century, for example, was a characteristic expression of revolution- 
ary pietism and its hatred of Western humanism. 
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of old Europe’s political humanism. In his most important 
one he declared: ‘Let us, my Lords, not become practised in 
the art of murder as our forefathers were.’ This struck at the 
heart of the new régime. To establish and settle a renovated 
people on a new earth the leaders of the revolution had ac- 
cepted the necessity of practising that very art. Both Straf- 
ford and his formidable opponent, Pym, exalted the law and 
preached against violence, terror, arbitrariness, but Strafford 
understood the law to come from above as an assertion of 
the hierarchic cosmos and of royal and humanist values. Ar- 
pitrariness from ‘below’ was an assertion of the anarchic un- 
derground of the people. When Pym declared, Lex rex, the 
law is king, he clearly meant the exact opposite, the strong 
self-assertion of salvation from the people. By ‘arbitrariness’ 
he understood the ‘lawless’ dispositions of the property and 
the lives of people indulged in by the great lords, like Straf- 
ford, In his speech on behalf of Strafford, Charles 1 declared: 
‘Consider what a tender thing is conscience.’ A few days later 
the Earl of Essex replied, ‘Parliament is the conscience of 
the King,’ In the first German movement around Eckhart 
there had been flickerings of the idea of the conscience of 
the God filled heart. In the English Revolution, it was real- 
ized by the political community of the religiously inspired 
whose conscience condemned the old lords and kings to 
death. The English people could not forgive the king for sign- 
ing Strafford’s death sentence nor the twenty-two bishops 
who were too frightened to vote at the trial in the House of 
Lords. The king and the king’s church had shown that they 
could no longer possess a conscience and a God filled heart. 

On the scaffold Strafford tumed for the last time to the 
people: ‘I ask everyone who hears me to reflect earnestly, 
with his hand upon his heart, whether the beginning of a new 
life must be written in blood.’** This appeal to the heart of 
the people was the surrender of the old world. He ought to 
have called upon all the powers of Heaven and earth, except 
that one. From that time on the heart began its rise to world 
power, the heart of a new England and the English people. 
The inner light and the stirrings of the heart were hence- 
forth the commands of God. Richelieu, who may well have 
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helped to get rid of Strafford, remarked upon hearing the 
news of his death, “The English have killed their greatest 
man. 

What were the sources of this Puritanism of the heart? 
Much of it came from Scotland, where the foundations of a 
broad republicanism had been laid in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Through a close connection with the French 
Huguenots, Calvinism had become a folk religion of raging, 
political power. Christopher Goodman, the friend of Knox in 
Frankfurt and Geneva, had written reflections on the duty 
of opposition to a ‘Godless king’. (How superior powers 
should be obeyed and how therein they may be lawfully 
and by God’s word resisted). Buchanan’s work De Jure Regni 
of 1579 had terrified all of old England and was burned at 
Oxford University as late as 1683. Buchanan was the theore- 
tician of the Puritan right of resistance. Like many Puritans 
he owed a debt to the Jesuits and especially to Mariana’s 
De Rege, which he studied as a refugee in Bordeaux, Paris 
and Coimbra. By the beginning of the seventeenth century 
James 1 saw all England undermined by the Puritan preach- 
ers, who declared all kings to be natural enemies of the true 
Church and sons of the devil.57 The Scots were organized 
in communities where they chose their own priests and elders 
and they were called Presbyterians. This was the Anglo- 
Saxon form of ‘inspired democracy’, one of the most powerful 
forces in the history of England and North America. The 
Scottish people, as a chosen people, had concluded a Biblical 
covenant of the brotherhood of the nation in itself and with 
God. Baillie called God its first Covenanter. Warriston, an- 
other preacher of this timf€, understood the covenant as a 
glorious marriage of the nation with God, as the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of Christ on earth, After the middle of 
the sixteenth century Scottish Puritans travelled about Eng- 
land, where the High Church persecuted them with deadly 
hatred. The two foes confronted each other in the time of 
Laud as had the Cathars and Innocent um at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The Puritans believed themselves 
called by their stern God to build his kindgom on earth, Since 
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they could not do this in an England polluted by idolatry, 
they often emigrated. 

The tragedy of Oliver Cromwell, his isolation as dictator 
(1653 to 1658), the necessity of subjugating Ireland, Scot- 
land and England by force, was also the tragedy of English 
Puritanism. The longer the revolution and its purges con- 
tinued, the less freedom of action it had. The leadership 
was caught between the fanaticism of the sects and the 
slowly strengthening reaction of the Royalists and Anglicans. 
Cromwell had raised the banners of ‘freedom of conscience’, 
of ‘the true freedom of the Christian man’, of a ‘free Church’ 
and a ‘free state’.58 He had identified England with Israel, 
the chosen people, and proclaimed his army as the ‘army of 
God’. Carlyle, who edited Cromwell’s letters and speeches in 
1845, and who was a disciple of the German movement, saw 
him rightly as an armed prophet. Cromwell’s prophecies were 
soon denied by the realities of his world. The spiritual worth 
of his appeals was reduced by each new calamity. His appeals 
to the Irish people proclaimed that the English Army brought 
freedom. The poor Irish people had, he stated, been op- 
pressed by wicked priests for all too long. Immediately after 
this a blood-bath began. Instead of inspiring religious zeal, 
Cromwell’s treatment of all the Irish gave Sir William Petty 
the material for his new science of statistics and political 
arithmetic. His main work, entitled Political Anatomy of Ire- 
land dealt with the scientific and political problem of hang- 
ing 500 leaders in Ireland, of selling some 10,000 people as 
slaves and of confiscating two and a half million acres of 
land. Next he discussed rooting out the names, the language 
and the customs of the Irish.5® Here was a scientifically 
garbed utopianism with a vengeance. An entire land and 
people was to be transformed to conform to the ideas of one 
man, Cromwell had begun his career soberly, slowly and 
undogmatically as only a great Englishman could begin. In- 
creasing pressure from the sects forced him into ever more 
radical expressions in speech, slogans and total action. 

Chiliasm had become popular during the 1620's at first as 
a belief held by intellectuals and professors like John Mede, 
A chiliasm of the lower classes was added during the great 
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crises of 1639 and 1640. Enthusiasts and Anabaptists spread 
swiftly. The Brownists, also called Independents, who had 
been despised as a group of uncultivated lower class people, 
began to make converts among learned and highly-placed 
personalities. After 1643, antinomian influences became ap- 
parent in the chiliastic Enthusiasm.®° The opponents of these 
‘enemies of the law’ accused them of being the children of 
the Anabaptists of Miinster, but in reality the Antinomians 
were originally nonpolitical and quietistic. Inspired by the 
divine light, they felt themselves free of all authority. In 
the excitement of the twenty-year civil war, many moderate 
Enthusiasts joined the radical left wing. On the extreme left 
there were the Levellers, inspired radical democrats, whose 
leader John Lilburne cried that kings were monsters who had 
usurped the law and offices of God. The battlecry of these 
militant groups had a strong effect on the peaceful Anti- 
nomians and on the ordinary soldiers and the lower class. 
The Levellers demanded freedom of religion and equality of 
all before the law. Emissaries of the Levellers went to Bor- 
deaux and kindled a republican movement in the Huguenots’ 
civil war. In England they formed the opposition to Crom- 
well as a party of the people, of the little man, who wanted 
to co-determine his political fate. 

The Diggers were another sect who responded to the in- 
creasingly radical demands of the people with an unusual 
programme, They dug up uncultivated crown lands and 
planted fertile fields for the poor. Under the guidance of 
Everard and Winstanley, the Diggers formulated their world- 
view in the manifesto “True Levellers’ Standard Advanced, or 
the State of the Community opened and presented to the 
sons of men.’ ‘In the béfinning the great creator Reason 
made the earth a common treasury for beasts and men.’ The 
Creator, God and reason were identical. All land-owning lords 
denied the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal’ because 
they had acquired wealth and property through extortion of 
the people. The Diggers felt themselyes summoned by the 
Holy Ghost to fight against these Pharaohs. They proclaimed 
the judgment, ‘Let my people go’ and the people would re- 
deem the country. The Diggers said that they were cultivat- 
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ing Crown lands only but they argued that all the land owned 
by the successors of William the Conqueror had rightfully 
reverted to the people. In 1649, the Commonwealth de- 
cided to stamp out the Diggers. Their homes were destroyed, 
their crops laid waste. Winstanley turned to the Parliament 
and the army: “The poor should own the land.’ Holy Scrip- 
ture must be really and materially fulfilled, for Christ was 
the Head-Leveller. Winstanley’s earlier writings had been 
purely theological, chiliastic essays (The Mystery of God, 
The Breaking of the Day of God). Under the pressure of 
political persecution, he arose as the acknowledged leader 
of religious communism. His main work was finished in 1652, 
The Law of Freedom, dedicated to all the nations of the 
earth. Winstanley showed Cromwell that social conditions 
had not changed despite the revolution. Anarchy still ruled 
from above, The clergy and land owners tyrannized the peo- 
ple. Winstanley’s ideas were a mixture of prophetic-utopian 
and realistic elements soberly thought out. He was concerned 
about a new social order, where there would be no buying 
and selling. Land was to be common property, and all au- 
thorities would be chosen yearly. Everyone would deliver 
the products of his labour to communal warehouses, and 
compulsory labour service was required from all up to the 
age of forty. 

The opposition of the radical sects to the dictator and Lord 
Protector, Oliver Cromwell, had become irreconcilable. Here 
were men who had drawn the logical consequences from 
Puritanism’s ‘inspired democracy’, Cromwell's and Baxter's 
commonwealth was a Church and a chosen people, whose 
members sat in deliberation around the one and only sacred 
‘Table of the House’ in Parliament.t They had no room for 
such radical opposition. A Communion of discourse and coun- 
sel had taken the place of the sacrificial Mass of the old 
world, It was the exclusive right of this community to deal 
with spiritual affairs and through its holy deliberations it 


* Like the Russian chiliasts of 1917, the Diggers regarded the 
earth as a kind, mystical matriarchal power. 

+ The table of Cromwell’s parliament played the same role as 
Calvin’s chair in Geneva. 
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was granted the power to dispense the ‘public spirit’ as the 
bread of life. This public spirit was the source of the 
eighteenth-century idea of a secular public opinion. Public 
spirit was obligatory for all, and especially for thinkers, phi- 
losophers and jurists.*1 It was the Holy Ghost, which ex- 
pressed itself in the talk exchanged among the members of 
the community. Like St Peter’s in the Roman baroque or 
like Campanella’s Temple of the Sun, Parliament enclosed 
within its walls the salvation of the lawful earthly globe. All 
those whom Cromwell’s commonwealth excluded did not 
choose to believe this, and they grew narrower and more 
exclusive. 

The solution to the problem of defending the new city of 
God appeared quite simple to the Puritan Samuel Gott. His 
New Jerusalem, printed in 1648, was the only great bourgeois 
Utopia of the times. Gott thought that the fascination of the 
Puritan theocracy was so great that Christians would let 
themselves be cleansed by it and Jews converted without 
protest. They would establish a new life based on the Bible, 
science, domestic economy, education and sport, in a ‘new 
covenant’ of God with men. James Harrington was much 
less naive. He recognized how incredibly difficult things 
really were. After twenty years of preparation, he wrote 
Oceana and placed it at Cromwell’s disposal as the pattern 
of a new political order. Harrington had visited western Eu- 
rope and studied the government of Venice which had 
aroused keen interest in the Protestant world because of its 
independence and its battle with the popes. In his Oceana 
Harrington extolled this bulwark of European nonconform- 
ism which he called ‘Adriana’. Oceana strongly influenced 
Locke and Hume, who hiaifed it as the only valuable model 
of a commonwealth. John Adams compared the significance 
of its discovery of the inner connection between power, gov- 
ernment and property with Harvey's discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood. This Utopia determined essential fea- 
tures in the constitution of several American states (that of 
Carolina as early as 166g).°? Later it shaped the ideas of 
Sieyés and through him the constitution of the great French 
Revolution and thus the French constitution to this day. Har- 
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rington was the only one among his contemporaries to per- 
ceive the social and economic change underlying political 
and social revolutions. 

Harrington began by arguing that the monarchy in Eng- 
land rested on 300 great landholdings belonging to the no- 
bility. If the inspired democracy of the Puritans were to stay 
in power, it had to distribute the land among at least 5,000 
proprietors. This was its fundamental insight: the distribu- 
tion of political power in the long run follows the distribu- 
tion of landed property.®* Harrington knew what the men of 
the Weimar republic recognized too late, and German demo- 
crats after 1945 have often chosen not to see: that a balance 
of power as security against absolutism must be based on 
an economic balance. Accordingly Harrington wanted to 
base the republic on a new agrarian constitution. Large 
estates should be broken up. The nobility as a natural aris- 
tocracy (Harrington himself came from an old family) should 
assert its position in the state through education and public 
service. As a senate it had the right of nomination, but the 
people of the ‘Commons’ decided, and the officials could 
serve as executives. Religious life was to be developed un- 
der the control of a national council of religion which guar- 
anteed religious freedom, Education to develop a civil and 
moral discipline had very great significance for Harrington. 
Every politician should be first of all an historian and world- 
traveller; he must get to know as many countries and con- 
stitutions as possible. 

If Harrington’s Oceana implied a critique of Cromwell’s 
commonwealth, of its insularity and totalitarian exclusiveness, 
then Milton’s Paradise Lost may be regarded as its obitu- 
ary.4 Milton had seen a vision of a new age arising in the 
Revolution. England offered the world the spectacle of a na- 
tion awakening to freedom. This spreading of the blessings 
of freedom and civilization among the kingdoms of the world 
concerned all peoples. He thought a great deal about ‘The 
ready and easy Way to establish a free Commonwealth’ 
(1659 to 1660). Depressed by the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion and by Cromwell’s failure, isolated during the Stuart 
restoration, Milton declared that the ‘mass’ (the chosen peo- 
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ple incapable of salvation) was not yet mature enough to 
make a reality of human rights: freedom of thought and 
trade, freedom of the press. Bitterly he sang a requiem for 
the commonwealth. Paradise on earth had been lost through 
men’s own fault. This world belongs to the earthly rulers, 
proud, highly-gifted men. In Milton’s poem Lucifer had 
Strafford’s features. 

The Republic collapsed in 1660. The Stuarts and their 
gay and flippant court society returned. From 1660 on, the 
Puritans and Free Church sects were officially excluded from 
public life as nonconformists and dissenters. The vengeance 
of the victorious episcopal Church of the monarchy drove 
them out into trade, science and the underground. For the 
next 200 years they corroded the foundations of the High 
Church and enriched England’s inner development with ever 
new political and religious impulses. 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) was born in the year of the 
great victory over Spain, and he died in the year of Parlia- 
ment’s decisive victory over the aristocratic monarchy, the 
Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. The French materialism of 
D’Alembert, Lagrange, Turgot and Condorcet was based on 
Hobbes, who was a most un-English thinker. He had lived 
in France for almost twenty years as a student and emigrant 
and met bitter opposition in England. Hobbes was edu- 
cated along Puritan lines at Magdalen College in Oxford. His 
extremism was strengthened by Descartes, Galileo, and the 
atmosphere of enlightened Calvinism around Mersenne. His 
materialism and absolutism were the expression of his 
boundless despair at the horrors of the English Revolution. 
Hobbes was a model of the two-faced character of modern 
European conservatism. Hf€ romantic pessimism and fear of 
the ‘barbarism’ of the people took refuge in intellectual and 
political systems which in their revolutionary implications 
went well beyond anything imagined by his enemies. The 
key to Hobbes’s philosophy and theory of state (Elementa 
Philosophiae: Leviathan, 1651) is found in his Behemoth or 
the Long Parliament.®* This was published for the first time 
by a German in 1889—100 years after the French Revolu- 
tion, The England of the Stuarts had forbidden the publica- 
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tion of this work. If England really was in the state that 
Hobbes described in four brief dialogues dealing with the 
years from 1640 to 1660, then the only choice for the future 
was between a ‘dictatorship of the dagger’ and one of ‘the 
sword’, that is, from ‘above’ or ‘below’. 

Hobbes was essentially a spiritualist and the horror which 
he felt as he looked at the world expressed itself in his po- 
litical theory. Men in a state of nature live in a war of all 
against all, he argued. They are always likely to fall back 
again into barbarism and chaos if a total state, a Leviathan, 
were not able to maintain the rule of reason, peace, wealth 
and sociability through its laws. The Leviathan was the Puri- 
tan commonwealth revived, a secularized city of God. Since 
the priests have proved to be unfit and unworthy, theology 
will be replaced by the law (which Hobbes declared to be 
‘the conscience of the citizen’) and by mathematical natural 
science. Like Descartes and the later Calvinists, Hobbes re- 
garded geometry as the pure science which would rescue 
man from barbarism, darkness and passions, by throwing 
a bridge over the chaos of the instinctual drives. 

Hobbes must be called the last excess of the revolutionary 
years. His was an immediate, on the spot reaction. John 
Locke’s was the mature late reaction. He liquidated the Revo- 
lution, by absorbing it into a philosophy which retained the 
contradictions, rather than overcoming them. Locke was a 
spectator of the ‘glorious Revolution’ that brought the 
House of Hanover to sovereignty instead of mastery in Eng- 
land. In 1689 his first Letter on Tolerance was published, 
the same year in which the Declaration of Rights confirmed 
the rule of parliament. Locke can be described as English 
democracy expressed in philosophy. In him the great trans- 
formation, which had been in preparation since the Revolu- 
tion, received philosophical expressions. From then on Eng- 
land’s thinkers renounced the war of principles ‘to the bitter 
end’ because they knew that the nation might break up and 
crumble into its original elements and peoples. That is why 
English thinkers and theologians have been so eminently 
considerate, prudent, politically and socially aware, so intent 
upon adaptation and compromise. Radicalism was left to 
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the poets. There was validity in the assertion that the thinke 
‘was only the gifted interpreter and mediator of what at bot 
tom everyone somehow possessed and knew’.®* ‘It was as i 
the mind of the Englishman was a small democracy in whicl 
the rights of a minority were jealously preserved, and op 
posing impulses and ideas could live in mutual toleranc 
with one another.’6? 

As ‘the father of the English Enlightenment’ Locke de 
veloped his philosophy of commonsense and of natural re 
ligion (as he understood Christianity) on the basis of a grea 
renunciation. For him there was no longer a metaphysics 
cosmology, ontology and theology in the old sense of the 
cosmos-structure. Locke did not recognize the structed pat 
terns of authority of the old world and of the ‘grand form’ 
which the baroque age sought to restore. He suspected tha 
they were oppressive castles (Temple and Bastille) whicl 
imprisoned men. He argued that there are no innate ideas 
and thus destroyed the dominating heavens of Platonism 
The mind of man, the citizen, is at the beginning a blank 
white paper void of all characters. Men learn to think by 
dealing with their surroundings and knowing them inwardl; 
and outwardly in ‘sensation’ and ‘reflection’. Thought is : 
social, psychological and political process. Self-interest, or the 
assertion of oneself in the community of well-educated citi 
zens, determines virtue. ‘Good and evil are nothing but pleas. 
ure and pain, or that which occasions or procures pleasur: 
or pain to us,’68 

Locke defined the Church as a free community of men 
which reflected his interpretation of the social contract.® 
The members of a church agreed to worship God publicly 
in a way which they choSe. The Church had no reason tc 
use violence and ‘like a club for claret’, had no power of de 
cree over the civic duties of men.7° The state is no more 
obliged to defend a religion than, for example, the East Indiz 
Company. Locke did not mean this cynically; he only wantec 
to bring to an end the 150 years of church struggle, religious 
discord and civil war in England. He also wanted to preserve 
England from the fate of France, where the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes had again inflamed religious conflict. Hence 
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the restriction of the Church to a civil society. The under- 
standing accepts no commands of a cosmic religious-political 
order of authority, and conscience understands the Bible as 
a message of reason and a purified morality of self-enjoyment. 

Locke’s thought reflected the new earthly cosmos of the 
‘gentleman’, who from 1688 to 1945 ruled England as noble- 
man and citizen. Locke’s ideas were not meant to apply to 
everyone. For example, he had no tolerance for atheists and 
Catholics and was a shareholder in colonial societies which 
carried on the slave trade.7! The laws of his philosophy were 
as valid as a gentleman’s agreement and were meant to ap- 
ply to well brought up ladies and gentlemen, who were culti- 
vated in a Christian humanist way. Its laws were designed for 
the cosmos of their castles, estates, salons and learned so- 
cieties.7? 

Isaac Newton was rightly honoured by the English as a 
national hero. He was a king of the new age. His burial in 
1727 was marked by the pomp and circumstance formerly 
accorded to the princes and monarchs.73 Newton created a 
cosmic machinery in a way which was entirely characteristic 
of the post-revolutionary time. This cosmic mechanism was 
described in the classical work of mathematical natural- 
science: Philosophiae naturalis principia mathematica 
(1687). Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo had laid the foun- 
dations of a mechanics of the heavenly bodies. The universe 
had become a calculable machine in which the heavenly 
bodies obeyed earthly laws of gravity. There were no longer 
any transcendental orders (as in Aristotle, Plato, Dante). 
Newton’s mathematical approach was related to Descartes, 
although he was very critical of Cartesian hypotheses.74 

In one sense Newton's theory of the cosmos as a balance 
of forces was a transference of the political theory of 1688 
to the universe as a whole. Newton’s law of gravity for exam- 
ple, which determined and made known the orbits of celestial 
and terrestrial bodies corresponded exactly, as did Locke’s 
idea of tolerance, to the religious and political situation of 
England at the time. It further loosened the grip of magic 
on the cosmos in order to establish a mathematical calculation 
of celestial mechanics. Confidence in the political stability 
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of the earthly balance in the state and in society was the 
necessary prerequisite for such a conception. Given such con- 
fidence, it became desirable to examine that balance in the 
whole universe. Lastly, it required a deep trust in a benevo- 
lent, omniscient constitutional monarch of the world, who 
preserved the universe in its well-weighted equilibrium, New- 
ton’s God intervened from time to time, regulating and ad- 
justing the planets in their courses but only in order to over- 
come disturbances. God embodied absolute time and absolute 
motion in himself. The universe was God’s edifice and 
casing.7> 

Newton’s view of the universe was strongly influenced by 
English Platonism. It was this Platonism which enabled New- 
ton and English philosophy to maintain an optimism about 
things and a sense of the beauty of holiness.7 Something of 
the old world view was saved, despite the puritan rejection 
of Roman sacramentality and the baroque idea of kingship. 
Its cosmic vision was semi-magical, semi-sacramental. It en- 
abled the English lords to enthuse over the beauty of the 
universe without being subservient to the state Church or to 
Rome. They could worship the order of nature without hav- 
ing to accept a nearby Monarch as its controller. This Platon- 
ism became a substitute for the Roman Mass and the cult of 
the Anglican Episcopal Church. It dissolved magic and sacra- 
mentality into an optimistic faith in the harmonious interplay 
of all impulses, weights, men and stars in nature. It was very 
suitable to a gentleman. 

The life-work of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (1671-1713), whose education had been greatly influ- 
enced by Locke and More, was a commentary on Newton’s 
optimism and religion. He ’#as a forerunner of the French 
and German nature-enthusiasts, sentimentalists and panthe- 
ists. (Rousseau, Diderot, Herder, Goethe, Schlegel and 
Schleiermacher were influenced by him). He came from one 
of the country’s great Whig families, in which the liberality 
of the gentleman implied hatred of the High Church, of Rome 
and of the plebeian Puritans and sects. In order to escape the 
church of the priests Shaftesbury deified nature as the great 
temple in which God and his harmonies were embodied. He 
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hated Jehovah as the God of persecution, barbarism and sac- 
rifice and as the God of the Puritans, and accused the Chris- 
tian clergy of blasphemously abusing God, the universe and 
man. The devil and Hell represented the dungeon and the 
gallows in the absolutist states of the earth. “A devil or a hell 
may prevail where a gaol and a gallows are thought insuffi- 
cient.’7 In his struggle against the High Church, Puritans 
and sects, Shaftesbury secularized Augustine’s ontological 
optimism (‘all that is, is good and right’) and stood Thomas 
Aquinas on his head, ‘All beauty is truth.* He created an 
inner-worldly liturgy and ritual service of ‘the good, true and 
beautiful’, which well-bred lords could celebrate in nature 
and social life. His favourite concept was ‘harmony’, and he 
was forced to deny evil and sin, because they were the cer- 
tainties of the enthusiasts and clerics. The place of the priest 
was taken by the virtuous cultivated man, who viewed beauty 
disinterestedly and perceived in it the world soul. The place 
of the enthusiast was taken by the creator and a vessel of 
God. Sympathy and friendship (instead of political subju- 
gation), the beautiful (instead of the holy), the naturally 
sublime (instead of the supernatural), virtue (instead of sin). 
Thus Shaftesbury tried to work out a middle way, which 
freed the liberal gentleman from the dilemma of being bound 
either to the conservative High Church or to salvation through 
the people. 

Deism was the religion of a society of noblemen and great 
bourgeois lords. Between 1690 and 1740, it emancipated it- 
self from God the Lord, just as it had emancipated itself from 
the king in two revolutions. From now on it accepted God 
and king only as constitutional monarchs, as shields of hon- 
our for its own interests and plans, as symbols of its power. 
Freedom of thought, Lord Bolingbroke maintained, ought to 
apply only to the upper classes; the people were to be kept 
in check by the traditional religion. In his Idea of a Patriot 
King (1738), Bolingbroke sketched just such an enlightened 
king, who reforms his country in a moderate way, promotes 
trade and shipping and fights corruption. He also sketched the 


* Aquinas had said: “Beauty is the reflection of the true, that is, 
of the order of being.’ 
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ideal of an enlightened God as a constitutional monarch. Dog- 
mas, he argued, are absurd and shocking even to the com- 
monsense of a Hottentot or a Samoyed. A king is a man with 
a crown on his head and a sceptre in his hand, a bishop is a 
man with a crozier and mitre. 

The era of Walpole meant political stagnation for half a 
century. His motto was: quieta non movere. England became 
wealthy and satisfied and recorded enormous successes. The 
English—-Dutch fleet in 1692 was victorious over France at 
La Hogue. As a result, France was crippled as a naval power 
just as Spain had been 100 years earlier, The censorship was 
lifted in 1694, in 1714 the personal union of England with 
Hanover created a solid bulwark in Europe for the insular 
state. From 1757 to 1784 English lords conquered the East 
Indies, in 1763 the Peace of Paris confirmed England as the 
foremost colonial power in the world. Canada, Louisiana, 
Florida and Senegambia were added to the already enormous 
Empire. This was the golden age of English deism. 

‘Whatever is, is right.’ Everything is good in the order of 
the cosmos and in its laws.?8 Alexander Pope set the gospel 
of this optimistic world-view in rhyme in his Essay on Man 
(1733). Pope was a friend of Bolingbroke and the editor of 
his invectives against history, in which these lords saw only 
superstition, greed, self-interest and tyranny. The Essay on 
Man, long before Voltaire and Rousseau, had an enormous 
effect on the cultivated public of Europe. Pope was an ugly, 
deformed, touchy man, who had grown up in an atmosphere 
of evasiveness and secrecy. His parents were crypto-Catholics 
and lived in fear of the hatred of the people. He was insulting 
to his friends, full of hatreds for his enemies, and ended up 
as a disillusioned, lonely peSsimist. He reminds one of Wat- 
teau, the cripple who painted the earthly paradise of love 
and tender friendship for the closed society of lords and 
ladies. 

The most important English thinker of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was David Hume (1711-76). ‘I was of a good family, 
both by father and mother: my father’s family is a branch 
of the earl of Home’s or Hume’s and my ancestors had been 
proprietors of the estate which my brother possesses, for sev- 
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eral generations . . .7” Thus Hume began his autobiogra- 
phy. Hume wrote for a ‘good company’, and philosophized 
for the cultivated noble and bourgeois society of western 
Europe. At the age of fifty he went to Paris as a secretary to 
the British embassy there. He loved Paris, ‘the great num- 
ber of sensible, knowing and polite companions with which 
that city abounds above all places in the universe’. Hume was 
certain that man was a reasonable being. “Man is a sociable, 
no less than a reasonable being’ was the beginning of his 
famous Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding. Man is 
first of all man in society; ‘be a philosopher, but amidst all 
your philosophy, be still a man’. ‘Let your science be human, 
and such as may have a direct reference to action and so- 
ciety.’ In his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion he ac- 
cused the atheists of publicly confessing their disbelief in 
God. They were ‘thereby guilty of multiplied indiscretion and 
imprudence.’°° Hume wanted to make society secure, by 
showing every metaphysics to be impossible, “a mere juggle’, 
by reducing reason to experience and custom, and by refer- 
ring causality to instincts, impulses and feelings. Certain 
knowledge was contained only in quantities and numbers, 
In essence he concluded his enquiry with the suggestion that 
when we visit libraries we should ask: do these books contain 
something on quantities or numbers, experimental reasoning 
from facts? If not, then into the fire with them! 

Hume knew that the rationalist theologies of his time were 
patchworks, in which no honest thinker could believe. He 
knew that the great systems of Cartesian rationalism were 
vessels, hammered together out of heterogeneous elements. 
‘Our most holy religion is formed on faith, not on reason. . . 
Whoever is moved by faith to assert to it, to agree to the 
Christian religion, is conscious of a continued miracle in his 
own person, which subverts all the principles of his under- 
standing, and gives him a determination to believe what is 
most contrary to custom and experience.’$! Hume was very 
close to Augustine and Pascal here. His scepticism left the 
gates open for an existentialist faith: ‘theology has a founda- 
tion in reason so far as it is supported by experience, its best 
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and most firm foundations are, however, faith and reve- 
lation’.$2 

Kant was fascinated by Hume’s abolition of causality and 
by his qualification of reason as a social agreement between 
cultivated men. Both Hume and Kant were fearful that the 
good human society of their time had already begun to be 
swallowed up by ‘salvation from the depths’, Everywhere 
they saw orgiastic, irrational movements of religious, semi- 
religious and political enthusiasts. Hume rejected the Puritan 
Faith as enthusiastic and the Catholic as superstitious. He 
found certainty only in the ‘regular mechanism’, in the ‘inner 
machine’ of man, which is psychologically calculable, and in 
the social mechanism. Hume himself valued his moral writ- 
ings most highly. He wanted to transform morality into a sort 
of psychology and social science, because the conscience of 
the individual could not be permitted to exist outside of so- 
ciety. The unexpressed fear which moved Hume was caused 
by the awareness that conscience was a last refuge of the 
absolute God and of the irrational. It had to be drawn into 
the life of society and transformed into a visible and open 
dialogue of individuals aiming to assert themselves. 

Hume did not publish his most radical writings (concern- 
ing the fictions of historical Christianity and his defence of 
suicide) during his lifetime. What concerned him most was 
the defence of his English society. He wrote his neo- 
conservative History of England for both Tory and Whig at 
once.’ He now appealed to the authorities whom he had 
demolished before. Although Hume had destroyed the idea 
of divine grace as well as the theory of the social contract as 
contradictions and follies he invoked them to secure peace 
and order. A cynical neo-donservatism was latent in Hume’s 
scepticism, but there was an even greater threat in his 
thought. Freed from the English society which sustained it, 
whose inner balance of power he wanted to secure, it could 
become a powerful incitement for the irrationalism of the 
Romantics for their political nationalism (in his essay on “Na- 
tional Characters’) and even for Feuerbach and the Young 
Hegelians.8¢ According to Hume man created God in his 
image.*° Whereupon, as a member of the good society, he 
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drew the conclusions that whatever is present in the idea of 
God must therefore be a reflection of the human spirit which 
created it. Thus there must be good altruistic motives which 
man has projected from his own nature to God. 

The foundation had been laid of that paradisiac theology, 
founded by Hume's pupil, friend and editor, Adam Smith, 
which attained a world-wide reputation under the title Classic 
National Economy. Its historico-political foundation was 
formed by the consciousness of victory of the English nobility 
and wealthy bourgeoisie, the governing class which had gone 
from strength to strength.8* Now it began to reach its hands 
toward trade and industry. It is also necessary to an under- 
standing of Smith to recall the harshness of the old Calvinist 
view of Hell, which had so profoundly saturated the thinking 
of the English bourgeoisie. The industrial revolution had al- 
ready begun to turn England into a very real Puritan hell. 
The ontological optimism of the eighteenth century was col- 
oured by the Calvinist pessimism, and both factors contrib- 
uted to the magnitude and fantastic character of the classic 
political economy.’? Historically, perhaps the only counter- 
part to its liturgical prizing of money, wealth and extension 
of the kingdom of God through expansion of the economy was 
the German imperial theology of the high middle ages, which 
also spoke of a harmony of the universe and of the ‘holy 
empire’, which had long since been broken up. The classic 
political economy of Smith, Ricardo, James Mill and Mc- 
Culloch did not recognize the existence of a working-class 
or employer class. Wages were determined by the ratio be- 
tween population and capital. It was entirely foreign to ac- 
tuality with its assertion of the eternal laws of economics, 
and its view of man in an airless space. Where it did discuss 
social realities it presented the beautification and transfigura- 
tion of an evil actuality as an economically necessary state of 
salvation, 

This optimism inspired Adam Smith to celebrate ‘the realm 
of free economy’ as a paradise on earth in that Bible of un- 
restricted capitalism, his Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations. Economic freedom was the mean- 
ing and ultimate aim of social life and of the divine world 
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order. Nature instead of providence, he argued, takes care of 
the pre-established harmony: ‘Nature is wisdom without re- 
flection.’ The brilliant interplay of the self-interests of all in- 
dividuals in the ‘natural order’ of society would necessarily 
produce the happiness of mankind. The free economy and 
its ‘natural social order’ could not be changed without un- 
leashing the forces of evil. It hardly requires very much 
imagination to recognize in this doctrine the Pelagian spiritual 
church of freedom, This Neopalagianism feared and hated 
the wicked state whose princes were ‘cunning and crafty ani- 
mals’. It despised them as spendthrifts and violators who had 
for centuries disrupted the natural order of free enterprise. 
“There are no things less compatible with one another than 
the character of a merchant and that of a prince.’88 The 
Catholic Church was ‘the most fearful union that ever was 
formed both against the authority and security of the worldly 
powers and against human freedom and welfare’. As a pupil 
of Hume, Smith cautiously observed the disruptive factors 
which religion introduced and which could upset the balance 
of power. He recommended rich donations in order to keep 
the clergy of the state Church quiet, and it would be best 
of all to have small rival sects everywhere, without privileges 
and support. Smith was unshakeably convinced that ‘the de- 
ception of nature’ (comparable to Hegel’s deception of 
reason, of the world-spirit) would turn the egoism of the in- 
dividual into the fair play of society for the benefit of all. 
Supply and demand, as a sacred communion and eternally 
valid law, was the highest reality. It bound the economy, poli- 
tics, society and faith in harmony towards a life of freedom 
and progress. : 

Smith’s successors identified his ‘natural order of society’ 
with their contemporary industrial structure. They under- 
stood its anarchy as a development of freedom. Deism, the 
will for concordance of satiated theologians and bishops of 
the state Church, the long rule of the Whigs as the main 
representatives of industry and trade, a utilitarian humanism 
at the universities which chose to see the beauty of the cos- 
mos and society as fair play and balance of power, deter- 
mined the success of this economic theology. Had it not suc- 
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ceeded in keeping God, evil, poverty, external enemies, the 
sects and the working-class within narrow and fixed limits? 
The great crises began after the 1760’s. America, France and 
Russia proved to be important opponents. The Industrial 
Revolution showed openly what only the poets seemed to 
have known for 150 years: that there is a radical evil, that 
terrible powers of destruction and grace actually exist, that 
England consisted of two nations and that even the ruling 
class lived in anarchy, corruption and crime. 

Literature became the only area in which such truths were 
openly discussed. Writers probed more deeply than theolo- 
gians into the problems of sin, human misery and guilt. The 
radical dissenter Daniel Defoe was the heir of the utopianism 
of More and Milton. His Robinson Crusoe was the new man 
who builds his life by his own power. In the book he criticized 
himself, and his greed, so that Robinson Crusoe became, as 
so many great works of English literature were, a public 
confession. English satires and novels were all sermons on 
reform. Jonathan Swift’s works were thunderous protests 
against the order of his day. His pessimism was further refined 
in the conservative Samuel Johnson, ‘England’s Dr Johnson’, 
In Rasselas Johnson uncovered the corruption of the world, 
like Voltaire’s Candide. This great moralist rejected the argu- 
ments of Mandeville and Jenyns that those who have been 
born to poverty should not be robbed of the ‘opiate of ig- 
norance’ through an education unsuited to them (cf. Marx's 
‘religion is the opiate of the masses’). Johnson was opposed 
to all speculation, he knew that evil lies deeper than politi- 
cians and operators can reach: “How small of all that human 
hearts endure. That part which laws of kings can cause or 
cure.’ He knew also that every faith decays and dies out 
completely if it proves itself unable to satisfy the intellectual 
and spiritual needs of new classes and of all levels of the 
population.®? 

The great religious uprising led by Wilson, Watts, Dod- 
dridge, Law and Wesley was the answer to the questions 
which Dr Johnson had posed. William Law (d. 1761) was 
directly influenced by Jakob Béhme,® and he introduced to 
England Béhme’s peculiar pantheism. God was, Law learned 
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from Béhme, a ‘spirit of love . . . a will to goodness’! 
There is no heaven or Hell.®? The usual doctrine of justifica- 
tion, the philosophy of debtor and creditor, of Christ's com- 
pensation for God’s anger, is an empty fancy of human rea- 
son. God influences the soul as magnetism does the needle. 
Christ unfolds in us as an inner force, like the light of the 
sun in a growing plant. Law’s religious activism is reminiscent 
of Fichte. 

John Wesley (1703-91) was the founder of Methodism. 
His revival meetings and struggles for repentance grasped 
the suppressed or long dormant religious powers of the lower 
classes in England’s critical hour. “The forces of feeling and at 
the same time those of the masses came to expression,’ 
Wesley was a tireless organizer, the very prototype of the 
manager, the industrial boss, and the political salvation- 
leader. He travelled 225,000 miles, preached over 40,000 
sermons (sometimes before 20,000 persons) and enjoyed an 
indestructible health until his eighty-sixth year. Wesley was 
for the people and against Calvinism, mysticism, Catholicism 
and Anglicanism. He needed no external proofs for Christian- 
ity. He had his daily experience: ‘One thing I know: I was 
blind and now I see.’*4 Christ had awakened him from sin, 
and he in turn wanted to free his countrymen, the simple 
people, from the clutch of the devil and the tyranny of vice 
and selfishness, He experienced daily the intervention of God 
and the devil in the course of the world, and believed in 
magic and witchcraft, but not in Cook’s world voyages or 
Newton’s investigations. Wesley was concerned about the di- 
vine, direct guidance of man. He had become aware that all 
the higher authorities of church and society had lost their 
power to impress the Poek 30 In the second part of his 
Further Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion there are 
remarkable descriptions of English life, of the general col- 
lapse of religion in the nation, of political corruption, the 
drunkenness of the people, the luxury of the upper classes, 
fraud in business, the servility and indifference of the clergy 
and the disrespect for truth. In his despair, Wesley cried out, 
‘O who will convert the English into honest pagans?’®® 

Wesley wanted to preach salvation to the people in ‘plain 
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sound English’. The fact that his movement spread like a fire 
is understandable only as a reaction of the masses to their 
neglect from those above. “Wesleyanism . . . was heat with- 
out light, a blind protest of the masses’,®* an ecstatic seizure 
of the people. Next to the Book of Common Prayer, Wesley's 
hymns were probably the most powerful teacher of piety in 
English history. They began that slow adjustment between 
above and below which has spared England from social revo- 
lutions. Methodism converted the energies and constantly 
changed them into a permanent, quiet revolution. Wesley's 
influence extended far beyond Methodism. His religious earn- 
estness gripped other sects, indeed even the High Church 
and fostered that spirit of political, social and scientific reform 
which is still unextinguished in our day. It was the Quakers 
who took up and led the struggle against the slave trade. 
The Dissenters, who were excluded from the universities and 
state posts until 1859 and from some jobs until 1871 were the 
first to fight for religious tolerance and political equality for 
the broad masses. 

Methodism, although it was originally free of sentimen- 
tality, was responsible for the transmission of a tradition of 
feeling and the heart which accelerated the development of 
secular romanticism. This was the heritage of feeling which 
arose from mysticism, from the devotio moderna, from quiet- 
ism and pietism. The sentimental heart is simply the last de- 
generation of the Augustinian heart, which coveted nothing 
else but to preserve God in itself. James Hervey (d. 1758), 
whose Meditations was one of the most popular books of the 
century, was an inspired pupil of Wesley. He combined the 
religious enthusiasm of the Methodists with the enthusiasm 
for nature of Macpherson and Rousseau. Henry Brooke’s Fool 
of Quality (1760) was a half-way house between Béhme and 
Rousseau, and a potent mixture of religious mysticism and 
political sentimentality. It was this mixture which was to 
poison the future for the romantic Enthusiasts of Germany 
and the eastern border states. English romanticism was forced 
to purify itself to a certain extent because it could not really 
hold its ground in constant confrontation with the very differ- 
ent English environment. Even Coleridge (1772-1834) «who 
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later became the leader of the Germanic-Christian-Platonic 
romanticism in England, was never able to escape his Eng- 
lishness. His education had been typical of his time and he 
had been successively exposed to materialism, Priestley’s uni- 
tarianism, and Hartley and Bodwin with their so-called ne- 
cessitarianism, It was difficult to be a pure romantic with such 
a background. 

Romanticism found one ally in an unexpected quarter, the 
Toryism of a certain group of men, who were beginning to 
think of themselves as ideological conservatives, Although the 
political engagements and concerns of these new Tories cer- 
tainly contributed to a more realistic appraisal, the alliance 
led to a hardening of the romantic patrimony of ideas, New 
conservatism’s great thinkers were Edmund Burke (1729- 
97); as outspoken a personage as the German Justus Méser, 
and Edward Gibbon who was a model of the conservative 
sceptic and cynic. After a temporary conversion to Catholi- 
cism, described in his highly interesting autobiography, Gib- 
bon launched a massive attack upon Christianity. The first 
two books of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ap- 
peared in 1776 and he was astonished when he was attacked 
because of it, He had not expected that the majority of his 
English readers ‘felt themselves so bound to the name and 
shadow of Christianity’.°7 

Like Gibbon and Méser, Burke also viewed religion from 
the outside and valued it as a stabilizing and preservative fac- 
tor in social and political life. He pleaded for the recognition 
of all European religions because they were prescriptive and 
useful in controlling chaos (from below). Religion was the 
basis of civil society and the source of all goods and satis- 
factions.®°* Burke was a polifical man and though he would 
never have admitted it he was opposed to the outbreak of 
faith more than to any other aspect of the French Revolution. 
Burke rejected flatly the belief ‘that the people can be made 
happy, that laws, customs, words, men, can be changed’. Al- 
though he knew perfectly well that this credo of Rabaut de 
Saint-Etienne’s was the essence of the French Revolution, he 
tried very hard to make himself and the reactionary world of 
Europe, which lights candles to his image to this day, believe 
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that the causes of the Revolution were to be sought in a 
conspiracy of atheists and politicians who desired the aggran- 
disement of France. 

The same Burke who dismissed the French Revolution as a 
conspiracy of criminals, murderers and swindlers, in other 
places compared it to the Reformation.® It was because he 
recognized its religious-political character that he preached a 
crusade against it.1° Burke also knew that it was an armed 
doctrine, and that the crusade would necessarily be of long 
duration.1°! But he was unable to take the next step and to 
free himself from the great heresy of all European reaction- 
aries: that ideas can be fought against with arms. In his call 
for the organic (against the manufactured), for instinct 
(against reason), for the concrete, historical and traditional 
(against the new, arbitrary, abstract), for the unconscious 
(against the conscious), Burke was the father of German po- 
litical romanticism. Noisily he rang the alarm: “The age of 
chivalry is gone; that of the sophists, economists and calcu- 
lators has succeeded it.’10? This statement was perfectly true, 
The aristocratic structure of old Europe from Homer to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century had broken up. At the 
same time the call for a restoration was an expression of the 
typical hypocrisy towards life of those theorizing, neo- 
conservatives. They wanted to renew the old established ways 
with the means and ideas of the new age, and of the Revolu- 
tion itself. 

Like Justus Méser and many German romantics, Burke 
was an involuntary enlightener. He betrayed himself when 
he designated the people as an artificial idea,°? and when 
he attacked Hastings on English mismanagement in India and 
defended the American Revolution. He believed in the 
cleverness and sense of responsibility of the English ruling 
classes and he was certain that they would be able to over- 
come England’s great internal and external crises. In the long 
run Burke was right, but only because this upper class was 
increasingly pounded and leavened by dissenters and non- 
conformists. 

Burke’s great opponent was Thomas Paine, whose Com- 
mon Sense appeared in 1776 and his Rights of Man in 1791 
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to 1792. Paine was the most important English representative 
of the ideas of the French Revolution. He identified Deism 
and democracy. The earlier Deists had turned to the culti- 
yated, but the uncultivated Paine turned to the common peo- 
ple. He regarded humanist studies as a ruse by which the 
clergy turned its slaves away from the natural sciences. Bit- 
terly he remarked that the Supreme Being cannot be identical 
with the brutal God of the Old Testament. The Bible was a 
history of scoundrels; it has served to brutalize and corrupt 
mankind. The underground broke out in Paine. His was a 
popular rage, a proletarian pathos, which announced: ‘for us, 
for the masses condemned by our masters, the old God is 
dead. Your Lord God is a bloody tyrant, a lover of Jewish 
religious-political wars of belief and massacres, the ideal of a 
small clique of priests and privileged Enthusiasts. We no 
longer acknowledge Him.’ Richard Price joined Paine in the 
attack and in Observations on Civil Liberty (1776) fulmi- 
nated against the imperialistic forms of prayer in the Anglican 
Church,10 

Joseph Priestley, the great chemist, was an equally impor- 
tant opponent of the Church, Priestley was a product of en- 
lightened Calvinism and was an Arian and then a Socinian. 
His strong theological and historical interest was rooted in his 
belief in progress. Mankind is on the way to a glorious status. 
He was sceptical of the English system of government in 
which 5,723 voters chose half of the House of Commons and 
364 voters chose a ninth part of the House of Lords. He was 
both a Christian and a materialist in that he considered it 
possible to achieve the reform of all conditions through sci- 
ence and theology. Like Roger Bacon and many spiritualist 
world-reformers, he vacillatetf between gross superstition and 
enlightened thought. He saw Nelson’s victories, for example, 
prophesied in Isaiah. His History of the Depravities of Chris- 
tianity (1782) expounded the typical spiritualist doctrine of 
corruption. Priestley was pastor of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Birmingham and with Watt, Boulton and other 
pioneers in natural science he was a member of the Lunar 
Society, over which the physician, philosopher and writer, 
Erasmus Darwin, the grandfather of Charles Darwin, pre- 
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sided. A mob stormed Priestley’s house shouting “Church and 
King’ and burned it to the ground. Priestley and Paine had 
received honorary French citizenship and had been elected 
members of the Convention. Driven out of England they emi- 
grated to America. At the same time in the Philosophical 
Literary Society, a sister of the Lunar Society, in Birmingham, 
the younger Watt, Walker and Jackson maintained close con- 
nections with the Jacobin Club in Paris, 1792. In Birmingham 
John Dalton developed his modern atom theory.1% In the 
industrial cities, benumbed by filth and misery which William 
Blake, the heir of Milton and the revolutionary folk sectarian- 
ism, saw as ‘dark satanic mills’, these dissenting theologians, 
manual workers, small merchants, physicians and school 
teachers worked grimly, enthusiastically and selflessly for 
progress. They were the spiritual sons of Roger Bacon and 
Thomas More. 

England’s great natural scientists were often amateurs (like 
Robert Boyle, Henry Cavendish, Joseph Banks, Charles Dar- 
win, the third and fourth Lords Rayleigh and the eighth Earl 
of Berkeley), But they were amateurs who were also inter- 
ested in politics, society, science and faith. They were Eng- 
land’s boldest politicians and writers during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. England owes its existence to their 
conscience which reacted vigorously, spontaneously and vol- 
untarily to conditions. The result was to present Europe with 
an extraordinary spectacle, England could affirm itself as a 
conservative country, because its political and spiritual super- 
structure was constantly nourished through a thousand chan- 
nels from below. The sectarians and nonconformists kept it 
in a state of change through their ceaseless questioning and 
self-examination. The insular position and the freedom from 
foreign invasion meant that neither a large standing army nor 
powerful bureaucracy was necessary. The fleet needed a very 
limited contingent of troops and was the symbol of freedom. 
These factors powerfully fostered the climate of balance 
which is so characteristic of England’s mind, religion and 
thought. Perhaps the most important factor in this stability 
was the English attitude toward the spirit. Spirit was an ad- 
venture, not a poisonous gas to be bottled up. Spirit could 
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be realized by activity and its workings could be seen openly 
in the society of men. Novels, satires, humour, sermons, de- 
bate in the Commons, handbills, pamphlets, scientific experi- 
ment and electoral reform were all part of this spontaneous 
adventure of the Spirit which roared across deserts, seas and 
foreign lands in order to find and renew itself. English under- 
statement is to an extent a reflection of this active conception 
of the Spirit, for it urges men to be more and talk less, to 
enact their ideas in deeds rather than clothe them in words. 
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FRANCE (1650-1794) 
The Potentialities of Europe 


Durinc the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, France 
was the intellectual and spiritual leader of Europe. Despite 
the open and frequent outbreaks of civil war, despite the 
struggle with the Huguenots and despite the corruption and 
mismanagement of public affairs, which ate away at the sub- 
stance of the country, it maintained and consolidated its posi- 
tion of dominance over the European mind. At the same time, 
a massive transformation of Christianity into secular forms 
took place. From the late 1580’s on, a new kind of religious 
humanism had grown up, the creation of Catholic gentlemen 
and noble ladies, pastors and refined mystics. In a struggle 
to assert themselves against Calvinism, Jansenism and Jesuit 
asceticism, these people had cultivated their own God-filled 
personalities, or, as the Abbé Vincent said of Francis de Sales, 
their own egos. By the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
their humanism had absorbed considerable amounts of mysti- 
cism of the devotio moderna variety, and their ideas began 
to show traces of a worldly, immanent religion of the spirit. 
Jaime les dmes indépendantes . . . Francis de Sales cried.1 
He wanted to spread the ‘sweet scent of Jesus’ in the souls 
of men, and to cultivate amour pur, a fateful idea for the 
following century. Through men like Jean-Pierre Camus and 
Etienne Binet, these ideas were widely circulated by the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, 

The optimism of the Catholic early Enlightenment fused 
with the optimism of modern mysticism. Cheerfully, men 
spoke of felix culpa and dreamed of the sweetness of grace. 
They believed that a great many would be saved, not a few, 
and they praised this world and the natural virtues. Almost 
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unnoticed, the world and Heaven merged, and men began to 
talk of enjoying the goods of this life in the certain hope of a 
still better world to come. The Capuchins, Laurent de Paris 
and Yves de Paris (d. 1679) guided the broad stream of 
this God and world-blessed mysticism into ever more humane 
regions. In his Palais de [Aurore divine (1602), Laurent sang 
hymns to the greatness and goodness of man which antici- 
pated Rousseau and Voltaire. Laurent’s Fhomme contemplé 
honorable en sa nature, was an early form of the Gospel of 
the natural, good, reasonable, social, virtuous man, the pearl 
of creation. He praised man as le modéle de concorde, de tous 
les animaux le plus accostable, le plus sociable . . . Le com- 
pas et mesure de toutes chose . . . Amas et assemblage de 
toutes perfections . . . 

Yves de Paris, the greatest Capuchin of his generation, was 
a Parisian of the nobility of the robe, and before he joined 
the Order he had practised the law. He knew the world and 
its way.? His natural theology was filled with rapture at the 
beauty and fullness of the world. Mere contemplation of it 
was pure joy. He admired nature, art and science, especially 
physics. ‘Physics is the highest among the natural sciences 
because it is the most curious. It possesses such beauties that 
he who does not love it is without a mind (esprit)’, he pro- 
claimed.* According to Yves it befits a ‘nobleman’ ‘to visit, to 
investigate, and to take possession of the entire world as the 
domain of man’, Rapt (in a half mystical, half worldly ec- 
stasy) Yves experienced the magic of the beautiful and good 
world. This world is the best of all worlds. II n’y a point de 
mal en toute l’étendue de la nature.5 All human talents have 
rich possibilities of development in this wholly good nature. 
Yves saw man as the child of light, and polemicized against 
any undervaluation and suspicion of him. He would not hear 
of the misery and inadequacy of man, for every human being 
was an eternity in himself. 

Enthused as he was by the genius of his century, Yves 
did not overlook its social misery: the defective education of 
children, the decline of the French nobility, the predatory 
and blood-sucking exploitation of the simple people. Manual 
workers, peasants and petty bourgeoisie, he knew, through 
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no fault of their own, were often in dire circumstances with- 
out any financial help, having toiled all their lives. Yves pro- 
posed public relief funds for the people. This was highly 
characteristic of a spiritual optimism and humanism which, 
earlier than Shaftesbury (1671-1713) and more deeply, had 
developed a philosophy of sympathy. According to it, God 
was a Dieu des rencontres, who brings together man and 
nature, freedom and grace, world and supernature. Spiritual 
humanism, as in the French Enlightenment, had become po- 
litical, When Yves spoke of beauty and love, and perceived 
God in hearts and in reason, sans maitre et sans autre théol- 
ogie, when he raised his eyes to Heaven, to nature and to all 
things of art and science (he was one of the first admirers of 
the Gothic) he never forgot his concern over the polis. Just 
a slight turn of his enthusiasm to the right and one more 
turn to the left and Rousseau and Voltaire, respectively, stand 
before us. 

In 1679, the year of Yves’s death, Richard Simon’s epoch- 
making book, Histoire critique du Vieux Testament, ap- 
peared.® This was the first great work of biblical criticism 
and it expressed the free and open humanism of the Orato- 
rians. It was an entirely different sort of humanism from the 
mystical inspired traditions of Francis de Sales and Yves de 
Paris, The Oratorians were secular priests, who formed a new, 
non-monastic community of educated men. Bérulle, the 
founder, had been an opponent of the Jesuits; his aim had 
been to restore the dignity of the secular priest in the 
Church.? His spirit was critical and his activity in the world 
strongly tinged with the political wisdom of the early En- 
lightenment. Condren, the second General of the Order, had 
been a great scholar and an acerbic critic of the Church, 
By the time Simon, the son of a blacksmith, entered the Or- 
der in 1662, a new popular spirit had arisen, reflecting the 
class origins of the younger men. Simon was a great adyo- 
cate of Enlightenment. He preached tolerance for the Jews, 
whom he defended in 1670 against charges of ritual murder 
and cited St Jerome to justify investigation of the Old Testa- 
ment. He believed that scientific criticism must take on the 
role which formerly fell to (poetic!) theology. Criticism was 
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to be the new theology. From the time of the Young Hege- 
lians to the present, Protestant theology has clung to this 
leading idea of Simon. After the appearance of his Critical 
History of the Old Testament Simon was expelled from the 
Oratory, but he considered himself a Catholic priest up to the 
hour of his death. 

1661 was a crucial year in the development of France. 
Louis xiv began his reign as absolute monarch. The following 
years until his death in 1715 were ones of unusual intellectual 
activity and change. The heritage of Richelieu and Pére Jo- 
seph had to be overcome and the inner conflicts resolved, if 
the absolute claims of the sun-king were to be realized. The 
anxiety of the baroque age can be seen in one of its strangest 
representatives, Jean Desmarets de Saint-Sorlin.§ In his early 
years, Desmarets was sunk in a completely absorbing mysti- 
cism and from 1645 to 1660 devoted himself entirely to the 
contemplation of God. Suddenly in 1661 he was seized by a 
fanatical crusading zeal and rushed to join one of the Catholic 
secret societies of the time which were busily ferreting out 
secret heretics and handing them over to the police. Des- 
marets soon regarded himself as the political agent of the 
Holy Ghost, and in time rose to become the leader of the 
secret police. In his Avis de Saint-Esprit au Roi, he de- 
manded that Louis x1v establish a powerful army of 144,000 
soldiers to exterminate all the Godless and heretics. If this 
were not done, Christendom would be lost. After the annihila- 
tion of the heretics, the king should unite with Spain and the 
Pope and wage war against the Turks, Desmarets urged the 
King to use spiritual weapons as well in the campaign against 
unbelief. ‘Pray without intermission and endure all things so 
that it may please God to convert the false Christians’ he 
wrote. Penitential exercises, suffering and self-sacrifice were 
the ways to appease God’s wrath and renew the world. 

The great anxiety of the baroque (Louis xrv's court cere- 
mony and the Versailles paradise were also expressions of it) 
surged up in Desmarets. A Faith, which suffered from un- 
certainty, tried to escape its internal tension by a desperate 
attack on its external enemies. Anxiety produced radicalism. 
Louis x1y’s later attack on the Huguenots was an equally 
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anxiety ridden response to an opposition which refused to 
capitulate. Desmarets’s favourite trick was to send his oppo- 
nents to their deaths, only after he had won their confidence 
through ‘playing along’ and talking about his own mystical 
experiences. This was to happen often in the following cen- 
turies. Judges of bourgeois and other societies condemned 
their own better or worse selves when they condemned the 
accused. The great dialectical game of the new Inquisition 
began: the Inquisitors discharged their own guilty con- 
sciences, subconscious distress and disloyalties, on the 
condemned who were brought before them. Desmarets de- 
scended into the underground of France, which he knew well 
from his own experience, and ferreted out priests who prac- 
tised magic, witches, heretics, Jansenists, and quite often good 
Catholics. He was the embodiment of the persecution-mania 
of intellectuals in totalitarian states! 

In his Délices de P Esprit, Desmarets has given us a perfect 
statement of this baroque view of the world. Man’s inner life 
was, Desmarets wrote, a palace and the great house of the 
Duc de Richelieu would seem to have been his model.* In 
it, the hero, Philédon was received in the apartment of faith, 
visited the loge of humility and the prison of nothingness 
(cachet du Néant). Here too Desmarets perfectly expressed 
the spirit of the age. The high baroque believed that it could 
catch, imprison, grasp nothingness in its mansions of author- 
ity, as it did wicked heretics and nonconformists. Next Philé- 
don saw the balcony of hope, the thirty-three caverns of 
obedience, the grotto of patience, the halls of prayer, of medi- 
ation and of union with God. The similarity to Versailles 
where the celestial King celebrated the sacrament of the un- 
ion of Heaven and earth in place of Christ is of course ap- 
parent. There was even a marine museum in Desmaret’s 
heavenly palace in which various vehicles for missionary jour- 
neys were displayed. The staff of the palace consisted of 
Mary, the patriarchs, prophets and the Christian virtues who 
received and guided visitors. It is worth noting that, at this 
point, saints and allegories were part of the same reality. In 


* Another of the characteristic baroque structures, like Campa- 
nella’s Temple of the Sun and the Roman baroque churches. 
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a few years both were dismissed, together with theology, as 
mere fictions. An exceedingly ingenious system of mechanical 
staircases, on which Philédon descended when he wanted 
to rise led the way to the different floors. The great architect, 
master mechanic, magician, and mystic ruler of the palace 
was Christ himself. From the ‘great salon of God’s love’, the 
walls glittering with marble, gold and precious stones, Philé- 
don passed through several arcades into the ‘chamber of love 
of the extension of the faith’ (chambre de amour de Tex- 
tension de la Foi). The pathos, the fiction, the exaggerations 
and delusions of the baroque could find no more eloquent 
symbol than this fantastic palace. Desmarets published the 
book in 1654, and went on to realize these ‘delights’ as the 
leader of the secret police of state and Church. 

“Love of the extension of the faith’ was the one common 
element among the Jansenists, Jesuits, Pascal, Bossuet and 
Fénelon and Louis x1v. The difficulty lay in finding the way 
to carry it out. Although they tried different directions and 
techniques they all ended up by making a contribution to a 
movement which in essence they opposed and despised, the 
worldly religion of the Enlightenment. The Jesuits believed 
in order, freedom and science, but their intellectual curiosity 
and their optimistic trust in the progress of the kingdom of 
God ended by creating the secular faith of the Enlightenment 
in nature, mankind and progress. The Jansenists opposed the 
authoritarian Church, Thomist metaphysics and the ‘natural 
interplay’ of grace and freedom. Their polemical attacks and 
their rejection of mysticism robbed French Catholicism of the 
most solid of its old foundations, and delivered up knowledge 
and matter to atheist investigators of nature and to the critical 
philosophers of history. Faith was left to the rigorists and 
dreamers. Pascal’s deep egocentricity, though it could fasci- 
nate minds for a moment, in the long run left nothing but 
brilliant aphorisms and daring comparisons. It evoked a great 
and authentic anxiety, because ordinary mortals could hardly 
be expected to gamble on Heaven and Hell or being and non- 
being in formulas of high literary distinction. Bossuet’s de- 
fence of the ecclesiastical régime of Louis x1v and his Free- 
doms of the Gallican Church (1682) helped to create the 
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national totalitarianism of the time of the Revolution. Louis 
stv helped to bring about the downfall of the monarchy by 
persecuting Jansenists and Huguenots whose unconquerable 
inner resistance was to cost old France its life. At the same 
time he alienated his potential allies, the nobility, by strip- 
ping them of their power. His iron determination to finish 
Richelieu’s programme of centralization was a disaster. Either 
they came to Versailles to a life of meaningless frivolity or 
they languished in provincial exile. In either case they hated 
him and got their revenge by joining the Parisian bourgeoisie 
to laugh at Versailles and to scoff at the sacerdotal kingship. 

The Monarchy was extremely fragile despite its brilliance. 
Lieselotte of the Palatinate reported in her letters on the 
hunger of the people in Paris and on the intrigues of the ‘old 
shrew, Madame de Maintenon. Its inner weakness can be 
seen more deeply in Louis's applause for Moliére. In the 
Ecole des Femmes, in Tartuffe and Don Juan, Moliére ridi- 
culed the vie dévote of Francis de Sales, the entire programme 
of the Catholic Counter-Reformation and especially the re- 
establishment of the Christian family and marriage.® Yet 
Louis xtv laughed and applauded. This laughter was far more 
significant than the much cited applause of the court society 
for Beaumarchais’s Marriage of Figaro on the eve of the 
Revolution. It shows how insubstantial were the last reli- 
gious and social foundations of the age of the baroque. 
Moliére believed himself to be a Christian, but de facto he 
was an enlightened Deist, a man for whom the holiness and 
the sacraments of the old world no longer had a (good) 
meaning. 

The case of the Jesuits was simple. Since the days of Coton, 
an adviser of Henry rv, the French Jesuits had been closely 
linked with the monarchy. Their suppression in 1773 was the 
most decisive prelude of the revolution, but it was not their 
loyalty to the monarchy which caused them to fail. It was 
their loyalty to the world. The battle-organ of Jansenism, the 
Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques, put it this way: the Jesuits had 
dethroned God and set man on his throne. “Molinism and 
Deism are twin brothers.1° The actual tragedy of the 
French Jesuits was that in order to win the world they be- 
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came part of it. They spoke all its languages fluently, but 
remained lacking in their own spiritual substance. Although 
their asceticism sharpened and trained their understanding 
and will, their repudiation of mysticism and emotional clerical 
culture robbed them of the living sources of religious energy. 
The tragedy of the French Jesuits was much greater than 
the narrow, gloomy Pascal and his Jansenist brethren wanted 
to admit. The Jesuits went under in both the great intellectual 
battles of the West in the eighteenth century: in the attempt 
to Christianize China and the East,! and in the attempt to 
restore the Christian spirit to the Enlightenment. 

The Jesuits developed the fundamental principles for a 
‘tight mission’. The ideas were entirely Erasmian in spirit: 
empathy with the culture and literature of a pagan people, 
an exact study of their language, a return to the sacred 
sources of early times. A broad and deep humanity is percep- 
tible here. Couplet, the procurator of the Jesuits for the China 
Mission, concluded his foreword to a biography of Confucius 
with the wish that all Europe might consider the christianiza- 
tion of China as its major concern.!* The biography treated 
Confucius as a great philosopher and holy man whose piety 
was comparable only to the great Christian saints. Despite 
an auspicious start, the China Mission failed. The envy of its 
competitors led to its prohibition by the Curia and in this 
prohibition, as in the abolition of the Jesuit State in Paraguay 
(1609-1767) the intrinsic weakness of the Roman baroque 
was exposed. Vainly it sought to hide its incapacity for truly 
great enterprises under a giant display of ceremonies, festi- 
vals, official acts and prohibitions. The consequences of this 
failure have become only ,tgo obvious in our own day. Be- 
cause the Church has been too weak to engage in open dia- 
logue with the East, Christianity has lost Asia and may well 
lose South America. The Roman baroque churchmen could 
put up a grandiose front but behind it they were frightened 
and unable to face the demands of new areas and new 
challenges. 

While the failure of the China Mission marked the end of 
the chance for the Jesuits overseas, the opposition of the 
Jansenists at home raised the question of the Jesuits’ rela- 
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tion to the spirit of the age. The old intellectuality and spirit 
were destroyed in the struggle. The Jansenists declared them- 
selves to be ‘the party of God’, and asserted that they were 
fighting only for the ‘interests of God’, Man was only a rebel. 
The Jesuits intended, they charged, to replace the God of 
our Fathers by a weak humanized God of their own. The 
God of the Jesuits was nothing but a shrewd politician who 
made shameful concessions to the weaknesses of man. The 
Jesuits declared the God of the Jansenists to be a barbaric 
tyrant, who deserved our hatred. The Jansenist God was an 
absolute monarch, the Jesuit God ruled in a constitutional 
monarchy. The ‘Hexaples’, the battle-organ of the Jansenists, 
condemned the Jesuits for having erected a duarchy in 
which God and man shared world rule between them, and 
they were very near to the mark. In a sense the Jesuits rep- 
resented the new eighteenth-century consciousness of free- 
dom and independence. The new men would not stand dis- 
enfranchised before an earthly or a Heavenly sovereign. 
Against this concept the “Hexaples’ preached, ‘God owes 
man nothing. This is the great principle and the solution of 
all.”18 

Both these great enemies were doomed. The tragedy of 
Jansenism was no less dramatic than that of the Jesuits. As 
we have already seen in Chapter 16, the battle on two fronts 
proved too much for Jansenism. As the Jesuits failed through 
their willingness to compromise, the Jansenists failed through 
their unwillingness. The nobility and lofty spirit of the Hugue- 
not movement ended by converting the faith in the spirit 
into a belief in the machinery of power. They sought to make 
the human will obedient to God, but it obeyed the total state 
instead. They tried to re-enact the Reformation within the 
confines of Catholicism, but the methods of the age were 
too frail. 

One can literally see this process at work in the life and 
writings of Pierre Nicole (d. 1695), the great rationalist 
and moralist. In Nicole, the concept of pure, lofty, civic 
morality swallowed up religion, He led the great Jansenist 
offensive against mysticism and miracles which he began by 
an attack on the remnants of mystic enthusiasm in Port- 
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Royal itself.* He argued that mystical experiences are but 
presumptions about the extraordinary, and this ‘extraordinary 
way’ of dealing with men had been abandoned by God after 
the death of St Bernard. In any case the morally well- 
brought-up man did not need them. Nicole carried on the 
Pascalian experiment and investigated the soul as if it were 
a cathode ray tube. To what extent are the natural or su- 
pernatural rays which enlighten the soul visible? If, he rea- 
soned, all natural lights were yellow, and all supernatural 
ones green, one could easily distinguish between them, but 
this is, alas, not the case. Man cannot distinguish between 
natural and supernatural light. Together with Arnauld, 
Nicole developed a simple, rough psychology which became 
a model for two hundred years. Timidly they began to ex- 
pose all extraordinary and supernatural events as self- 
deceptions and illusions, the products of the egoism and con- 
cupiscence of undisciplined souls. The same applied to most 
prayers, the value of which they were also inclined to doubt. 
Mystical, supernatural and spiritual events were gradually 
eliminated until there was nothing left but the mentality of a 
purified, introspective, sober and anxious bourgeois man. In 
order to train this man, Nicole introduced the Jesuit Exer- 
cises to Port Royal. From 1679 to 1789 the Jansenists and 
their bitterest foes, the Jesuits, trained their wills and minds 
according to the same method. 

Jansenism had presumed to defend the rights of the ‘wholly 
other’ God against concupiscent humanity. By the end of the 
seventeenth century it had prepared a type of man who 
trusted only his reason, and who assumed an extremely sus- 
picious attitude toward everything ecclesiastical, sacramental, 
mystical and supernatural. When the papal Bull, Unigenitus, 
condemned Jansenism in 1713, they were still sufficiently 
strong, despite the persecutions of Louis x1v, to form a pow- 
erful political party. A dozen bishops belonged to it, and 
from 1716 to 1728 the Archbishop of Paris, Noailles, was a 


*In this respect also the anti-Christian enlighteners were the 
heirs of Jansenism. Catholic France was so completely saturated 
with Jansenist rationalism that mysticism was felt to be faintly in- 
decent even as late as the end of the nineteenth century. 
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member. The Sorbonne, the university of Rheims and the 
Parliaments took the Jansenists’ side. This party united the 
national, rationalistic and educated Catholic bourgeoisie of 
France against Rome and sometimes also against the mon- 
archy. Their weekly Nouvelles Ecclésiastiques was the cen- 
tral organ of the Catholic Enlightenment and of its struggle 
against superstitions, papal and clerical tyranny. 

Bossuet, the Court preacher of Louis xrv was the great 
theorist of the divine right of kings. It has been common to 
see him merely as the last gasp of the old order, especially 
when he is compared to Fénelon, the innovator and mighty 
spokesman of pure love. But Bossuet was more than that. 
He was a great conservative, who stood in the midst of the 
play of new forces. He was a pupil of Bérulle and Condren 
and was, as a result, strongly influenced by Jansenism. His 
transformation of preaching into political propaganda and 
rhetoric clearly showed how insecure the foundations of the 
“great old order’ had become. Bossuet saw in Protestantism 
only an unbridled subjectivism, which was bound to end 
either in atheistic Enlightenment or in Enthusiasm.1* Never- 
theless, his own thought was an openly subjective pan- 
hedonism: God creates our happiness, the enjoyment of God 
satisfies and gladdens man, and the senses find their true 
gratification in him. His lust for enjoyment and lust for 
power were elevated into metaphysical categories.* 

Bossuet was a bishop and the creator of the national 
French Church, In this respect he was very like Adalbert of 
Bremen and the other great imperial bishops of the Salic 
Empire. His attitude toward the French monarchy was 
wholly in the spirit of the Sacrum Imperium. He proclaimed 
to the French Protestants that their reform was not Chris- 
tian, because it was not fidéle to the kings and to the father- 
land, In Bossuet’s sense, as in Adalbert’s, a Protestant (a 
heretic) could not be loyal by definition because he was a 
rebel against the heavenly majesty, and thus equally a sinner 


* Bossuet used to read Exodus, verses 19 and 20, on his knees 
before preaching, so that his mind would be filled with the ‘majestic 
terrors’ of the divine majesty and his sermon reflect the glory of 
divine and human kingship. 
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against the earthly majesty.45 Bossuet loved to talk of God, 
who like a shrewd king patiently waits for the right time to 
destroy the sinner-rebels with the full weight of his wrath.1¢ 
He was fascinated by the concept of the Last Judgment. In 
the presence of Louis xtv he described this assemblée gén- 
érale du genre humain and their grandes assises in the very 
words used a hundred years later by the great revolutionaries. 
His images of divine judgment were literally enacted in 
the Court scenes and speeches of the Convention.!7 In his 
vision the ‘divine revenge’, God’s esprit de terreur hovered 
over the damned and annihilated sin, disorder and rebellion 
(péché, désordre, rébellion).18 God, Christ, ‘our Monarch’, 
has established all the legitimate authority of princes, rulers 
and powers and has made it our duty to obey them. Christ 
has built a throne for the rulers in the conscience (of the 
subjects) and placed their authority under his protection.1® 

Twenty-three years before the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, Bossuet set Louis x1v the task of wiping out heresy 
in France.2° The Church, the only legitimate authority on 
earth had made the kings into rulers over the consciences of 
men, and thus made an article of faith of the sanctified per- 
son of the king. It had raised the obedience owed them to a 
religious duty. The Church wipes out the first thoughts of 
rebellion, and discovers the hidden movements of sedition in 
the very depths of the heart. It controls complaints and 
grumbling. In return for these services, Bossuet expected the 
Christian King to help Christ ‘to rule over the peoples who 
are subject to them, to extirpate the free spirits and the de- 
famers of the Church, to pobre virtue, and to pave the 
way to heaven’.2t 

The alliance between a Church and the throne was es- 
tablished. Both paid dearly for it in the next century, but 
temporarily they were secure. Louis x1v revoked the Edict 
of Nantes and persecuted the Huguenots, and in return Bos- 
suet, the imperial Bishop, celebrated the King as the ‘new 
Constantine’, the ‘new Theodosius’ and the ‘new Charle- 
magne’. Bossuet put the final touches on his vision of this 
high baroque world, closed in horror, mystery and timeless- 
ness (‘time is nothingness’) when he preached, “The Chris- 
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tian has nothing to investigate because he finds everything 
in faith. The Christian has nothing to prove because the faith 
decides everything for him.”? 

The palaces of the great King and the ideas of baroque 
theologians were facades behind which the abyss yawned. It 
was characteristic of Bossuet that although he celebrated the 
new empire in fulsome terms and called it timeless, he was 
perfectly clear about the new social developments and their 
‘frightening diversity’. “All the activities which I see, seem to 
me to be servile or vain, insane or criminal. Everywhere I 
see movements and actions exciting the soul. Nowhere do I 
see a rule or order to master it.’°3 There was no law, no or- 
der, no repose, and no moderation. He also knew perfectly 
well that the divine King lived in an atmosphere of lust for 
pleasure, dissipation and selfishness. He saw the oppression 
of the poor, the helpless and the innocent; everyone sinned 
against the spirit of fraternity. Sickness, a high mortality 
rate and hunger raged among the people, especially in Paris. 
‘So many people die of hunger before our eyes . . . What 
I say is the truth: the permanent, public truth established 
through investigations.’24 Bossuet, perhaps unconsciously, 
admitted defeat with these words, because he conceded that 
the new publicly observed, statistically established truth had 
at last dislodged the ‘platonic, philosophically viewed’ truth. 
The entire concept of the sacred kingship was destroyed. If 
truth were a matter of investigation and not of Platonic 
ideas, the monarchy was no longer the earthly expression of 
the divine order of things. Bossuet was a perfect man of the 
baroque, preserving what he knew was false because he was 
afraid of what might replace it. 

On 18 March 1699 Fénelon was condemned as a quietist 
by Rome. His Telemachus appeared one month later, Féne- 
lon’s public subjection under the sentence of Rome and his 
banishment from the court of Louis xrv won him the admira- 
tion of that far-reaching other Europe which consisted of 
Quietists, Enthusiasts, the ‘Silent in the land’, and noncon- 
formists of all kinds, He knew that Louis xtv’s court and 
ceremonial were false and that they covered up the tremen- 
dous fear of old Europe in the face of the new realities, On 
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6 December 1693, Fénelon wrote an anonymous letter to 
Louis xrv: ‘For thirty years your ministers have destroyed all 
the old principles of the state in order to raise your author- 
ity to a pinnacle. They have raised you up as far as heaven 
upon the ruins of all your subjects, In reality it is your min- 
isters who rule, hard, arrogant, intolerant and cruel beings, 
who in domestic and foreign policy know but one means— 
to threaten, annihilate and destroy everything that opposes 
them, . .25 

The Adventures of Young Telemachus for a hundred years 
was the French manual and reader used by all Europe. In 
it Fénelon transmitted his aversion to and horror of Louis x1v 
to the world of the Enlightenment. In the tenth book he 
expressed his complete contempt for this monster, this beast 
who sucked the blood of his people, and who had no more 
power than a hollow idol. The book was illustrated with 
engravings which pictured the fate that awaited the tor- 
mented wicked King in Hell. The influence of this book and 
Fénelon’s other writings on the subsequent course of French 
history was very great. Through Fénelon, the latent spiritual 
energies of the quietists and the devotio moderna flowed into 
the Enlightenment and thence into the revolution itself. The 
‘free spirit’ which Fénelon preached suggested to Rome all 
the dangers of all the spiritual movements of the past. It 
implied the removal of the power of salvation from the old 
Church and the old monarchy and its transference to the 
conscience of the individual. The pious soul could not be 
subdued by the administration of sacred kings and imperial 
bishops. It was free. 

The court was not blind tg the danger. Madame de Main- 
tenon, Louis xtv’s mistress, realized that Fénelon, whom she 
had admired at first, was really an extremely dangerous en- 
emy. What good was it if Louis x1v and his elect circle built 
holy kingdoms and realms of salvation in Versailles and their 
castles of pleasure, if this quiet Bishop with his soft voice 
and gentle manner built kingdoms of pure love in men’s 
hearts? How long would awakened souls refrain from laying 
hands on the curtains and columns of the kingdom of this 
world? Nor was the threat far away from the court itself. 
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Louis xtv and Madame de Maintenon had foolishly per- 
mitted Fénelon to draw up the Rule for the Daughters of 
St Louis, the charitable institution for women which they 
founded at St Cyr. They had unwittingly made him the 
spiritual director of all those who were forced to lead a dou- 
ble life in the world and within themselves. Fénelon told 
them how they could enter into relations with their God and 
lead a devout life without recourse to nosy priests. He under- 
mined not only the many organizations of the hierarchy and 
the monarchy itself, but also the justification of all mo- 
nasticism. Monachatus non est pietas: monkery was not an 
authentic piety suited to the time. What Erasmus and Luther 
had begun, Fénelon completed by preaching that a Christian 
life in the world and in time was much more difficult and 
of greater service than life in the monasteries of the France 
of the day which abounded in wealth, vanity, lust for fame, 
false security and worldliness.2* Christianity had become a 
fiction, a total fraud: on ne veut rien posséder, mais on veut 
tout avoir. The Monastic clergy was very far from poverty, 
chastity and obedience. How many hundreds of families 
could live decently on what a monastery or a community 
of priests who have sworn poverty actually consumed? The 
importance of Fénelon was that he was the crucial mediator 
of such ideas to a wider public. Out of the spiritual attitude, 
there grew a social and political criticism which linked the 
German pietists and Quakers with the movement for social 
reform. His influence spread quickly because the united 
underground of nonconformism was there to broadcast it. 
The rapidity of the circulation of such ideas had been in- 
creased by the decision to crush the Huguenots. The revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes essentially completed the 
transition from the age of the Counter-Reform to the age of 
revolution.27 A Huguenot pastor of Nimes formulated for the 
King the sacral formula of the seamless totalitarianism of the 
world of salvation of Louis x1v: Un Roi, une loi, une foi dans 
le royaume. One king, one law, one faith in the kingdom. 
The stage was set for the decisive struggle. St Simon, the 
Catholic, in his Cour de Louis XIV (ch. 47), drew the bal- 
ance sheet of the year 1685; the French nation ruined, its in- 
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dustries moved abroad. He characterized the Edict of Fon- 
tainebleau as a ‘conspiracy which in order to make the horror 
complete filled all the provinces of the kingdom with perjuries 
and profanation of holy places so that the air was thick with 
the wails of pain and distress of the unhappy victims of 
error. Others for the sake of their possessions or repose sur- 
rendered, and purchased these things through hypocritical 
recantations, They were dragged in endless processions to 
churches, in which they did not believe, and received the 
divine Body of the most saintly of the Saints, although they 
were convinced that they were eating but bread. This must 
have been disgusting to them.’ 

This profanation of the last and highest Sacrament, to- 
gether with the deconsecration of the name of king and 
priest, was to be a decisive factor in the storming of churches 
during the Revolution. The community-chests for making 
conversions which were administered by the writer Pellisson, 
an ex-Huguenot, worked side by side with the regiments 
of conversion-makers. Their administration lay in the hands 
of the local bishop. The bishop of Grenoble reported, for 
example, that he had bought eight hundred persons for 
Catholicism with 2,000 thalers. Attendance at an Evangelical 
religious service was punished by death. Persons appre- 
hended at such services were shot or hanged, and the rest 
sent to serve in the galleys. The Huguenot Church fled to 
the South, to the old country of the Cathars and the Wal- 
densians, to the maquis. It became an Eglise du désert. 
The underground burst out again. There were prophetic in- 
dividuals, who proclaimed judgment on France and her God- 
less King, and ecstatic masses, who, like those in Orthez in 
the Béarn, heard heavenly voices (and had them recorded). 
The political and religious leaders of this inspired people of 
God seized the opportunity and mobilized the prophetic ele- 
ments for their own political ends.* The revolutionary gen- 


* The way in which the Huguenot Church turned into a political 
resistance movement is enormously instructive to those who want 
to understand the spiritual development in Germany between 1830 
and 1933. The rise of radical pietism and the outbreak of religious 
enthusiasm in the nineteenth century in Southern and Eastern Ger- 
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erals of 1790 to 1793 were modelled on men like Cavalier 
and Court. 

From 1702 to 1704 the Cévennes War raged, fought for 
the sake of evangelical freedom of conscience by the great- 
grandchildren of the Albigensians and Waldensians. Their 
families, land and property were threatened along with their 
Faith. Peasants, farm-workers, and small artisans were called 
Esprit (the Holy Ghost of the inspired people!) by the 
wool-carder Pierre Séguier and summoned to the struggle. 
The young Jean Cavalier, a peasant boy, led the war against 
the experienced army leaders of Louis x1v with all the 
genius of the young generals of the French Revolution, By 
1704 the south was crushed militarily and began to turn 
into the red south of political Protestantism, of the revolution 
and the republic, characterized by its strong moralism, its 
prophetism, its inspired democracy and its unconquerable 
will to resist.28 

On 21 August 1715, eleven days before the death of the 
King, the ninety-year-old Antoine Court opened the first 
Synod of preachers of the resurrected Evangelical Church 
of France in a stone quarry at Languedoc. This “Church 
under the Cross’ chose the old cross of a knightly order to- 
gether with the dove of the Holy Ghost as its sign of salva- 
tion. The new Templars and knights of the Holy Grail en- 
tered upon the stage of world history. The royal edicts and 
instructions against the Protestant revolt, which were sup- 
posed to hold the people to the cult of the ‘old and royal 
Catholic religion’ had been in vain. The hanging, jailing and 
sentencing of the Evangelicals to forced labour in the galleys 
did not cease until the sixties of the eighteenth century. As 
late as 1740 and 1750 many trials were held of ‘new converts’ 
(Evangelical pseudo-Catholics), The following occupations 
of the arrested were specified: lawyer, silk dealer, mer- 
chant, preacher. No trade, however, produced so many mar- 


many heralded the rise of Hitler. The inner development of Russia 
between 1800 and 1917 has very similar features. It would appear 
that when oppression robs a popular Church of its pastors, the 
deepest resentments are aroused and preaching of the Word be- 
comes a kind of emergency office. 
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tyrs as the wool-carders, who, ever since the eleventh century 
had been the religious and political nonconformist trade par 
excellence. Paul Rabaut, the leader of the ‘Church of the 
Desert’, was the son of a poor wool-carder. His assemblées 
were community gatherings of the elect and the blessed. A 
total of 30,000 persons took part on one occasion in these 
religious services of the inspired democrats, God’s chosen 
people in the desert. These mass meetings set the example 
for the grandiose feasts of the Revolution. A royal decree of 
toleration appeared in 1787; too late. The Protestantism of 
the South rushed to the Revolution with an ardent heart, 
hailing it as the redemption of the persecuted people of 
God. Rabaut de Saint-Etienne, the son and colleague of Paul 
Rabaut, became president of the National Assembly on 15 
March 1790.2 To the emancipated, political and liberal 
Protestantism of the south, the Gospel became the foundation 
of the Rights of Man, of the Republic, and of inspired 
democracy. The Protestantism of the north, which had earlier 
become soft and conformist, made its way in Coppet, via 
Rousseau, Mme de Staél and the German romantic influence 
toward a humanist Deism. 

When he took up the Calas case, Voltaire ceased to be 
merely a successful man of letters and became the conscience 
of the nation, the ‘defender of the oppressed’ and the 
‘avenger of innocence’. The parliament of Toulouse, the old 
centre of nonconformism, frequently sentenced Protestants 
to death because of their Faith. Nobles were beheaded, the 
bourgeoisie sent to the galleys. Calas had been broken on 
the wheel under the false accusation of having murdered 
his son because he wanted to convert to Catholicism. Voltaire 
conducted a new trial in Paris which rehabilitated the dead 
man, and in his Treatise on Tolerance (1763) he portrayed 
the activities of fanatical, Catholic militant groups in Tou- 
louse. He took up the defence of French Protestants saying 
that political, social and intellectual progress made possible 
a tolerance which could not have been worked out in past 
times. He appealed to Christ and his gospel of non-violence, 
cited the Church Fathers in detail against violence and the 
persecution of those of different belief, and men of the 
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Church from Bernard to Fénelon. In his famous “Prayer to 
God’ (Priére 4 Dieu), he prayed to God that he might recon- 
cile the brothers who killed each other and quarrelled in his 
name. ‘Help us so that we help each other mutually to bear 
the burden of this woeful and fleeting life. May we not bear 
the small differences of dress or ridiculous custom as signs 
of hatred and of persecution. May all men recall that they 
are brothers. May we deplore tyranny over souls as much 
as they do highway robbery. May we praise God and love 
each other in a thousand different languages from Siam to 
California.’ 

Voltaire was a participant in four to five cases of injustice. 
Whole families of persecuted Protestants fled to him (as in 
the Sirven case). These cases (Martin, Montbailli, Lally- 
Tollendal) revealed the arbitrary nature of the justice of the 
old world. Voltaire interested Frederick the Great, Catherine 
um, and the Kings of Poland and Denmark in the plight of 
the persecuted. In 1760 he adopted a girl belonging to the 
impoverished family of Corneille. In order to support her, 
he published an edition of Corneille’s work with his own 
commentary and introduction. His interest in Corneille was 
part of a great work of restoration, the publication of the 
complete works of all the great authors of the age of Louis 
xiv, through which Voltaire intended to save the French 
language from corruption. 

Voltaire was not, as is so often said, destructive. What he 
laid his hand upon had been destroyed or questioned long 
before him. On the contrary, he wanted to restore the hu- 
manistic world and its fundamental concepts of God, man, 
nature. Voltaire knew that the society of enlightened and 
cultured persons was threatened on all sides, and he hoped 
to save it and the ideas of enlightened Catholicism which he 
had been taught. From the Jesuits he received his deep trust 
in the goodness of nature and man. Despite his Catholic 
education he was never a very devout man. Although he 
clung diffidently to the Church’s Sacraments he really be- 
lieved only in the sacrament of speech. He also lost his faith 
in an early victory of the Enlightenment and in the humaniza- 
tion of the masses. He doubted the success of the Encyclo- 
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pedia. In the end, provoked by much opposition, as a 
seventy-year-old Deist he began his struggle against Christi- 
anity. He could see it only as the resistance of decadent 
ruling powers to man’s progress towards freedom, fraternity 
and humanity, His faith in the Enlightenment collapsed at 
the same time as his Christianity, or, more correctly, both 
took on new forms: the old man of Ferney looked towards 
Germany and Russia, In 1771 he wrote to Catherine m: ‘To- 
day the light comes to us from the North’, and he blessed 
Benjamin Franklin’s grandson, who visited him, by laying his 
hands on the boy’s head and saying: ‘God and liberty,’ 
Voltaire was the son of a notary of Poitou and grew up in 
the lascivious society of the Regency after the death of Louis 
xiv. He hated his father so much that he would not bear the 
family name of Arouet and chose a new name of his own, 
‘Voltaire’, His other experiences of the fathers of the old 
world were not very conducive to the growth of love. One of 
the lords of Rohan—Chabot—had him whipped by six lackeys 
in front of the Hotel de Sully and then thrown into the Bas- 
tille, from which he was forcibly shipped to England (1726). 
Helpless in his disgrace—the Rohans were almighty in 
France—his resentment grew. In England he was taken into 
the company of Bolingbroke through whom he met Pope, 
Swift and Gay. During his English period, he wrote his 
Henriade, the epic of holy King Henry 1v, the victor over the 
religious wars, which was a lofty hymn to old France. His 
Brutus (1729) and his sentimental Zaire (1732) breathed 
the pathos and rhetoric of the baroque. His English ex- 
perience first came to mature expression in the Philosophical 
Letters on the English Nation (1734) which, like so many 
of his writings, was forbidden in France, publicly burned 
and yet read by all. In this work, Voltaire attacked the 
Ancien Régime and its indivisible unity of feudal clergy, high 
nobility and absolutism. England as a land of democracy 
(Letter 8), of political and economic freedom (Letter 10), 
as the land of Lord Bacon (Letter 12), of Locke (Letter 
13), of Newton (whom he compared with the metaphysical 
dreamer Descartes, Letter 14), was held up as a mirror be- 
fore a wasted, backward France. Voltaire scoffed at Christian 
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Europe’s horror of the English vaccination and called France 
‘fetishistic’. He struck blow after blow at the whole archaic 
world and the residue of magic which still survived in 
the eighteenth century. France was a country where it was 
customary to bury Huguenot bells, to flog them and then to 
consecrate them as Catholic. 

Voltaire attacked Descartes’s philosophy which he called 
a roman ingénieux and Pascal (Letter 25), whose inner 
kinship with Descartes he clearly perceived. He wanted to 
represent ‘the party of philanthropy against this sublime 
misanthrope’. Voltaire set great store by his Notes on Pascal. 
He often turned back to them, especially towards the end of 
his life. Although he admired the genius of Pascal, he could 
not, as a pupil of the Jesuits and one committed to his own 
cause, accept Pascal’s damnation and contempt for all human 
nature: “He wrote against human nature in much the same 
way as he wrote against the Jesuits’, observed Voltaire. Vol- 
taire realized that Pascal was a solipsist incapable of a real 
defence of Christianity. His ideas, and especially the bril- 
liant ones, were the products of an enormous arrogance 
which destroyed the Christian substance. ‘Christianity teaches 
simplicity, humanity and love of one’s neighbour. To reduce 
it to metaphysics means to make a source of errors of it.” 
Voltaire sharply rejected Pascal's wager: interest should have 
nothing to do with thinking about God. Pascal’s doctrine of 
predestination made men atheists and his assertion that man 
is wholly miserable and unhappy and the world only a dun- 
geon simply does not fit the facts. According to Voltaire, 
men live active, hopeful and free lives. He had a genuine 
awe of Pascal (self-critically he asked himself whether it 
were not better to write a good work than to prove Pascal 
wrong). Ultimately, Voltaire was right. Pascal was of no real 
value to the men of the eighteenth century. His colossal 
egotism could not help men to find the techniques for living 
a more dignified life, and it was this, after all, which the 
Enlightenment tried to do. 

After the publication of the Letters on the English Nation 
and the Notes on Pascal, Voltaire had to flee France. He 
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went to Lorraine* and stayed for a whole year on the estates 
of independent nobles, mostly in Cirey, with the Marquis du 
Chatelet. Voltaire soon became the unchallenged leader of 
the European Enlightenment. His concerns in many ways 
were those of Erasmus and of Thomas More: peace among 
the nations and a simple faith which would preserve the 
freedom and worth of each man. Voltaire wanted a gentler 
god-king, un roi plus doux, to take the place of the cruel 
judges and soldier-kings of the old world. He wanted to teach 
men a faith in reason, which would be reflected in the vir- 
tues of justice and compassion. The Enlightenment was the 
last great flowering of the Christian political humanism of 
western Europe. 

Voltaire was aware of his own historical position. The 
millennium of the ‘grand form’ was coming to a close, and 
another world was rising, that of the Enthusiasts (Rous- 
seau!) and the masses, the nationalists, the mechanists, and 
the technicians of power. He composed his major work, The 
Age of Louis XIV (1751) as a picture of France in ‘the most 
enlightened age of world history’. Voltaire hoped to impart a 
lesson through his celebration of the dead King, Louis xv, 
and his ministers, But it was not his only purpose. He spoke 
of politics, internal administration, trade, police, legislation, 
society, art and science, and of religious movements, and in 
doing so became the father of European cultural history, a 
status unattained by anyone else until Jacob Burckhardt. He 
found high praise for the majestic power of the baroque 
rhetoric of a Bossuet and Bourdaloue. He recognized the case 
of Fénelon, the dispute over rites in China, and the decline 
of the Jesuit mission, to which he dedicated the last (39th) 
chapter, as signs of the times. 

Voltaire’s own courtly humanism came to an end during 
the years after 1751. New problems forced him to face the 
coming age and overcome it. In 1745 he still dared to dedi+ 
cate his Mahomet (of 1741) to Pope Benedict x1v (1740- 
58). The work was a tragedy, in which he presented Mo- 

* The lands and kingdoms on both banks of the Rhine offered 


havens to European nonconformists from the time of the Reforma- 
tion until the nineteenth century. 
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hammed as the original model of the religious fanaticism of 
the older Christendom. The cultivated and enlightened 
Lambertini Pope exchanged a courtly humanist correspond- 
ence with Voltaire. Voltaire had written Mahomet against 
murders committed out of religious conviction, against the 
Chitels, Cléments, Ravaillacs of his time. He wanted to 
separate faith and superstition: ‘in a hundred different ways 
will I repeat that one never does God any good when one 
does evil to man’, In his inaugural address to the Academy 
on the world prestige of the French language (g May 1746) 
he publicly warned of the danger of decadence and corrup- 
tion of the language, of taste, of morals. Such observations 
were entirely within the tradition of European humanism. 
Civilized men had been worrying about the decline of morals 
as manifested by the corruption of the language from the 
days of the late Roman Empire. By 1753, he had begun to 
worry about quite different things. In a letter from Potsdam 
to his niece he expressed his horror at Lamettrie, L’homme 
machine, who represented the destruction of all values and 
humanity. At the same time he recognized in Lamettrie the 
spiritualistic Enthusiast: “There are a thousand features of 
crazy insanity in his work and not a half portion of reason.’ 

Voltaire realized how much was going to be lost in the new 
Europe that was being born and he tried to point out what 
these values were in the Essai sur les Moeurs et [Esprit des 
Nations (a fusion of two older writings, 1756, Geneva). He 
saw world history as a history of the stupidities of man, an 
old Spiritual and Erasmian motif, but also of great deeds and 
accomplishments in culture, economy, mind and society. Old 
Europe, he pointed out, had at least been free of the modern 
absolute rulers. Even the emperors and popes could not be 
considered as such. France had, from the time of Louis x1, 
developed more and more into an absolute monarchy. In 
another work of the same period, La Loi Naturelle, Voltaire 
defended the role of reason by showing that God reveals 
himself through reason. 

By the 1760's Voltaire had hardened. He became involved 
in squabbles and arguments, but, more important than any- 
thing else, he began to see the coming of the revolution,?° 
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For the first time he became an enemy of the baroque 
which he had defended for so long. Voltaire confronted the 
monstrousness of a cruel god-king who was the protector of 
the baroque pseudocosmos and of its organized chaos, who 
did not care whether 100,000 people perished in horrifying 
persecutions and sufferings, inflicted upon them by nature and 
by each other. In the years 1760 to 1768 he lived at Ferney, 
the decayed estate of an old Huguenot. There he set up a 
small republic and made himself the enlightened sovereign. 
He founded industries (among others a watch-makers’ col- 
ony), built roads, tilled fields, bred silkworms, cared for many 
of the needy and in the evenings played chess with his house 
chaplain, a Jesuit. Voltaire had finally fulfilled the aspirations 
of the secular laity. After 1,000 years of preaching and 
moralizing by the kings and theologians of old Europe, the 
bourgeoisie had turned the tables. Voltaire preached morality 
to the kings. 

Voltaire’s ambiguity, a last heritage of the baroque, came 
out again in his final acts. Just before his death he made a 
declaration to his secretary: ‘I die worshipping God, loving 
my friends, not hating my enemies, but abhorring supersti- 
tion.’ Then he made his confession, took communion and 
signed a declaration that he wished to live and die as a 
Catholic and begged the Church for forgiveness if he had 
caused her any offence. There can be no doubt about the 
sincerity of both declarations. Voltaire’s atheism and Deism 
were expressive phases of the Catholic late Enlightenment 
of France which had reached its hour of crisis. 

Rousseau’s importance was, perhaps, greater than Vol- 
taire’s. Virtually all the varioys streams of mystical and sec- 
tarian stamp came to expression in his capacious ego, There 
is hardly a false tone of feeling, joy in nature, self-intoxica- 
tion, intuition, gush or enthusiasm in the nineteenth century 
which cannot be found somewhere in Rousseau. His fame 
dominated his century. He was revered as a prophet and a 
saint, Even Kant saw him as the authentic voice of con- 
science. For much of educated Europe, he stood for a new 
hope of leading a life pleasing to God. He was a tremendous 
influence, for good and ill. 
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Rousseau was one of those sensitive children (enfants hu- 
miliés as Bernanos calls them) of recent times, who have 
been profoundly stamped by certain first impressions. His 
inner culture was shaped in Geneva, Turin, Venice and on 
the estate of Madame de Warens. In this way he was in- 
fluenced by several of the famous old abodes of European 
nonconformism. He was born in Geneva, ‘the fifth continent’ 
as Talleyrand put it. In the eighteenth century it was the 
centre of a humanitarian and liberal neo-Calvinism. Rous- 
seau’s father, a watchmaker, kept the works of Grotius be- 
side his tools. After reading the sentimental novels of his 
mother, the boy reached out for his father’s books. In them 
he found the cultural world of the artisans which united the 
ideas of the Enlightenment and the Enthusiasts. Rousseau 
tried his hand as a court clerk apprentice, as an engraver 
and as a watchmaker. All his life he was convinced of the 
religious mission of manual workers. Had not twelve poor 
manual workers converted the world after Christ’s death?$1 
Geneva was a city of justice and freedom. It became his 
model of a community of God-fearing and enthusiastic 
spirits who, as citoyens, shared in its authority and formed 
the new people’s community.52 

During the time he spent in Turin, he came into contact 
with all the manifold movements which could be found in 
that refuge of heretics. The young wanderer turned up at 
the Holy Ghost Hospital, where two Catholic priests, them- 
selves probably crypto-Protestants, converted him. In thanks- 
giving, he erected a monument to them in The Profession of 
Faith of a Savoyard Country Pastor. He got to know Venice 
as the secretary of the French Ambassador and he admired 
it enormously. He compared it with Geneva, its Senate with 
that of the Romans and was inspired by it to draw up his 
‘Social Contract’. 

He received the decisive stamp on his character as the 
pupil and lover of Madame de Warens. Later, in the Confes- 
sions, he composed a devastating portrait of her, and her 
home-made religion. She could not conceive of an avenging 
God. In her everything had to be resolved in compassion, 
feeling and sentiment, Cruelly he scoffed at her libido, -her 
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sexual, erotic and religious promiscuity in which earthly and 
heavenly love flowed along together. Actually, he himself 
remained imprisoned by this attitude all his life, but it was 
just that which fascinated his age: the seamless joining of 
eros and ethos, egocentricity and theocentricity, man and 
nature. Rousseau was an omnivorous reader of the moderns 
from Plutarch up to Pascal, Fénelon, Voltaire. He swallowed 
everything that fell into his hands. In his prophetic proclama- 
tion of nature and the naturally good man he melted it all 
down. There was something of Francis de Sales’s humanisme 
dévot, something of the notion of grace becoming nature in 
the school of Fénelon, a bit of secularized Protestantism and 
Jansenism, and not least, the apologetic ideology of the mis- 
sionaries of the eighteenth century in Rousseau’s social phi- 
losophy. The noble savage was, of course, a direct reflection 
of the Jesuit adventures in the East. 

Rousseau’s great importance lay in two aspects of his work: 
the proclamation of an immanent religion of the ego and 
the formulation of the ‘people’s democracy’. The new gospel 
of the ego was in essence a self-denunciation by an intellec- 
tual. The ego could only win salvation and security from the 
conviction that it would only be able to continue ‘to enjoy 
that pure delight, which arises from self-satisfaction’ in 
Heaven.3* The only certainty was la sincerité de mon coeur. 
Where was salvation to be found? 1. Not with the priests— 
of this, all these lay theologians were quite certain. The 
priests had been the first to ruin the cause of God through 
their way of reasoning about providence.*4 In a letter to 
the Archbishop of Paris, Beaumont, who considered the 
Savoyard country pastor a, chimera, Rousseau declared: 
‘There are today few priests who still believe in God, never- 
theless this does not prove that there are none.’ 2. Not in 
the sacraments and cults of the revealed religions. All revela- 
tion is already contained in the ‘Book of Nature’.#° Rousseau 
no longer believed in the supernatural: ‘Supernatural? What 
does this word mean? I do not understand it!’8* True religion 
and enlightenment were only possible in an active life on 
earth, in which the principles of philosophic tolerance would 
be united with the morality of the Gospels. 
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Since God had given Rousseau the assurance of “conscience” 
and ‘the heart’, he could turn to the construction of a religion 
civile without hesitation. The effect was explosive. Rousseau 
secularized the mystical ego and built it into his system of 
civil life. His community was necessarily inspired because it 
was made up of awakened souls. In its structure it was a 
heterogeneous mixture of the discipline of the Anabaptists, 
the traditions of the conventicles and the communities of 
brethren of the devotio moderna, the practices of the Gene- 
van citizen-state and the maxims of the Venetian ruling 
clique. This structure and its ideology became the model for 
the Jacobins in the Great Revolution and of all state struc- 
tures of the Chiliasts and Enthusiasts of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. The religion civile (the religion directed 
by the inspired democracy as a community of brethren and 
a divine community incarnate on earth) was to be the reli- 
gion of all citizens and fellow-countrymen and, at the same 
time, the religion of the fatherland. 

Rousseau preached that the mind of the citizen should 
constantly be concerned with the fatherland, from the cradle 
to the grave.87 In order to understand Rousseau’s develop- 
ment and the Great Revolution one must remember that be- 
fore 1750 ‘nation’ was an innocuous concept. By 1755, the 
Abbé Coyer could write that soldiers must learn to die for 
the commonweal, priests must learn that they belonged 
primarily to their country, mothers that they bore their chil- 
dren for the fatherland, parents should be happy to see their 
sons die for it. Society should establish the cult of the father- 
land through crowns, statues, mausoleums, liturgical and 
patriotic celebrations.88 Coyer found a gigantic response in 
France. The wars with England had produced a new national 
feeling, which testified to the rising tide of the enthusiastic 
spirit. The nation had taken over the task of harnessing the 
anxiety of the masses who were slipping away from the 
securities and conditions of archaic society. Patrie had always 
been the clan, village or city. It meant an organic, highly 
complex community of the living and the dead, ruled by the 
old people, the virgins and the midwives. The industrial 
revolution and social changes had shaken and partially de- 
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stroyed that archaic society. From the time of Rousseau to 
Hitler nationalism became the vehicle of the Enthusiast 
movement and of the decadent post-Enlightenment. New 
leaders tried to shelter the anxiety-ridden, uncertain masses 
in the nation and in the fatherland, as new communions of 
the living and dead on earth. 

Rousseau’s Offrande aux Autels de la Patrie appeared in 
1764. The people were to be educated to the idea of a ‘na- 
tion in arms’. They would be reborn on the battlefields. In 
1781 the old encyclopedist Joseph Servan wrote his Soldat 
citoyen. He was later the minister of war who in 1792 de- 
clared war on Austria, the leading power of the old fathers 
(emperor and pope). The technical and spiritual prepara- 
tion for the change in attitude toward war had begun more 
than 100 years before with Richelieu’s and Campanella’s 
war propaganda. A new type of unit had been created in 
1671, the engineer corps. These military engineers took the 
place of the old priests, magicians and prophets. Rousseau’s 
exhortation to the Polish people to awaken and cultivate the 
national passions, and to train children and youth in national 
demonstrations and war games occurred in the middle of 
this period of development. Through the Abbé Sieyés, Rous- 
seau’s ideas exerted considerable influence on the Jacobins. 
In 1788 the Abbé Sieyés wrote: “The nation exists before 
all, it is the origin of all (note: tout, all, means the sacred 
whole, total). Its will is always lawful; it is the law itself.’ 

The will of the nation is an expression of the entire com- 
munity. Rousseau’s citoyen votes, not in any mere pragmatic 
way, but in a sacred manner; the vote is a sacrifice. Since 
parties and groups are not permitted in such a state lest 
they form sectarian churches or cells of opposition, the 
citizen must accept as an act of sacrifice that the will of the 
people may be realized against his vote. By the terms of the 
‘Social Contract’, the citizens have agreed to give themselves 
up entirely to the ‘all’ and to live of it, for it, and from it. 
This communion of all bodies and minds applies to life and 
death and manifests itself in the “general will’ (volonté gén- 
érale). The general will is the soul of the Briidergemeine (to 
use the Moravian name) of inspired democrats. “The general 
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will is indestructible. Since it unites many men who consider 
themselves as a single body (un seul corps, the new corpus 
mysticum), they have only one will which refers to the 
common preservation and to the commonweal . . .’ Inasmuch 
as they regard themselves as one body, Rousseau continued, 
they may properly be regarded as parts of a kind of com- 
munal ego. Rousseau wrote La volonté générale est la 
volonté propre du Moi commun, engendré par le sacrifice 
que chacun a fait de lui-méme et de tous ses droits sur Tautel 
de la cité.*° La cité, the ‘people’s community’ of the nation, 
is the new civitas dei, the city of God on earth. 

Rousseau was aware of the difficulties of welding the 
masses into a chosen people. Since the people often have 
no idea how to realize the general will, there must be a law- 
giver or salvation-leader, who interprets it and lets his will 
become deed.#! ‘He who dares to co-ordinate, to institute a 
people (instituer un peuple) must know himself to be ca- 
pable of changing human nature, of remoulding each indi- 
vidual . . .’42 Each individual must become a part of the 
whole. The point is ‘to change the constitution of men in 
order to strengthen them’. The native powers and faculties 
must be taken from the individual and he must be given alien 
ones: Plus ces forces naturelles sont mortes et anéanties, plus 
les acquises sont grandes et durables, plus aussi Tinstitution 
est solide et parfaite. The old dreams of the spirituals and the 
aspirations of Roger Bacon, Frederick m, Leonardo and 
Campanella, had been fulfilled. The great age of experimen- 
tation on human beings had begun. 

The cruel dialectic of the Monachatus non est pietas con- 
tinued to grind forward. As the middle ages ended, monasti- 
cism was declared a hindrance to salvation; by Rousseau’s 
time, everyone was forced to become a new inner-worldly 
monk. For this was, in essence, what Rousseau demanded, 
As he put it, when writing of the Poles, the nation must be- 
come un peuple des Capucins. The transition from the old 
to the new order was pregnant with dangers and in the end 
Rousseau was frightened. Discussing the ideas of Saint Pierre, 
Rousseau wrote: “What man with any understanding would 
dare to destroy the old customs, to change the old founda- 
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tions and to give the state a form other than that which has 
developed continuously over a period of 1,300 years?”4® He 
was afraid of the power he had unleashed. Ironically one of 
the greatest leaders of mass enthusiasm of all times wanted 
only to put his ideas into practice in the protected surround- 
ings of genteel houses of polite upper bourgeoisie. Voltaire 
and Rousseau died on the eve of the Revolution. Their re- 
mains and their works were borne in ‘choral processions of the 
people’ to the new shrines of the fatherland, just as once 
Rainald of Dassel had carried the relics of the Magi in trium- 
phal procession to Cologne. 

The secularization of the religious ideas of the seventeenth 
century, which we have been following in this chapter, took 
two of its potential forms in Voltaire and Rousseau. A third 
possibility was the so-called ‘low Enlightenment’, which in 
its destructive, vulgarized, rationalism was an important de- 
terminant in the outbreak of the Revolution. The late En- 
lightenment of Voltaire and the Encyclopedia had still pre- 
served the open rationalism of scholasticism, the political 
expression of a noble and great bourgeois society. It was 
open. It was defined and left to each his own. The king, so- 
ciety, the faith, and the nation had secure places in it, and as 
a result, its thinking had great latitude. It could move freely 
between heaven and earth because it was very conscious of its 
limitations. Rational thought was the play of intellect. It was 
a game carried on by men of cultivation. Because of its long 
tradition they knew what they could do and what they could 
not. It was possible to approach theistic and atheistic ideas 
in a matter-of-fact way, because they had the serene confi- 
dence of their place. 

The low Enlightenment was something quite different. It 
took over the playful theses of the high Enlightenment as 
formulas for salvation, as eschatological judgments, as state- 
ments on the first and last things of the world, as laws. The 
semi-educated man of the people had been deprived of his 
archaic society, his old liturgies, sacraments and contents of 
faith. He saw in the ideas of the Enlightenment the call to 
a new ascetic life in the service of science, by which he meant 
natural science, medicine, technology and the study of pop- 
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ular society. The low Enlightenment was the expression of an 
appalling anxiety. Its rationalism was closed. Its ideas were 
exaggerated, desperate attempts to grasp and transmit every- 
thing in a few, firm formulas of salvation. Horkheimer and 
Adorno have summed it up in these words; 

‘Enlightenment is totalitarian . . . its ideal is a system in 
which everything follows . . . It is a mythical anxiety which 
has become radical . . . It clings to a positivistic immanence 
. . . Nothing can exist outside its system because the mere 
idea of something outside summons up all the anxiety which 
it is designed to quell.’4# One could scarcely find a more 
accurate description of the domestic and foreign policies of 
the modern totalitarian states. At the same time, the ideas 
themselves generate anxiety and in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury the various panaceas and formulas of salvation pressed 
on people’s nerves like the badly fitting cap of a tooth and 
caused the psychic underground to break out in Enthusiast 
and irrationalist movements. There was a wave of occultism 
and magic which met and mingled with the doctrines of the 
vulgar Enlighteners and produced in the secret societies a 
noxious brew. 

The early history and initial objectives of the low Enlight- 
enment had been lofty and heroic. Its ideals were a com- 
bination of the missionary zeal of the Cathar and Huguenot 
preachers, of Erasmian humanists and of nonconformists. Ed- 
ucation was expected to produce the idea of the honnéte 
homme, the Stoic-Christian educated man who was the oppo- 
site of all the doctes, savants, érudites. The writer of the 
eighteenth century became the embodiment of that ideal. He 
spoke to a public who had deserted the Church, the royal 
palace and the university for the salons, cafés, and the houses 
of the nobles and bourgeoisie.*® Despised by the old nobil- 
ity, persecuted by the orthodox churchmen, excluded from 
the universities of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the writer rose to a consciousness of his own estate and mis- 
sion and achieved high esteem and influence. Independent of 
the court, the nobility, the Church and the university, these 
gens de lettres carried out a great mission: to teach the 
nation. 
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Diderot and d’Alembert, the founders of the Encyclope- 
dia,*® were supreme examples of the men of letters. They 
were accustomed to poverty and had been severely disci- 
plined by self-criticism. Their aim was to set up the French 
language as a universal sacrament, indeed the only valid sac- 
rament. Language would overcome the opposition among the 
different estates, spread reason, humanity and benevolence. 
It would give knowledge of reality and humane education to 
the people. The individual sciences would surrender their 
splendid isolation, and the natural sciences, arts and manual 
trades unite for the benefit of humanity. Corruption of lan- 
guage and corruption of politics and society were symptoms 
of the same evil. The Encyclopedia, as Diderot saw it, was 
to be the perfect instrument to save the masses who no longer 
believed in the old cultural values. It would give them facts. 

Almost at once, the Encyclopedia turned into the Bible of 
the low Enlightenment. Diderot was horrified at the way ma- 
terialistic and mechanistic sectarians had vulgarized and de- 
graded his great work. He saw that Lamettrie, Holbach and 
Helvétius were reducing the variegated fullness and differ- 
entiation of the world to formulas of salvation. Lamettrie 
preached that ‘man is a machine, but also a plant’. Holbach 
asserted ‘there are only atoms, gravity, the attraction and re- 
pulsion of things. In morality it is called self-criticism, hate, 
love!” Helvétius asserted, ‘Everything is legitimate and per- 
missible for the public weal.’ In his increasingly violent attacks 
on his opponents, Diderot helped to foster what he wished to 
avoid. He became an Enthusiast himself. His ideas were in- 
creasingly saturated by pantheism: He spread out in all direc- 
tions and ended in deep despair.47 

In the decade after 1770 an abundance of sects and secret 
societies came to life. It was striking that in the thousand 
years between the eighth and the eighteenth centuries every 
one of the sects had preserved its spiritual and creedal patri- 
mony, but a common ground had developed among them, a 
distillation of the Protestant and Catholic mysticism of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In this common, non- 
conformist heritage pietistic women visionaries of the seven- 
teenth century and Catherine of Siena were adored without 
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reference to their creedal differences. The Vaudois country 
and southwest Germany were gathering points. The Grand 
Duchess of Wiirttemberg harboured all sorts of Enthusiasts 
and provided a meeting place for the German and French 
Spiritualists. There was a wave of interest in oriental studies, 
eastern theosophy and mysticisms and comparative history 
of religion which poured out of these groups and entered the 
turbulence of French life. 

The men of low Enlightenment, the scoffers, savants and 
Scientists were soon gripped by the same wave of occultism as 
the people. They had done their work too well. The people, 
awakened by the Encyclopedia and its agents, now wanted 
to know everything, especially supernatural things. In Paris 
they turned in masses to séances, sciences, bizarre studies 
and experiments. At the same time the German princely 
courts were gripped by a similar agitation, especially the 
court of Friedrich Wilhelm n, where Prince Henry and the 
ministers Haugwitz, Waechter and Woellner, the enemy of 
Kant, took part in séances. Later Berlin romanticism had its 
roots there. Occultism was more than a mere fad. It was an 
expression of revolutionary optimism. It was to be a new 
religion: ‘it alone can make an assembly of brothers out of 
Europe (une Assemblée des Fréres) and make an inte- 
grated whole out of the universe, united by the same rights, 
maintained by the same duties’, wrote Count de Gébelin in 
his Monde primitif.48 

The hour belonged to the Enthusiasts, who had been 
awaiting it for centuries, and to all those who were allied with 
them.‘® There were the revolutionary Abbés and ex-monks, 
and also the representatives of that lower clergy around Jean 
Meslier, Abbé Grégoire and Abbé Goutte. The storming of 
the churches, the iconoclasm, the thousands of decapitations 
of statues of saints and kings of the old world in the cathe- 
drals and the abbeys were supposed to make it visible to all 
that the sacraments of these priests and kings had lost their 
power." The procession of revolutionary inspired souls was 
opened by Mathilde d’Orléans, Grand Duchess of Bourbon. 
She was the sister of Philip-Egalité and the mother of the 
Grand Duke of Enghien, She went over to the Revolution 
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directly from quietism. Madame Guyon had filled her with 
vehement emotion against the visible Church, and its arro- 
gance and drive for power. She demanded that men destroy 
themselves in ‘pure love’ before God. Let them accept the 
great judgment in humility, love, sacrifice, The young Ja- 
cobins were surrounded by female prophets, Suzette La- 
brousse celebrated the Constitution as the work of God. 
Catherine Théot, Robespierre’s sister-in-law, strengthened 
her faith through the reading of Saint Theresa and Saint Cath- 
erine. She is supposed to have ordered Robespierre to help 
her with the work of salvation and to’separate the good from 
the evil. As the Bride of Christ she would then give birth to 
the new Messiah, whose precursor was Robespierre. 

Robespierre himself often visited these circles of Enthusi- 
asts.51 He was a typical enfant humilié. His childhood had 
been wretched and unhappy. He had been the poorest stu- 
dent at the college of Louis-le-Grand. He was proud and 
sensitive, and filled with glowing resentment at the humilia- 
tions he had suffered. He came from Arras, one of the oldest 
heretical areas in France, and Condorcet recognized this at 
once by calling him chef de secte. As a young deputy in 
1789, he had been overwhelmed by the splendour of the 
monarchy and rejected it: Toute la pompe d'une cour idéla- 
trée. During the session of 6 June, a high prelate showed the 
illustrious gathering a piece of black bread in order to arouse 
the pity of the Third Estate for the poor. He was interrupted 
by an unknown—Robespierre—with the words, ‘If your col- 
leagues are so impatient to help the poor, then object to 
luxury, horses, carriages . . . and sell perhaps a fourth of the 
clerical estates . . .52 From that day ‘on he became the driv- 
ing force in the ecosade to "purify the nation by purging it 
of all the libidinous, the rich and the corrupt. 

The Jacobins chose Robespierre as their leader and he 
embodied the will to become the incarnation of the new peo- 
ple of God on earth. They were certain that they had been 
charged with the task of purifying the nation and of trans- 
forming it into a new spiritual community. “The one and in- 
divisible Republic’ celebrated the sacrament of the ‘holy trin- 
ity’: Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité. This trinity was supposed to 
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supersede the old Trinity of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
The thousand-year struggle of the old gnostics against the 
Trinity reached a new high point.53 Swedenborg’s Church of 
the New Jerusalem was certainly one of the sources of Jacobin 
anti-trinitarianism, but there may well have been Italian in- 
fluences as well. Buonarotti, a member of Michelangelo’s fam- 
ily, was true to Robespierre all his life, and he certainly came 
from that Italian underground of nonconformism. Another of 
Robespierre’s companions, Nicholas de Mirecourt, was an- 
other representative of the famous family which had already 
produced a great scholastic radical. 

Robespierre and Saint-Just believed that the new republic 
must be based on strict moral laws. Only regular purification 
of the nation could accomplish this and thus the republic 
required a public cult.5+ This cult was practised through li- 
turgical devotion to the “Goddess of Reason’, and the ‘Su- 
preme Being’, and in the romantic pageantry of people’s 
meetings and processions.* But the essence of the cult was 
not in these ceremonies but in the great assemblies of revo- 
lutionary tribunals. There the Last Judgment was proclaimed 
in permanent session, and the nation prepared to become 
worthy of carrying out its mission of salvation for all the 
earth. The machine of terror purified the people and turned 
them into a holy nation.55 

The Jacobins were inspired by the visions of Hell and 
Heaven of the Enthusiasts and driven by the ancient anxieties 
and hope of salvation of the lower class. Paris swarmed with 
seers and prophets. The ex-Carthusian Dom Gerle became 
the dedicated servant of the female prophet Labrousse, who 
journeyed to Rome dressed as a beggar in order to convert 
the Pope. The clairvoyante Marquise de Lacroix, who be- 
longed to the dévotes de Robespierre, mixed together the 
ideas of Saint-Martin and Swedenborg, ‘Ancestor Raphael’ 
and the ‘prophet Elias’ walked through the streets of Paris, 
Amar, the ruler of the committee of public safety was a Swe- 
denborgian. His colleague Voulland participated in the severe 

“The Munich masquerades and Wagnerian liturgies, which ex- 


cited the Enthusiast leader Hitler in his Nuremberg pageants, were 
inspired by these revolutionary festivals. 
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measures against Catholic priests, and then piously took part 
in secret Masses held in the cellars and barns by priests who 
had not sworn loyalty to the ‘Constitution’. Catherine Théot, 
the “Mother of God’, held religious services, and dispensed 
the ‘seven gifts of the Holy Ghost’ to the ‘brothers and sisters’ 
who felt themselves redeemed and purified.* 

The Enthusiasts had many enemies. Robespierre had been 
too ‘deeply stamped by Catholicism’ to satisfy the anticleri- 
cals.5* Until 1789 he had taken communion every week, and 
even after that he had argued: Attaquer le culte, c’est atten- 
ter a la moralité du peuple. He had maintained the payment 
of salaries to pastors and curates and defended the lower 
clergy against the bishops. He opposed the expulsion of the 
priests from the Jacobin clubs. In a speech to the Jacobin 
Club on 26 March 1792 he spoke constantly about God and 
Providence.57 Attacked on that account, he declared: ‘to 
speak thus is my inner need. How would I have been able 
to bear all the humiliations and burdens of my childhood and 
of my life if I had not lifted my soul up to God?’ On that 
evening, Bishop Gobel happened to be chairman of the meet- 
ing. Eighteen months later Robespierre again renewed his 
profession of faith, at which time Anarcharsis Clootz, the 
Prussian banker and apostle of international atheism, was in 
the chair. Robespierre attacked the fanaticism of renegade 
priests and declared that atheism was aristocratic (Diderot 
had said it was peculiar to kings), but belief in God belonged 
to the people. The Jacobins deplored his Capuchin sermons 
(Capucinades) but they listened to them. 

In order to counter the growing conspiracy of atheists and 
materialists under Vadier’s leadership, Robespierre delivered 
his great speech on God,-#mmortality and the nation on 7 
May 1794. Next he introduced a decree, according to which 
the French people recognized the existence of the Supreme 
Being and the immortality of the soul and ordered the feast 
of the Etre Supréme to be celebrated on Pentecost Sunday 
(8 June). Now that the people had atoned, Robespierre ap- 

* The entire community was arrested during one of its prayer 


meetings and condemned to death. They endured martyrdom with 
the serenity of the early Christians, 
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parently felt that the time had come to found a new alliance 
of the people with God, a Covenant, related to those of the 
Scottish and English puritans and dissenters of the English 
Revolution. Even the famous Declaration of the Rights of 
Man in the National Assembly in 1789 had been a religious 
document. It had been the expression of the experience of 
persecuted nonconformists for a thousand years joined to the 
theory of natural rights and freedom of conscience developed 
in Catholic, Calvinist and nonconformist legal philosophy.®* 
In very much the same way Robespierre assembled his divine 
service out of several traditions. There were giant statues 
symbolizing atheism, discord, stupidity, envy, egoism and 
other enemies of ‘general happiness’. Robespierre conducted 
the ceremony in front of the assembled people. Alone, hold- 
ing a torch, he moved towards the statue of atheism, and lit 
it. It went up in smoke and collapsed. The new Moses and 
Boniface had converted his people to the true faith, pledged 
it to moral purity, political discipline and the firm will to 
purge itself. 

Robespierre had gone too far this time. Neither the people 
nor the atheist Jacobins were willing to follow him. His last 
great speeches to the people were the pleas of a penitent 
preacher who despaired of the world. He cried that the world 
was full of impurity, crime and treachery. Virtue was threat- 
ened everywhere, crime, corruption and misuse of power 
prevailed. Vadier’s triumph was complete when he showed 
the Convention a letter in which the “Mother of God’, Cather- 
ine Théot, proclaimed that Robespierre’s mission had already 
been foretold by Ezekiel. He was executed as a tyrant. “The 
day of the death of a tyrant is a feast for fraternity’, Tallien 
declared. The brotherhood had condemned its salyation- 
leader.59 

Saint-Just, not yet twenty-seven years old, fell with Robes- 
pierre on the tenth of Thermidor, sa téte comme un Saint- 
Sacrement, said the onlookers. He had demanded the King’s 
head in November 1792, the heads of the Girondists on 8 
July 1793, the annihilation of the nobility and all suspects on 
26 February 1794, the heads of the Herbertists on 13 March 
and finally the head of Danton on 31 March. He was the most 
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consistent representative of the Jacobin revolution and the 
first genius of romanticism. Like Pascal and Nietzsche, he 
longed for a heroic and dangerous life ‘between mortal dan- 
ger and immortality’. “Great men do not die in their beds.’ 
“Conditions are only difficult for those who draw back in hor- 
ror from the grave.’ “Those who make revolutions in the 
world, those who want to do good, only sleep in the grave.’ 
Death-wish and hope for the future were one. “Man, commit- 
ted to withdrawal from the world and himself, casts his an- 
chor into the future and draws to his heart the posterity that 
is innocent of the evils of the present.’ ‘I despise the dust 
from which I have been put together and which (through 
me) speaks to you. You may persecute this dust and let it die. 
But I shall endure, even if this independent life be torn from 
me, since I have given myself to the centuries and to the 
heavens.’ Saint-Just’s unrestrained, proud, sensitive and 
neurotic soul yearned for the triumph of the pure heart. He 
was saturated with the spirit of Fénelon and Rousseau and 
in his youthful poem Organt he sang: ‘I will go my way with- 
out arms, without defence, followed by hearts and not by 
hangmen.’ The heart became a revolutionary force in Saint- 
Just. ‘Citizens of Strasbourg’, he cried, ‘give up your German 
ways. Your hearts are French.’6? 

The uprising of the ‘pure’, the Jacobins, was over. The 
anxiety and hatred of the lower classes which in a thousand 
civil wars, uprisings and heretical movements from the tenth 
to the eighteenth centuries had exploded into the light of day, 
was once more pressed back into the underground. Robes- 
pierre had embodied the anxieties and resentments of the 
people. His conqueror was the sarcastic sceptic, the great 
atheist and mocker of religion, Vadier. The Enthusiasts were 
not permanently defeated. Such movements never are, In- 
deed, the public concerns and drives of the Revolution led 
to romanticism and restoration, to nationalism and liberalism. 
The Revolution contained in itself all the potentialities of 
Europe in the nineteenth century, enthusiastic glorification 
of the self and of the people, anarchic individualism, the 
spirit and structure of a people’s democracy, faith in tech- 
nology, science and progress. It marked the first timid step 
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toward the beginning of a renaissance of Christian movements 
and endeavours, Its idea of world freedom and a league of 
nations, its idea of mankind, reveal “how much the revolution 
was at the same time a religion’. 


19 


THE INNER KINGDOM 
Germany (1601-1800) 


From the Regensburg disputation of 1601 to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, Germany went through a period 
of tremendous spiritual struggle. In these 200 years, the 
Church of the Spirit slowly ate away at the foundation of the 
Lutheran State Church and undermined its powers of resist- 
ance. The inner kingdom rose from beneath, and from within, 
the external kingdoms, principalities and bishoprics, and 
transformed the traditions of western humanism into some- 
thing quite different. The mighty surge of pietism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries reflected the pent up 
yearning for salvation in the underground and at the same 
time forced Protestant Germany further eastward, 

Since Luther surrendered to the state the supervision of 
worldly activity, he made it the guardian of the external 
manifestations of spiritual activity as well. Lutheran Ger- 
many became a terra obedientiae; as Herder called it, a genu- 
ine expression of Luther’s ethical pessimism.1 Within such a 
historical situation, there were four possible courses for Lu- 
theranism itself to pursue:? 

1. Spiritual and secular service to the state. 

2, Rationalist humanistf find cultural work, as in Melanch- 
thon and his school. 

3. The cultivation of inwardness and the realms of emotion. 

4. The revolutionary explosiveness of the inheritance of the 
early Luther. 

The choice of the first course, which had been Luther’s 
preference, was confirmed in the Augsburg Confession 
(1555). The peace of Westphalia (1648), which extended 
the religious peace to the Calvinists, merely confirmed the 
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right of the Lutheran, Catholic and Calvinist princes to re- 
form their subjects according to their own Faith. The third 
violent conversion of Germany followed in the wake of the 
two earlier ones. The forced conversion of Carolingian Ger- 
many in the eighth century and the Germanizing of the east- 
erm marches in the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries had left wounds, which had only begun to heal when 
they were ripped open by this third unnatural conversion in 
the seventeenth century. Protestant peasants in Austria were 
dragged in fetters to the communion rail. Protestant commu- 
nities had to change their confession to Lutheranism or to 
Calvinism four to five times a year, and nonconformists and 
sectarians were persecuted everywhere. Violence was done 
to the German conscience from which it has not yet re- 
covered, Nicodemism, caution in making statements about 
the first and last things, became widespread and a hatred of 
all state Churches, all salvation and knowledge from above 
and outside, developed. 

The brutal oppression of German Spiritualists, sects and 
dissenters and the impossibility of forming tolerated Protes- 
tant free churches poisoned the knowledge and conscience of 
the orthodoxies.8 The narrow, pressure-ridden and over- 
heated atmosphere of persecution fostered the development 
of the typical German overstatement. The free word was re- 
bellious and its expression very often an ecstatic outburst. 
It was this which led to the overassertion and exaggeration 
which has been the characteristic feature of modern German 
intellectual history. Such lack of balance can be seen in the 
Sturm und Drang, in the young Goethe and Schiller, in 
Fichte, Nietzsche, in the German Youth Movement and the 
men of 1933. 

A victory for Lutheranism would have drawn Germany 
prematurely into the Eastern whirlpool. A victory for Catholi- 
cism would have tumed Germany into a replica of Italy and 
Spain. In the event neither was victorious, mainly because 
no state or clerical apparatus was sufficiently powerful to en- 
force a total solution on all of Germany. Most of the large 
number of German states were fairly weak and they could 
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only preserve themselves in a balance of opposition. Ironically 
it was just this deadlock which saved Germany’s inner life. 
The extraordinary flowering of culture in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries would not have been possible if the va- 
riety of German life and its social potencies had been de- 
stroyed in 1648. For Germany the gains of the Thirty Years 
War were incomparably greater than the losses, although the 
foundations of the German cultural development in the eight- 
eenth century were never entirely secure. While the feeble- 
ness of the German states fostered variety and preserved a 
kind of freedom, they were much too weak to achieve a genu- 
ine resolution of the latent conflicts within society.* 

During the first decades of the seventeenth century the 
Lutheran universities (Helmstedt, Wittenberg, Jena, Leipzig, 
Giessen, Rostock and Tiibingen) began to adopt Aristotelian- 
Thomistic school metaphysics as taught by the Spanish 
Jesuits. They needed an established store of philosophical con- 
cepts to defend Lutheran-orthodoxy against Calvinists, En- 
thusiasts, and pietists. The total acceptance of Suarez oc- 
curred first in Giessen, which was an outpost of Lutheranism 
in a Calvinist area. The theologians at Giessen had to make 
an effort to establish an ontological foundation for the Luth- 
eran ubiquity and doctrine of two natures, Christoph Scheib- 
ler’s Opus metaphysicum (1617) adhered closely to Suarez. 
This school metaphysics exerted considerable influence on 
Leibniz. It was renewed in the work of Wolff during the 
German Enlightenment.’ Although Kant dismissed it as dog- 
matic, he did incorporate its concerns into his own pro- 
gramme. In general, this type of Lutheran scholasticism was 
compulsorily taught at the Lutheran universities for 200 
years, although it was mocked, despised and attacked on a 
very wide front as the ‘Spanish theory of reason’ and “Romish 
devil’s work’, by the old Lutheran irrationalists, by the teu- 
tonic natural philosophers, by pietists, nobles, sceptics and 
polyhistorians. Despite its dominance of the Lutheran univer- 
sities, this Western scholasticism was never accepted in the 
depth and breadth of Protestant Germany. Protestant Ger- 
many was never able to adopt a theory of being uniting God 
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and the world, and thus it was never able to accept the West- 
ern humanism linked to it, nor the ecclesiastical and govern- 
mental orders of authority of the scholastic cosmos.* 

The university of Altdorf, founded in 1581 by the imperial 
city of Nuremberg, became the German Padua. It thoroughly 
rejected this Spanish ontology and declared that Aristotle had 
nothing to do with a theory of being, that there was no such 
thing as philosophical ontology, and no ‘thing-in-itself. It 
espoused a purely philological and natural-scientific interpre- 
tation of Aristotle. Jacob Thomasius, the very influential critic 
of Lutheran metaphysics, was on the side of the Altdorfians, 
and with him were the polyhistorians like Christian Gryphius 
and Pufendorf. In 1694 the university of Halle was founded 
and it soon became the centre of pietistic rejection of meta- 
physics. The fate of metaphysics in Protestant Germany was 
sealed when the Gottingen University was founded in 1734. 
Tt was the gateway for English Deistic influences, and at the 
same time the seminary of historical theology, history of the 
empire and statistics. The Berlin Academy, founded in 1746, 
joined the same front. 

Swabia became a place of refuge and a gathering point of 
that ‘old German’ thought uniting God and world, man and 
nature, that led from Albert the Great via Paracelsus to 
Béhme. This tradition was carried on by the ‘Swabian fathers’ 
(around Otinger) and the Tiibingen theological schools 
which produced Hélderlin, Hegel and Schelling. As early as 
1750 this Swabian philosophy was decried as teutonic by its 
opponents.® In a sense the criticism was fair. This philosophy 
tried to comprehend God in nature and man in the universe. 
Alchemy, magic, archaic oneness, folkish underground and 
strong Eastern influences were its constituent parts. This was 
the world of Jacob Bohme, which Otinger and Baader trans- 
mitted to Hegel and Schelling, and the romantics to Russia.” 
Béhme saw the world as the self-revelation of God and the 
corporeality of the spiritual. Good and evil coincide in God, 
Béhme believed, and the process of the Trinity is the norm 
for every process of nature. When Adam was created he 


* cf. Karl Jasper’s attack on the diabolical ‘and’ of Catholicism, 
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was like God and could articulate the essence and name of 
every thing as one. Through Adam’s Fall, man lost this pri- 
mal language.§ Béhme’s conception of the primal language 
was part of the rejection of the flowery language of the scho- 
lastics and the West, which was a strong characteristic of 
German popular religion. The various secret societies of the 
seventeenth century, the Rosicrucians and language clubs 
wanted to renew the language because the purification of 
language was a precondition for the renewal of the world. 
Human speech embodied the spoken creation of God, and 
the corruption of language was the consequence of the Fall. 
History was thus the self-realization of God. Hegel was a di- 
rect disciple of the tradition of Béhme’s historical meta- 
physics.® 

Angelus Silesius’s Cherubinischer Wandersmann revealed 
the same overflowing emotion, rationalist speculation and pas- 
sion.19 The glow and the hubris of the mystic often broke 
through: ‘I am like God/and God like I, I am as great as 
God/He is as small as I: He cannot be over me/I cannot be 
under Him.’!! ‘Man is eternity, I myself am eternity, when 
I leave time/and gather myself in God/and God in my- 
self.”12 Whereas teutonic natural philosophy honoured the 
sacramental character of universal nature instead of the sacra- 
ments of Lutheran orthodoxy, this mystical poetry of the 
Protestant baroque chose a second path of escape from the 
hand of orthodoxy. If reason could no longer create meta- 
physics worthy of belief, the heart and the emotions could 
master the dilemma of the joy of living and the sinfulness of 
the world only by a passionate and exaggerated hymn to the 
wonders of God’s creation, ¢ 

The first great wave of pietism in Germany broke out at 
this time. It swelled into a religious mass movement by the 
end of the century and was the source of the cult of sensitiv- 
ity, the Enlightenment, Sturm und Drang and romanticism. 
German pietism was the most powerful movement of modern 
German intellectual history. Without pietism there would 
have been no Hamann, Herder, Goethe and Kant, nor the 
romanticism and idealism which followed them. Pietism 
expressed one consequence of Luther’s conception of the hu- 
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man heart, which was able to reach God directly. It was a 
descendant of the small community which had vainly 
opposed the solidification of Lutheranism in the national 
churches, orthodoxies and scholasticism. As Antoni shrewdly 
observed, any vital religious movement in Germany has al- 
ways been a protest. This was the result of the original intro- 
duction of Christianity as an authoritarian Church. Antoni 
argues that ‘the religious folk life developed on its own in 
the semi-heretical mysticism of “contemplation”, outside 
every hierarchy . . . It sought nourishment in the sects and 
in the conventicles, until it found a homogeneous movement 
in pietism.’4 

The first theologian of pietism, Johann Ard (1555-1621), 
in his Four Books of the True Christianity, demonstrated the 
continuity of religious protest by returning to Tauler, the 
devotio moderna and the young Luther.!* In his vices man 
is an arrogant, angry lion, Arnd wrote, an envious dog, a 
rapacious wolf, a poisonous worm, a fox, a pig. Through 
faith, he can become ‘god with God’ in whom ‘the whole 
kingdom of God’ is reborn. In these ideas, the pietistic com- 
munities were the successors of the mystical communities of 
the late middle ages and of the devotio moderna. Their re- 
vivals and conversions sought to bring the kingdom to all the 
world. The pietistic soul was alert. Tensely, it awaited the 
eruption of the kingdom of God and its growth in its own 
breast. Pietists recorded this history of the kingdom in their 
diaries, autobiographies and confessions. They saw the world 
subjectively through a haze of emotion. They observed the 
persecution of the kingdom of God in the world and pre- 
dicted its fall in their visions and prophecies. Introversion and 
Chiliasm joined hands.15 

At first these powerful chiliastic, magical and natural un- 
dercurrents were of no importance in Germany's public life, 
but gradually one wing of pietism began to turn into a move- 
ment to renew ecclesiastical and civic life. Philip Jacob 
Spener (1635-1705) and August Hermann Francke, the 
founder of the Halle Orphans’ Home, tried to achieve a 
Christianization of daily life.1® They formed a collegia pietas 
and concentrated on individual pastoral care and bible 
study-hours for the edification of adults, Spener’s Pia deside- 
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ria stimulated reform of the Church and both he and Francke 
were devoted to the idea of education. Spener and Francke 
released important energies in German pietism for a worldly 
activity because of their receptivity to the community ethos, 
the rationalism and the Enlightenment of western Europe. 
The pietist reformers had a new basis, the enlightened heart, 
from which they could attack the evils of the world. The 
first step was accordingly to bring about the reform of the 
individual, then, after the awakening and conversion of the 
personal life, to reform the communities, schools, universities 
of the Church and state, on the basis of the believing con- 
science and rational knowledge. 

Lutheran orthodoxy tried to protect itself against this mis- 
sionary aggressiveness through anti-pietist laws: 1690 Saxony, 
1692 Braunschweig and Luneburg, 1700 Brandenburg, 
1703 Hessen-Kassel, 1703 Hanover, 1705 Bremen, 1706 
Denmark, 1707 Nuremberg, 1709 Anhalt-Zerbst. The refu- 
gees fled to the cities which were not subject to compulsory 
religion, especially to Hamburg, Leipzig and Frankfurt-am- 
Main. These were the cities of the Enlightenment and of the 
new German literature in the eighteenth century.17 As is so 
often the case, such laws against spiritual and religious move- 
ments must be seen as evidence of their progress. Halle 
University became the centre of pietism. It re-educated Lu- 
theran Germany, founded schools, and transformed the courts 
of nobles and princes and the homes of the bourgeoisie into 
stern schools of prayer, conversion and work. Pietism was able 
to do this because of its affinity with enlightened Calvinism. 
An example of the effect of the movement was the soldier- 
King, Friedrich Wilhelm ibe father’, who wanted to make 
a new man out of himself and his state of Prussia.18 ‘If I 
build up and improve the country and make no Christians, 
it will not help me.’ Friedrich Wilhelm 1 wanted to ‘make’ 
Christians by means of method, work, sacrifice and school- 
ing. This could only be done by someone who was really 
serious about it.* The old spirit of the Enthusiasts, opposed 
to every ‘Romish’ form and fortress, was revived. 

The King had the magnificent romanesque Marienkirche 


* Pietism of this variety prepared the way for the spread of Jan- 
senism in Catholic Germany, where it evoked similar drives. 
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in front of the city of Brandenburg razed in order to build an 
army orphanage in Potsdam from its stones. He schooled his 
soldiers according to Francke’s True-hearted Instruction for 
Christian Warriors. This was the beginning of militarism as 
a violent co-ordination of the inner and outer man in order 
to make him ready for God’s plans, Later he was to be made 
ready for the plans of the princes and the state. 

Inherent in pietism, as in all spiritualist movements, was a 
powerful element of destruction. The pietist wanted to break 
‘evil’ nature, This became especially clear in eastern Ger- 
many. Johann Semler, the leader of the theological enlighten- 
ment in Halle, who was a pietist by birth, has left us an 
interesting picture of just such a pietistic princely court in 
Silesian Saalfeld.1® A strict régime prevailed there with pil- 
grimages at appointed times, prayer-hours and conversions. 
Each man scrupulously observed himself and his environ- 
ment, and they all kept calendars and diaries on their spiri- 
tual life. They were always desperate about their sins and 
willingly over-exerted themselves in the hope of overcoming 
them. This perpetual contemplation of their sins drove many 
to a gloomy hopelessness, as was the case with one of 
Semler’s brothers. In this overheated atmosphere, nobles, 
tradesmen, manual workers and peasant women fused to 
form the ‘new people’ who were firmly determined to wrest 
salvation from Heaven and later from the earth. Moritz’s fa- 
mous autobiographical novel Anton Reiser describes another 
house of such a nobleman as ‘a small (pietistic) republic’, 
entirely devoted to prayer and missionary zeal.2° His own 
home was a house of anger and hatred, He describes his 
terror of his pietistic father, and the way he zealously tor- 
mented himself in order to convert and educate himself. The 
reaction to this pietism was enormous. It determined the 
features of the German Enlightenment. “The first German 
disciple of Spinoza, Edelmann, the first theologian of the En- 
lightenment, Semler, and the first German psychologist, 
Moritz, all stemmed from the atmosphere of pietism. They 
developed their ideas in a struggle with pietism and incor- 
porated it into their personalities.’2+ 

Despite the reaction against it, Protestant Germany re- 
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mained tied to pietism. Orthodoxy was forced to make peace 
with it as the Moslem orthodoxy of the eighth to the eleventh 
centuries had been forced to do in its struggle with Sufism, 
The difference was that Lutheran orthodoxy was confronting 
a movement which its own founder had undeniably fostered. 
The Lutheran simply could not reject every element of emo- 
tion and feeling.?* As a result pietism openly invaded the 
rectories and began its great work of education there, in 
particular with women. The pietists brought Germany into 
line with western Europe on this question. In France and 
Spain religious humanism and quietism had opened up enor- 
mous opportunities for women in the kingdom of the mind 
and of the soul. The intellectual enlightened salon in France 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries carried on the 
' 600-year-old courtly humanist tradition of conversations be- 
tween clericals and noble nuns. Pietism performed the same 
function in Germany. It brought the women of the nobility 
into contact with the bourgeoisie and the lower classes and 

prepared the way for the growth of Sentimentalism.** 
During the last two decades of the seventeenth century the 
writings of Molina, Madame Guyon and Fénelon were popu- 
lar in Germany, Through Peter Poiret, a transition was made 
to the sentimentality of early eighteenth-century Enlighten- 
ment. Poiret combined the older German mysticism with the 
new French emotional mysticism and produced a powerful 
mixture, the effect of which could be seen in Gottfried 
Arnold.2# As a young man, Arnold was a revolutionary (the 
other face of pietism), and took part in the communist un- 
rest in Quedlinburg. He wanted to carry out what the En- 
thusiasts saw in their visions, but he thought that fire and 
sword could accomplish it. On the other hand, he was a 
neurotic personality, always going through new puberties. He 
proudly proclaimed himself a disciple of women (like Guyon 
and Jane Lead) although he had a pathological hatred of 
sexuality. His power of empathy, which so fascinated 
Herder and Goethe, grew out of the cleavage and disruption 
* His autobiographic Offenherziges Bekenntnis should be com- 


pared with the works of Kierkegaard. There are many fascinating 
parallels and similarities between the two men. 
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in his own soul. He was a man of the German East and knew 
something about the underground. He perceived, as few be- 
fore him, the demonic element in Luther. Arnold sought the 
true religion in a ‘pure heart’ and ‘good conscience’. He was 
a voracious reader, and studied with the nervous haste of a 
hunter for intellectual and spiritual enjoyments. He swal- 
lowed the whole mysticism of Europe that was available to 
him, especially the English, French and German contempo- 
raries (Bromley, Pordage, Lead; Bohme, Spener, Francke; 
Guyon, Fénelon, etc.). 

Under the impact of the persecution of pietists and non- 
conformists in the German Lutheran provinces, and stirred 
by Catholic attacks on Fénelon and the quietists, he wrote 
his Unpartheyische Kirchen und Ketzerhistorie (Non-Partisan 
History of the church and heresy). In this book he sought 
to prove that Christians who had been persecuted as here- 
tics since the time of Constantine were the real saints, who 
had carried and still carry the light of the true Faith and of 
reason through the darkness of the world ages. Arnold 
wanted to reveal the true history of Christianity in order to 
reform the present. ‘Adam’s state of innocence’ can and 
should be renewed in a reborn society in which Christ and 
Belial are friends. The nuptials of God with the devil would 
lead to the abolition of good and evil, which he saw as the 
two sides of God, two components of a divine power. This 
was the secret dream of Spiritualism, which united Boéhme, 
Baader, Hegel and Marx. He envisaged the new society as 
a collection of communities of brethren, a fraternity of the 
saints of this world in a new Kingdom of God. 

The world of the ‘heart’ and that of the ‘grand form’, met 
in the unusual atmosphere of the court of Hanover. All cul- 
ture centred around the electress Sophie, the ancestress of 
the ruling houses of Prussia, England and Hanover. She was 
the daughter of the ‘Winter King’, who in the battle of White 
Mountain in 1620 had lost Bohemia to the Hapsburgs and 
with it the Empire for Protestantism, and of Elizabeth Stuart, 
of Calvinist lineage who fled back to the West after the de- 
feat in the East. Descartes dedicated his Principia Philo- 
sophica to her sister, Elizabeth of the Palatinate, who was 
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the Abbess of Herford and protectress of many sectarians, 
Sophie’s brother, Karl Ludwig, was a friend of Spinoza, 
Leibniz’s theodicy arose out of his conversations with Sophie 
and her daughter, Sophie Charlotte,25 Queen of Prussia (to 
whom Toland wrote his ‘Letters to Serena’). The muses were 
called to witness the literary and philosophical gatherings in 
the salons and ornamental gardens of these princely houses. 
The electress Sophie’s court became the model for the others 
and her influence was particularly evident in the Charlotten- 
burg of Sophie Charlotte, and in the Weimar of Anna 
Amalien. It was the swan song of imperial culture, All that 
remained were a few insular structures, which gradually 
crumbled into tiny foreign territories. 

Leibniz knew this society well, but he also knew the Ger- 
man, Slavic East from which he came, As early as 1670, he 
recognized that Germany was the centre of Europe which 
he saw moving towards a terrible revolution and falling into 
anarchy and atheism.?® To prevent this, he aimed to re- 
new the Holy Empire, to refute Hobbes, Locke, Newton, 
Gassendi and Descartes, to arrange with Peter the Great a 
world council for the unification of all Christian confessions, 
to make the mysticism of the German Enthusiasts serviceable 
to a cosmic theology and to bring together all sciences into 
a great universal science through the restauratio magna 
scientarium.2? He saw himself as the highest adviser of God 
(on earth), of the World Emperor, of the Pope, the Czar and 
the French king. His ‘terrifying virtuosity’ extended to several 
hundred technical, political, scientific and religious projects, 
to new religious Orders, insurance’ societies, factories, stores, 
automobiles, promotion of agriculture and biblical criticism.?* 
He worked out plans for an invincible army, steeled through 
the most rigorous physical training, for a new mechanics and 
a theory of combinations. He was interested in windmills in 
the Harz and the Jesuit China Mission. He wrote at least 300 
letters a year (15,000 have been preserved). He interested 
himself in Quirnus Kuhlmann, Poiret, St Theresa and in all 
Catholics, Protestant and nonconformist theologians, philoso- 
phers, mathematicians, experimenters and project makers. 
Like Roger Bacon and Ramon Lull, he hoped to take the 
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whole world into his universal philosophy. He was the em- 
bodiment of both the fantastic and the tragic aspects of the 
baroque era.2® 

Leibniz’s ideas are not easy to understand, because his 
rationalism played so confusingly about the phenomena he 
studied, Almost every sentence could have been phrased dif- 
ferently, and often they seem to express several ideas at once. 
He may well have been Europe’s greatest genius. New proj- 
ects and proposals always sprang from his inexhaustible 
impulse to play. He wanted to know and to undertake every- 
thing, to be familiar with everything. It is difficult to decide 
whether he believed in anything at all. In the profoundest 
sense, Leibniz’s thinking was a kind of game. It was the lofty 
game of the baroque which sought to recreate the play of 
God, the play of man, the play of the Church as the late 
antique world and the Church Fathers had seen it.8° ‘God 
is universal harmony’ he wrote, and the task of philosophy 
was to write the new Gospel of the Theos geometres.*1 God, 
the geometrician and mathematician, created the cosmos, as 
the Psalm says, according to measure, number and weight, 
and therefore the universe plays God’s game on earth out of 
its own force and wisdom.® His theodicy written for the 
queens and princesses of baroque Germany was an account 
of this cosmic game.52 The divine universal harmony was an 
edifying justification of man’s liberated ‘spirit of inventions 
and dominion’, 

Leibniz’s basic ideas came from the geometric mysticism 
of the middle ages, from Chartres in the twelfth century up 
to Nicholas of Cusa. God as an infinite sphere whose centre 
is everywhere and circumference nowhere, had first been 
conceived in the Liber XXIV philosophorum at the end of the 
twelfth century.** Leibniz rationalized divine providence and 
turned it into the exact concept of Mathesis divina by which 
the absolute maximum of perfection could be reckoned. Since 
man can both understand and employ this divine calculation, 
he can anticipate future things from his insight into the per- 
petual interconnections. Man can and must ‘plan salvation’. 


* Leibniz epeay the views of both Hobbes and Pascal and as- 
serted that will was entirely free. 
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Leibniz was one of the great baroque fathers of the idea of 
planning. His universal academies were places where politics, 
society, economy and religion were to be planned. His 
Monodologie of 1714 was the constitution of the modern age, 
in which man has assumed the planning and the direction of 
the earthly cosmos, It was no accident that all his life Leibniz 
was a point of attraction for all those world-reformers, con- 
structors and calculators of new worlds who were encamped 
in every princely court. He attracted them because he was 
one of them. In Leipzig and Nuremberg (in the heart and 
centre of south German sectarianism) he had been the secre- 
tary of an alchemist society and had immersed himself in 
Plato, More, Bacon and Campanella.5+ 

The planning, calculation and execution of salvation can- 
not take place without compulsion. Soberly Leibniz asserted: 
Communitatibus et infantibus benefaciendum est etiam in- 
vitus.8° Children—and all men are children of the enlight- 
ened total state and its philosophical leader—and commu- 
nities must be forced to do good. What form does the 
interplay of God and man, nature and super-nature, body 
and soul take in Leibniz’s world harmony and in the popular 
philosophy of the eighteenth century? Wolff, for example, 
was quite happy to renounce Leibniz’s systema harmoniae 
praestabilitae and to replace it by ‘the common system of 
influxus physici’. Wolff removed what was an essential piece 
in the system by dismissing the harmony of God and world 
as a secondary hypothesis. The result was the abolition of 
freedom of the will as Leibniz understood it. All that re- 
mained was natural mechanism.** Leibniz tried to avoid this 
consequence of his system which was a perfectly obvious con- 
clusion to draw: if man can think, calculate and plan the 
cosmos because he is full of the spirit of God, and if he can 
investigate the laws of nature, does he still need a God? 
Leibniz had decided that to assert the superior power of God 
would brand him as an eternal tyrant and despot, indistin- 
guishable from the devil. The superiority of God makes man, 
in his powerlessness, into an eternal rebel.?7 This was as far 
as Leibniz went. He was not prepared to assert that world- 
mechanics alone suffice. It is clear that the purely mechanical 
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view of the universe would appeal to the thinking of Luther- 
anism, which could look at nature without grace in its naked 
causality and without regarding the distant and wholly other 
God. 

Behind all this stood the old spiritualism, of which this 
kind of materialism is only one of its many sides. It was the 
same spiritualism which we have seen in so many guises and 
which is always trying to grasp the universe in its entirety. 
The difference was that, by the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, natural science had been finally liberated from the grip 
of magic. In 1648 ‘spirit’ was replaced by ‘gas’, in the works 
of Johann of Helmont, the chemist and physician in Brussels. 
Until the seventeenth century it had been assumed that the 
combustion processes of medicine and metallurgy would oc- 
cur according to a plan similar to the resurrection described 
in Cor. I. 40. 52. Gases were considered to be spirits, 
conjured up and pressed into service under certain constella- 
tions. In 1690 Bekker’s Betoverde Weereld (Enchanted 
World) appeared, which was a great attack on the magical 
world, and it was translated into high German by Semler 
the following year.’8 Bekker’s theological foes defended the 
actuality of magic, witches and alliances with the devil, as 
well as the other critical points in the Bible and dogma. Leib- 
niz was very much aware of the extremely precarious situa- 
tion. He was, after all, a mathematician himself. The 
confrontation with the new naturalism strengthened his deter- 
mination to secure the integrity of the great game of the 
cosmos, as a game of pure, free spirits, Each monad was a 
little divinity within its sphere. His ‘pre-established harmony’ 
was a great baroque dream, a doctrinal game for the nations 
torn in war and civil war. Leibniz sought to fuse the kingdom 
of blissful individualism (referring to Theresa of Avila, Poiret, 
Spener and Francke), Béhme’s kingdom of divine nature, and 
the will to reform of the Enthusiasts and world-renewers 
(Val. Weigel, Comenius, Henry More)®® and a restoration 
of the Holy Roman Empire of the German nation. 

Despite the quixotic aspects of this attempt, one cannot 
but admire the extraordinary sharpness of Leibniz’s analysis 
of the German and European situation. Leibniz needed a 
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foundation on which to support his system of harmony be- 
tween God and the world. The decision to recreate the Holy 
Roman Empire was a perfectly rational idea, if we remember 
what Leibniz had in mind. In his struggle with Descartes it 
became clear to him that the sacraments, especially the 
Eucharist and the doctrine of Transubstantiation had become 
untenable if he employed the techniques of modern Western 
thought, but he needed them as authentic connections be- 
tween God and the world.*° His thinking became an apologia 
for the Eucharist through which he tried to restore the whole 
salvation-cosmos of old Europe: Church, pope, emperor, the 
sacraments of the religious and political orders including the 
persecution of unbelievers. The theodicy, the monadology 
and the philosophical corpus were such attempts. Leibniz’s 
‘representation’ was his favourite expression for an over- 
reaching totality of relations, and it had a juristic, political, 
mathematical, theological or metaphysical meaning, accord- 
ing to its context. In the Monadologie (1714) it shimmered 
as a mathematical presentation, a psychological conception 
or image. Leibniz used it to describe the sacramental nature 
of all things and connections just as the imperial theologians 
of the twelfth century had used symbolice and mystice. It 
was literally the last fundamental word of the baroque, of 
the ‘grand form’, but by the time Leibniz tried to use it in 
this way it had already lost its meaning. That was the tragedy 
of Leibniz’s philosophy. He sought a great world-renewing 
monarch who was not to be found and he hailed his return 
in words which had lost their meaning. 

In the eighteenth century an enlightened bourgeois and 
professional culture arose inéhe strategic rectangle Hamburg- 
Leipzig-Frankfurt-Gottingen. Frederick the Great’s Berlin 
was at that time at least as much of a Western island in the 
East as it is today, but there was no place in Germany where 
the Western Enlightenment took root which was not an is- 
land. The waves of German irrationalism crashed against 
their sea walls, and only a few very powerful personalities 
managed to maintain an independent rational way of life. 
Goethe and Kant could, because they harnessed the energies 
of irrationalism without becoming its victims, The widely held 
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view that Enlightenment, rationalism and humanism were 
dominant in the eighteenth century in Germany is false. It 
is an optical illusion. Small élites, which were only annihilated 
in the industrial revolution and the wars of the twentieth 
century, ruled the surface of Germany. The noble societies, 
bourgeois booksellers, humanist schools and orthodox church 
officials were their instruments. The superficiality of this so- 
ciety can be seen in Lessing's life and Goethe’s observations 
on the stifling loneliness around every German poet and 
thinker, At the high point of German culture the theatre of 
Mannheim, from 1781 to 1808, performed The Robbers 
fifteen times, Cabala and Love seven times, the Fiesco and 
Don Carlos three times. From 1789 to 1813 Dresden granted 
Lessing, Goethe and Schiller together only fifty-eight per- 
formances.*t This was the true fate of the German classics 
before they became a fetish on the bourgeois bookshelf, and 
a treasure-trove of quotations in patriotic festivities during the 
nineteenth century. 

The bourgeois Enlightenment had a difficult time in the 
eighteenth century because its struggle for reason was con- 
stantly discredited by enlightened princely absolutism.4? As 
it previously had used its faith for centuries, absolutism used 
its reason on the citizens through schools, sermons, the army, 
legislation, the police and a controlled economy. “The struggle 
against reason in the eighteenth century was a struggle 
against the absolutist and cosmopolitan state.’4? Between 
this governing authority and the underground of the Enthu- 
siasts, bourgeois Enlightenment was severely cramped. It 
tried desperately to unite the two and to teach men to live 
morally and industriously. Education was to lead to civic 
virtue and bliss, liberation from superstitions and obscurantist, 
misanthropic religious and political systems. Its goal was the 
promotion of humanity. As a religious lay movement, the 
German bourgeois Enlightenment fed on the piety peculiar 
to the area: the Calvinist harshness and separation of ‘virtue 
and vice’, Lutheran state piety and Catholic scholasticism, 
and finally the strivings for freedom of the pietist ‘heart’ and 
nonconformist ‘disposition’.4¢ 

Hamburg was the gateway to Germany for English and 
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Dutch thinkers and nonconformists. During the first tw 
decades of the eighteenth century the merchant and philo: 
opher J. A. Hoffmann wrote his Zwei Biicher von der Zu; 
riedenheit and Politische Anmerkungen Uber die wahre un 
falsche Staatskunst which were very popular and went int 
many editions. Hoffmann believed that man was destined t 
be of use to his fellow men. An industrious life could di: 
lodge the passions and vices. Hoffmann, who was familia 
with English and Dutch conditions, demanded a ‘free pat 
for the virtues’. Like the English and Dutch Calvinists, Hof 
mann thought that necessity and poverty were useful: “The 
have been the mothers of a thousandfold inventions for earn 
ing one’s bread honestly.’ The early weeklies which Hoffman: 
helped to found like the Patriot and the Chronik wer 
modelled on the Tatler and Spectator. They were to educat 
the burgher class under the motto ‘Pray and Work’ whic! 
was the slogan of the Patriot. 

Poets, who had slowly fought their way out of the pessi 
mism of Lutheranism or old pietism to the optimistic Fait! 
of Deism, emerged as missionaries of the early Enlighten 
ment. Canitz wanted to expose the ‘madness of the sill 
world’, lust for power, greed, and idleness, and his didacti 
poem Die Alpen enchanted Germany’s educated bourgeoi 
sie. In it a Calvinist Bern patrician, Albrecht of Halle: 
advocated a modest, simple, virtuous life of which the Alpin 
folk seemed to him to be happy models. Brocke’s Irdische 
Vergniigen in Gott undermined the inherent Lutheran dis 
trust of nature by calling all natural things divine miracle: 
His ‘sensuous worship’ and enthusiasm for the beauty an 
innocence of nature reflected the vigour and force of the re 
jection of nature which Brocke was trying to overcome. 
Christian Wolff (1679-1754) was one of the fathers of th 
German Enlightenment. Wolff went gradually from East t 
West (Breslau-Leipzig-Halle-Marburg), Through his study o 
St Thomas and Scotus, he had acquired his trust in reasor 
He believed that the world was created as a comprehensibl 


* This sort of hesitant, guilt-ridden affirmation of the world an: 
reality could never have occurred in an old Catholic environmen’ 
where such problems have never existed. 
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machine by the watchmaker God. In it the free man has a 
duty to practise reason and virtue. Wolff, like almost all 
bourgeois Enlighteners, lived in constant horror of a reversion 
to the slavery of passions and superstition, and with good 
reason was suspicious of feeling as a source of the irrational. 
Wolff was undoubtedly responsible for the tendency in the 
Enlightenment to examine feeling and pleasure for their pos- 
sible usefulness in the education and the culture of the inner 
man. Ch. A. Crusius, the pietistic teacher of Kant, decided 
that they were of no use, and taught that pleasure, happi- 
ness and virtue are in conflict. 

In his poems and Moralischen Vorlesungen (Moral Lec- 
tures), Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert became the educator of 
the sentimental man. The confession of sins turned into analy- 
sis of one’s own feelings which must be examined for the 
sake of their purity. Friedrich yon Hagedorn was the first to 
pronounce the timid ‘yes’ to life with a sharper accent. Man 
is good, he believed; the true and the beautiful are justified; 
both bring joy to man. Hagedorn anticipated the major 
activity of German poetry from 1770 to 1830, which was 
deeply involved in the same attempt to justify beauty. Poetry 
was a lay theology, which dared to glorify the world and its 
joys which the pietistic, Calvinist and Lutheran fathers could 
see joyfully only on Easter morning. Hagedorn’s character 
was stamped in England: “How noble is the inclination of 
genuine Britishers. Their abundance enriches the understand- 
ing. The fruit of action and the rewards of their courage are 
turned towards service. Favour crowns industry which 
power and freedom protect. The wealthiest persons are sup- 
porters of the sciences.’45 

Hamburg looked toward England for its inspiration, and 
soon the other Low German ports were busily imitating its 
rationalism and irrationalism, its Deists, enlighteners and non- 
conformists. Justus Méser called London ‘the capital of 
Europe’ and in 1823 he confessed that he owed the greater 
part of his political education to forty years of studying Eng- 
lish parliamentary proceedings. In London Hamann was ex- 
posed to English scepticism and enthusiasm. There he awak- 
ened to his role as a foe of the Enlightenment. Kant discussed 
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the English Constitution ‘with admiration and joy’ in his lec- 
tures. In 180g Jean Paul called Hamburg ‘a London sub- 
urb’.“° In this ‘English’ Hamburg the German bourgeois 
Enlightenment pushed forward into the political sphere. The 
Hamburg Patriotic Society developed from a group of free- 
thinkers who used to gather for tea in the house of the frag- 
mentist Hermann Samuel Reimarus (d. 1768). The shape of 
the new political parties of the nineteenth century began to 
emerge in the house of his son, the physician J. A. H. Reima- 
rus (d. 1814). They were endowed with the ideology of the 
Enlightenment and an active interest in social reform. These 
parties actually developed from the pietistic conventicles and 
secret (religious) societies of the eighteenth century. In 
bourgeois society they stepped into the place of the old 
official forms of communication in church, council room, guild 
hall, fair and market place. They retained a good deal of 
the over-heated excitement of the pietist conventicle and dif- 
fered only in their aims. With religious fervour they awaited 
the political and scientific age of progress and of the nation. 

The elder Reimarus became a posthumous sensation in 
Germany when Lessing edited part of his writings, the Frag- 
menten eines Ungenannten (1774 to 1778). In these frag- 
ments Reimarus dealt with themes such as ‘On the Tolerance 
of Deists’, ‘On the Decrying of Reason in the Pulpits’, ‘Con- 
cerning the Story of the Resurrection’. In the essay ‘On the 
Aim of Jesus and His disciples’ Reimarus observed that mil- 
lions of men were stamped like wax from aphorisms acquired 
from the Bible, the Koran and the Talmud. Of Jesus, Reima- 
rus wrote: ‘He cultivated nothing else but moral duties, true 
love of God and of one’s ngighbour.’ Reimarus took the de- 
cisive step and joined the English Deists: Christianity as a 
revealed religion became a world-immanent bourgeois theory 
and practice of morals, 

The greatest exponent of these ideas was G. E. Lessing 
(1729-81). In a New Year ceremonial speech in 1743 the 
fourteen-year-old Lessing attacked the widely-held view that 
man was living in an iron age: ‘in our time we obviously 
perceive more features of the Golden Age than the older ages 
have had. Indisputably this is a golden or blissful time’. We 
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have the means ‘to promote the perfect bliss of all according 
to our wishes’. Young Lessing concluded this written speech 
with the promise to serve God in the coming year to the 
best of his ability. “Thus we will experience in deed that we 
live in the Golden Age.’#? Lessing drew the vigour for such 
optimism from the pietist, enthusiastic underground. He 
based himself on Augustine, Tertullian and the Spirituals of 
the thirteenth century for his faith in the coming Third King- 
dom of Enlightenment. In a conversation with Jakobi, Lessing 
let slip the confession that perhaps he himself might be the 
Supreme Being in a state of the highest contraction. History 
appeared to Lessing as the continuing education of mankind 
to the perfect identity of reason and revelation.*® It was this 
chiliastic Lessing*® who felt himself called to show the Prot- 
estant theology and the Church in his writings—not least 
through his edition of Reimarus—how both had to change in 
order to promote ‘the time of a new eternal Gospel’. Lessing 
was an Enthusiast who could not come to terms with the 
Berlin Enlightenment around Frederick 1. 

Lessing’s Gedanken iiber die Herrnhuter (1750) was an 
attack on the mixture of theology and philosophy of the time: 
‘A true Christian has become rarer than in the dark ages. 
According to knowledge we are angels and according to life 
we are devils.’ Men wanted to reason subtly, he argued, but 
never act in a Christian way. He warmly espoused the 
practical missionary Christianity of the Moravian brethren 
against the guild theologians, because he genuinely believed 
that ‘the man with the most pity is the best man’, This per- 
ception fundamentally separated Lessing from the German 
Enthusiasts of the ego and of romanticism. Because of it 
Lessing was prepared to sacrifice himself in the cause of 
literary responsibility. Lessing believed that a writer had a 
duty to his public, and he acted accordingly. In a sense, he 
created the German public, For the first time since Luther 
there was a real audience. The boldness of Nathan the Wise, 
of Emilia Galotti, of Miss Sarah Sampson, and of Minna von 
Barnhelm can perhaps be better understood today, now that 
tolerance, civil liberty and human rights have ceased to be 
mere phrases and have again become ideals to fight for. Les- 
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sing ended his days in embittered loneliness, In his Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechts, he wrote: “Go thy imperceptible 
way, eternal Providence! Only let me not despair in Thee 
because of this imperceptibility.* Let me not despair in 
Thee, even when Thy steps seem to go backwards! It is not 
true that the shortest line is always the straight one.’ 

Frederick m of Prussia proclaimed himself a ‘pagan Cal- 
vinist’.5° He had been called to subject and to civilize a 
barbaric Eastern country of Slavs and enthusiasts by the 
power of his will.5! Western and Eastern Spiritualism were 
joined in his person with extraordinary results. Frederick was 
directly responsible for the Prussian political faith in ‘the 
materialistic conception of history, not only of an economic 
but of a political stamp’.5? His state enjoyed the success of 
the machine, and he created the state apparatus, as Ernst 
Moritz Arndt realized in 1806. For Europe, Frederick's career 
signalled the end of the old European state systems. His 
partition of Poland was an unprecedented event in European 
history: the fragmentization and partition of a great state by 
its neighbours after prior agreement and without a war 
against the victim.5? Up to the very end of her life Maria 
Theresa was ashamed of her consent to the partition. Her 
father-confessor, the prior of Saint Dorothea, comforted her 
while she wrestled with her conscience. He instructed her 
that in order to save the lives of her subjects, she had to ac- 
cept a small injustice, the peaceful partition of a foreign state. 
It was preferable to a bloody war. This was good scholastic 
doctrine, but Maria Theresa instinctively felt that something 
new had happened. She sensed something which was to de- 
prive her states of their existence too: the extinguishing of 
historical rights and traditions. In place of tradition, Fred- 
erick put the revolutionary deed, which changed the face of 
the earth, of nations and of men. 

Frederick’s family, the Berlin Hohenzollerns, had inherited 
the throne from their Kénigsberg cousins, They also inherited 
the pride in Polish royal blood, and learned Polish from 

* ‘Imperceptible’ is the paulatim and pedetemptim of Augustine, 

+A receipt acknowledging Prussian bribes made to him has been 
preserved, 
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generation to generation. Up to the time of Frederick u, the 
Prussian court aimed at a fusion of its hereditary land with 
the Rzeczpospolita, the Polish commonwealth. The decision 
fell to Frederick m, and he chose to crush Poland. This 
meant the ‘expulsion of the Polish element’ from his own 
character. The King hated the Polish little people, peasants 
and petty nobility. German rulers ought to rule over these 
half-beasts. This hatred corresponded to his contempt for 
German literature whose dark, ponderous sentimentality he 
condemned. He also hated pietism and Enthusiasm. Fred- 
erick the Great was a perfect example of the way in which 
neurotic aggressions and activities arise from the experiences 
of violence in one’s past. His father forced him to become 
a soldier, to marry a woman he did not love and even to 
order the execution of his best friend. He moulded the char- 
acter of his son by constantly terrorizing him. Never was the 
son to lose the memory of this ordeal which instilled in him 
a tremendous resentment of his own father and of God the 
Father.* Frederick’s education was the desperate attempt of 
a fanatical Spiritualist to form a ‘new man’ by a fundamental 
alteration of the ‘old’ one. Although he knew in his heart that 
it was unhealthy, Frederick did to his realm what his father 
had done to him. 

Frederick’s lands had suffered under harsh masters for 
centuries. Their histories had been stories of uninterrupted 
violence. The original conquest by the Teutonic Knights had 
left deep wounds as Treitschke has written: ‘the triple pride 
and arrogance of the Christian, knight and German’ in fifty 
years broke the external resistance of the shepherds, peas- 
ants, and Slavs. The clergy was fully subjected to the (secu- 
lar) Order. It was forbidden to use the Prussian language, 
and as late as the sixteenth century German was not under- 
stood in the villages. The Grand Master of the Order, Luther 
von Brunschweig, presented the war of the Maccabees to his 
knights as an example of fearless struggle. During the four- 


* Wherever such a father-figure rules, there can no longer be a 
free relationship between equals nor a chance of love. Frederick’s 
father fulfilled the same function as did Rilke’s Himmelspapa and 
Himmelsmama, i.e., to destroy any meaningful human relationship, 
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teenth century the court of the Grand Master used to carry 
out expeditions in the country of the Lithuanians, burning, 
robbing and hunting the unbelievers ‘like a fox on a rabbit- 
hunt’, as a contemporary chronicler reported. The suffering 
serfs and petty burghers, the proletarian stewards and sa- 
vants, who could not rise above the position of the clergy, 
were attracted into sects and revival movements in the 
eighteenth century. A super-god, a lord of the manor, a 
salvation-spirit broke the resistance of the wicked and de- 
manded absolute obedience. Frederick’s father, the old Des- 
sauer, devised ‘the demonic psychology of the Prussian drill’: 
“The soldier must fear his officer more than death and long 
for war.’ The old Dessauer in effect transferred the prevail- 
ing religious and political notion of authority to the army. 
By this method, the old relationship of an alien ruling class 
and a subject people was preserved in the Prussian military 
hierarchy until 1945.55 

Physical space in the East for Frederick the Great was an 
area in which to exert rule. It was a field cultivated by mili- 
tary expeditions and a new economics and guarded by for- 
tresses. It was also space for hunting and war, as the natural 
form of trayel in these lands.t The land-hunger of the King 
was an expression of the metaphysical failure to absorb this 
space, which was conquered only in gulps. This concept of 
space was the very opposite of the ancient Western feeling 
for areas of salvation, places with fixed, traditional borders, 
marked by holy places, graves and ancient towns. Frederick’s 
concept of education was equally abstract: ‘Schools are or- 
ganizations of the state’, as one of his Prussian general state 
laws read. Frederick educated his nobility, his officials and 
soldiers to serve the state. The many inner reforms, often 
applied on a great scale, were ‘means to win the war on 
foreign soil through the most intensive promotion of all the 
material and spiritual forces of the state’.5° 

What was the state? For old Europe from Homer to the 
age of the baroque it had been the urbs diis hominibusqua 


{The Middle German word Reise (travel in High German) 
meant war in an Ellend, an alien land. 
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communis, a co-habitation of gods and men.*7 For Fred- 
erick m it was whatever the ego chose to make of all the 
self-interests of the subjects. Frederick’s state could support 
itself on self-interests alone.5§ This conception of the state 
as a universal power was one of the greatest events in Eu- 
ropean history, probably comparable only to the French 
Revolution and the rise of Marxism. This had nothing, or 
only very little, to do with Machiavelli, nor was it identical 
with the enlightened absolutism of the West. The power of 
the Prussian state had no limits, except those which the royal 
ego set. The tragedy, the greatness and loneliness of Fred- 
erick the Great was a consequence of this. At every hour he 
knew that the state rested on his reason alone. He tried to 
keep it from falling into the dark underground, by constantly 
seeking the company of Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, 
Virgil, and Horace.5® He welcomed the men of the Enlight- 
enment to his court, provided that they were not metaphy- 
sicians like Leibniz or Wolff. 

Frederick’s state refused to recognize metaphysics and 
history. ‘We do not have the capacity’ he wrote, ‘to go to the 
core of things.’®° At the ‘core’ of things the people, the on- 
tology of old Europe and its history lay in wait to overcome 
him. He feared the underground and tured away from it. 
Despite his historical studies, he had no understanding for 
the essence of history.®! As a Spiritualist and the King of 
Prussia, he was compelled to reject the idea of historical ob- 
ligations. Louis xtv and many politicians of the baroque period 
loved to confirm their historical rights to foreign lands and 
territories by documents and historical evidence, but in Fred- 
erick’s case there was an entirely different spirit. He grabbed 
at history in proclaiming his rights to Austrian Silesia as he 
grabbed at space, To him, history was mere matter, just a 
means for him to gain his ends. Frederick was moved to 
conquer not for the reasons he chose to admit, not out of 
love of country nor desire for fame, but out of anxiety. He 
was anxious about his small, ‘unnatural’ Prussia, which he 
feared would be crushed between the old Great Powers; he 
was anxious about his ability to assert himself. He trusted 
nothing. He had no confidence in the world around him, 
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His father had beaten him into an artificial man in whom only 
the restless ego had any reality. His was the ego of the 
king of alien space, who ruled alien nations and strange men, 
the canaille. 

Under the pressure of loneliness he looked for solace and 
found it for hours in stoicism, in music and in the beloved 
French intellectual world of the age of Louis x1v. His famous 
saying to D’Alembert that he would have rather made 
Athalie, Racine’s masterpiece, than the Seven Years War, was 
not a joke. The King sought immortality, but he could no 
longer believe in the Christian conception of it. Art in the 
eighteenth century sense was the way to achieve it. Although 
Frederick knew that war was generally accepted as an art 
as in Clausewitz’s ‘theatres of war’, he could not ignore how 
superior the art of poetry was to the art of war. No field 
marshal, no colonizer, no factory owner could ever shape 
‘dirty’ and reluctant human material like the poets could fash- 
ion words, and mould the soul.* Frederick envied the poets, 
the masters of language. 

Frederick’s cultivation of the classic French poetry and 
mastery of language was a reflection of his spiritualism, not 
a mere expression of taste. Only French poetry could give 
the awakened spirit the solace of total mastery of matter. The 
King knew only too well that German was the language of 
a people who were constantly giving in to matter, while try- 
ing to cover up their defeat by sentimental outbursts. It was 
the language of Luther and pietism. The choice of French 
and realpolitik were parts of the same pattern, The King 
knew no considerations or qualifications. His was a material- 
ism which knew only power,€countries, numbers, army, ego- 
istic drives; and there is great significance in the fact that 
his first enemy was the old empire itself, Austria. 

The authentic dialectic of spiritualism and materialism has 
rarely been so classically exemplified as it was in the life of 
Frederick the Great. His desperate spiritualism drove him to 
force a solution on the impure and recalcitrant world. But 
at least it was still a royal solution. The King knew that the 


* Stalin called poets ‘the engineers of the soul’. 
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old order was crumbling. The subject peoples were soon to 
destroy the royal ego as the directing force and to replace it 
with popular salvation from below. German idealism strove to 
prevent this by saving the royal ego and claiming that every 
genuine spirit was the expression of the royal ego. The Ger- 
man idealists enlisted the help of pietism and the spiritual 
piety related to it, and in the end succeeded in holding back 
the energies driving towards a new world structure for all of 
three generations. 

The Enlightenment took a very different form in Johann 
Christoph Edelmann. The kings of Prussia feared this man 
who was notorious as the leader of German Deists, free- 
thinkers and followers of Spinoza. In his autobiography, writ- 
ten in 1752, Edelmann has given us an invaluable portrait of 
inner Germany during the psychological and intellectual crisis 
around 1750.®2 Edelmann came from the East (Oberlausitz). 
Living in wretched circumstances, he studied Lutheran the- 
ology, read Arnold, Bayle and Hobbes, and for six years was 
a steward with a Lutheran noble family in lower Austria. On 
his journey to Austria he came to a Catholic province, Bam- 
berg, for the first time. A completely alien country was 
opened to him and he portrayed it as eighteenth-century 
Englishmen portrayed Indo-China: beggars, gallows, the 
wealth of Benedictine foundations, a pietist enclave in Vi- 
enna, Franciscans, Carthusians, all the pomp and circum- 
stance of the age of the baroque.’ ‘Seeing, tasting and feel- 
ing are the three major senses of the Austrian.’ To keep 
himself from being carried away he read Brocke’s Irdisches 
Vergniigen in Gott. His own behaviour left a good deal to be 
desired but Edelmann lacked the courage to admit it. He 
behaved very badly to a pastor who had lost his position as 
a Socinian, and concluded as a result that ‘in practice there is 
no more hateful and hostile religion than Christianity, which 
talks so much about love’.*** In 1735, he became a Moravian 
and Zinzendorf intended to send him as an emissary to Amer- 
ica, By this time, Edelmann, who was still two-thirds a Lu- 
theran, had begun to drift into the world of the sects and 
pietism. He began to collect eccentric books and soon had a 
fine library of heretical texts. 
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After many real and imaginary persecutions Edelmann 
suddenly had a conversion. As he describes it on page 110 
of his Selbstbiographie, ‘by the grace of God I have finally 
succeeded . . . in trampling Satan completely underfoot as 
an empty goblin manufactured by papists, and in letting God, 
my creator, be everything in me’. Edelmann’s conversion to 
Deism had a strong, revivalist tone. It was an entirely differ- 
ent kind of Deism from the enlightened, aristocratic Faith 
of the English or Dutch, Edelmann knew that he was right 
because of his ‘own feeling’. As a result, Edelmann’s Deism 
drove him more deeply into the underground of the eccen- 
trics, cranks and pietists. He began to wander from place to 
place, always mixing with the most extreme groups of En- 
thusiasts, but at the end of five years with these people he 
was suddenly seized by ‘a fear of hell’. He was tortured by 
uncertainty. Was it God or the devil, who was working in 
him? His anxiety mounted, until in a blinding flash he had 
an experience of rebirth: Theosen ho logos, the beginning of 
the Gospel of John, the old gnostic formula, revealed itself 
to him in a new way: ‘God is reason.’ Joyfully, he celebrated 
that night as his birthday. He began to imitate Christ in dress, 
beard and bearing, but abjured the Bible, ‘this terrible idol’. 
The radical anti-semitism of the lower classes was spread by 
his attacks on the Bible. He railed against ‘Moses with un- 
covered countenance’, ‘this infamous Jewish leader’, but at 
the same time he became increasingly anti-Christian. In 1741 
he wrote Christ and Belial against Zinzendorf: the first Chris- 
tians were already shabby frauds just as their successors are 
today. Becoming increasingly radical, he wandered through 
the underground, this ‘othe: Germany’.* He lived with Bo- 
hemian sectarians in Hamburg, with starving peasants who 
looked for grass and wild herbs to eat; he fled from court to 
court, from pastor's son to pastor’s son (these sons of re- 
spected pastors often eagerly welcomed him) until he found a 
haven, in the Berlin of Frederick m. Edelmann was a product 
of proletarian Germany, Just how twisted and deranged this 
underground had become could be seen in his atheist faith 
in salvation and his hatred of parsons and orthodoxies. 

No two men could be more different at first glance than 
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Edelmann and Johann Joachim Winckelmann, the man who 
revealed the ‘noble simplicity and quiet greatness’ of the an- 
tique world to the German bourgeois classicism of the high 
eighteenth century. But appearances are deceiving. Winckel- 
mann, a cobbler’s son from Brandenburg, was every bit as 
spiritualistic as Edelmann. His attack on the baroque style 
was the aesthetic counterpart of Edelmann’s fulminations 
against Christianity. Like Edelmann, Winckelmann was a 
spiritual monist: to him ‘noble simplicity and quiet greatness’ 
was identical with the one, the unmoved God, the ‘One and 
All’ of Spinoza’s vision. But the one was very different from 
the experience of Edelmann. The ‘beauty’ of classical bodies 
was Winckelmann’s delight. After 200 years of Lutheran re- 
jection of the eye, Winckelmann re-established it as a sacred 
organ. His devotion to the antique, like the contemporary ex- 
altation of nature, was the struggle of the spirit to break out 
of the grip of orthodox repression. Winckelmann sought a 
new myth and a new sacrament. Feverishly he studied 
Shaftesbury, Clarendon, Montaigne, Montesquieu, St Evre- 
mond and especially the Italian art historiography.* 

As a spiritualist Winckelmann hated the baroque. The an- 
tique, free virtuous republic was the model he held up to the 
absolutism of the eighteenth century. His cult of the antique 
was fired by sexual excitement. In a frenzy of enthusiasm 
he described in detail the ‘ideally beautiful’ noses, hands and 
sexual parts of the Greek statues and admired the union of 
the loveliest male and female organs in the statues of eunuchs 
and hermaphrodites. He was aroused by the insertion of 
‘beautiful’ animal parts in the human form, but was abso- 
lutely blind to colour and to architecture. Winckelmann was 
really only interested in the bodies of boys or boyish girls, but 
he turned his homosexuality into a spiritual joy in the ‘ideally 
beautiful’, He believed that he saw a reflection of the divine 
perfection shining through these naked bodies. He was an 
orgiastic enthusiast, in flight from the chaos in his breast. 

The Jansenist and enlightened Rome of Lambertini and of 

* The Italian art historians, as we have seen, had turned their 


works into concealed treasuries of spiritualism. This was particu- 
larly true of Vasari. 
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the archetto offered him its protection. His warped, furtive 
soul became even more twisted and warped in Rome. He be- 
came a Catholic against his convictions just to be able to get 
into the places where he could be near his beloved bodies, 
and in time became papal curator of Roman antiquities.®5 
Winckelmann’s passion for antiquity was a flight into a new 
vision of salvation and new incarnations, The eyes of the Spirit 
made use of the sexual, fleshly and still sinful eyes in order 
to see their fantasies. Winckelmann’s classicism was an ex- 
traordinary combination of neuroses, of serious psychic dis- 
turbances and escapist phenomena. It was the first stage of 
the ‘romantic sickness’.°6 This was why it was so fascinating 
for the generation of the young Goethe. Winckelmann died, 
a rouged, spectral old man, at the hands of a boy paramour. 
The aim of his cult of ‘classical beauty’ was betrayed by his 
intention to write a book which should show that a French- 
man ‘would be incapable of becoming a great artist, an ear- 
nest scholar or an honourable man’. Like Hamann and Herder 
he wanted to escape from the demands of Western reason, 
The beautiful Greek body was a mask for enthusiastic ir- 
rationalism, just as irrational as Hamann’s primal language 
and Herder’s folk song and folk spirit.°7 

Johann Sebastian Bach also came from the Enthusiasts and 
nonconformists. Although his ancestor, Veit Bach, had fled 
from Hungary as a Lutheran, his maternal ancestors in Erfurt 
were related by marriage to the Chiliast, Esajas Stiefel. In 
Bach’s library, beside collected editions of Luther, stood 
Tauler, Arnd, Francke, Spener and the whole pietistic edi- 
fication literature, as well as many polemical writings against 
Catholics, Jews and Calvinists.°* The course of his life had 
taken him to old-Lutheran Arnstadt and Weimar, pietist 
Miihlhausen, Calyinist Kéthen and finally to Leipzig where 
the enlightened Lutheran University opposed him. Bach’s 
great feat was to unite pietism and the mathematical ra- 
tionalism of the high baroque in his The Art of the Fugue, but 
after 1745 he began to abandon the composition of cantatas 
and religious works. “The retreat from the composition of 
cantatas into the subtle combinations of his contrapuntal 
meditations was a retreat from the conversations of a believer 
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with God to the monologue of the spirit. In the last five years 
of Bach’s life he expressed his full resignation with respect 
to his final aim.’6® Bach went half-way towards Frederick m 
and the Enlightenment when he presented the King with his 
Musical Offering. Bach’s religion had become silent, but he 
continued to compose counterpoint. He was clearly deter- 
mined not to go the way of the Enthusiasts, nor to dissolve 
all objectivity in feelings and phantasies. After his death, he 
was quickly forgotten. 

At the end of his life Johann Georg Hamann made the fol- 
lowing confession to Jacobi: “My hatred of Babylon is the 
true key to my literary activity, my history and the history of 
my fatherland.’ (Babylon, of course, was the rationalistic 
West.) “Descartes never found the truth, never loved it nor 
perceived it . . .” “Reason suppresses or destroys everything 
which really exalts and strengthens us in God.’ ‘Only the 
hellish journey of self-exploration can make us divine.’ Soc- 
rates became Hamann’s guide because ‘he lured his fellow- 
citizens out of the labyrinths of their learned sophism to a 
wisdom which lies in the hidden recesses, to a secret wisdom, 
to the service of the unknown God.’?° Socrates, the genius of 
existence, was Hamann’s idol, but it was not the Socrates of 
the textbooks, but rather a gnostic Socrates of the mysteries. 
Hamann was hailed as ‘Pan’ by Jacobi, as ‘Faun’ by Goethe 
and called demonic by Herder. He was voraciously and en- 
thusiastically read by Kierkegaard. 

Hamann came from Riga. As a young man he became 
friendly with the merchant Berens who sent him from Riga 
to London to negotiate trade routes between England and 
Russia via Riga. He did little for commerce between East 
and West, but he started other and more dangerous relations 
between the underground of the West and that of the East. 
In London, he fell into bad company and, in the period of 
remorse later, the underground burst out in a genuine re- 
vivalist experience. In great detail he compared his impeni- 
tent sinful life with the history of Israel, the chosen people. 
He had a sudden revelation that the God who speaks in the 
Bible and in all the mysteries, poetry and world literature, 
was in himself, and wished to assert himself in him. ‘All my 
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Christianity is no more than a taste for signs.’* This experi- 
ence of revival by itself was not unusual. Its explosiveness 
lay in the extraordinary amalgam of traditions which Hamann 
combined. From the underworld of London, he had picked 
up a good many elements of gnosticism and Cabalism, which 
he grafted onto the traditional emotional outbursts of pietism 
and German Enthusiasm. 

The historical ego and the revealed God were one, Ha- 
mann believed. God realizes himself only in history, which 
Hamann saw as the succession of individual personalities in 
time. From the identity of God and the human ego, there 
were two historical emanations. First, the genius as the God- 
illuminated individual who creatively speaks the Word of 
God. Hamann called such a man a Magus and regarded him 
as the poet who sees into the order of things. The second 
emanation of God in history was the man of action, whose 
mighty works are the poetry of deeds. As he wrote to Herder 
in 1781, ‘Life is actio’. Passion, it followed, was divine, and he 
saw his own talents as a dark force out of God's depths, be- 
yond good and evil, beyond ethics and reason which he 
disdainfully called ‘a weather-vane’.t Hamann dismissed the 
‘trading spirit’, Western tolerance, which was no more than a 
fashionable virtue, and Western despotism. 

Hamann was the first priest of the night. He began the 
great sanctification of force and of the chaotic and demonic in 
man, He deliberately consecrated the darker regions in man 
and attributed to them the powers both of the poetic seer 
and the man of ‘action. In reality, it was a self-portrait. Vainly 
he tried to hide his self-deification in a thousand masquer- 
ades: language, poetry, the mySteries of Hellas and the Bible. 
But none of those things could hide the terrifying reality that 
Hamann, the ecstatic, had swallowed the transcendent God. 
Since reason, Western Enlightenment, trade (as toil), toler- 
ance (as consideration for others), and the Jew (as a symbol 


* Hamann’s disciples and successors from Herder to Nietzsche 
imitated this preoccupation with signs. Hamann had in essence 
created new sacraments after the old ontology and its sacraments 
had been abandoned. 

+ Luther called reason a ‘whore’. 
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of intellectual integrity) stood in his way, he shoved them 
aside. His spirit in its greed for God intoxicated itself and 
accepted its ‘sins’ as evidences of salvation. Hamann was in- 
finitely more aggressive than the King of Prussia who at least 
set certain limits to his land-hunger, Hamann stole more than 
a hundred Silesians when he snatched at the transcendence 
of God. 

The great lords, the kings, the priests of the old world, 
were over-trumped by the voice of God from the heart. Ha- 
mann proclaimed the end of Western Enlightenment and its 
reason.* 

Herder’s Die Schépfung contains the following instructive 
passage: 


Die Schépfung, itzt am Ziel, 
Harret, schweiget noch. . . 

Sieh den suchet, jetzt am Ziel 
Gottes Schépfung, wirft Geftihl 
In sich dess, was sie vermisst, 
Und der Mensch—der Gott—er ist! 


Ich wie Gott! Da tritt in mich 

Plan der Schépfung, weitet sich, 
Dréngt zusammen und wird Macht! 
Endet froh und jauchzt: vollbracht! 
Ich wie Gott! Da tritt in sich 
Meine seele und denket mich! 
Schafft sich um und handeltfrei, 
Fiihlt, wie frei Jehovah sei,— 

Ich wie Gott! Da schliigt mein Herz 
K6nigsmut und Bruderschmeral 


These lines sum up the entire pathos and grandeur of the 
poet Herder, If we analyse the ideas in the passage, it is 
immediately clear that the core is simply a vulgar and bar- 
barized version of Meister Eckhardt’s mystical vision with a 


* The effect of the Enlightenment in the East was to produce 
romanticism and nationalism. This was true not only of Hamann, 
Herder and German idealism’s eastern wing, but also of Catherine 
the Great, whose political and cultural policies were anti-Roman 
and strongly hellenist. : 
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pietistic and biological fillip. Herder was obviously a disciple 
of Hamann. As Karl Barth put it: “Herder had gone through 
an evolution, from Kant to Hamann, from Leibniz to Spinoza, 
and in his old age, a clear symptom of the fact that the path 
he travelled before was a hasty one, a kind of weary involu- 
tion in the vicinity of the Enlightenment.’ 

Herder raised the individual experience of self to the de- 
cisive organ for understanding life.7? Now only one thing 
was at stake: ‘life’, ‘my life’, the ‘life of my people’, Herder’s 
Volk was victoriously preparing to shake off the superstruc- 
tures of Western forms of authority, reason and humanity. 
It would forget the ‘divine phantom’ Christ, as Pufendorf 
had rejected the Holy Empire as an immane monstrum. 
Herder biologized the God-experience of the Enthusiasts, and 
worshipped the ‘force in individuality’, Even the spirit was 
for him force, energy, nature. Herder was entirely a man of 
the East and he belonged to the world of matriarchy and 
the power of the mothers. Nature and matter took the place 
of (patriarchal) logic. Logic, ethics, aesthetics, law and moral 
sciences were now reduced to biologies. Herder turned man- 
kind into an organism and used words like roots, bloom, plants 
to describe human conditions. The origin of a thing was its 
being and essence and the seed contained its entire being. 
Herder debased freedom of mind to a natural necessity. He 
set the collective in the place of the universal. Mankind was 
only a biological race or species and society only a group. 
The state was an abstraction, while the people, living, grow- 
ing, becoming from below, was real. The moral law was noth- 
ing but the natural law, and the positive law was merely 
violence established by histerécal tradition. 

Herder’s political ideas reflected all these attitudes. He 
hated Frederick the Great, like Hamann, and celebrated the 
Czars, Peter the Great was a ‘true patriot’. Herder’s innermost 
aspiration was to become an awakener of the peoples of the 
East, a Zwingli, Luther, the Calvin of Livonia, The Ukraine 
was to become a new Hellas. In conceiving these aims he was 
forced to transform his entire heritage of Western culture, to 
which he owed everything. In this sense he was the first 
transvaluer of all values and Nietzsche only his later follower. 
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What the Enlightenment saw as ignorance, superstition and 
fanaticism, Herder called ‘living drive, moral and healthy 
nature’. 

As Hamann consecrated the dark side of the individual, 
Herder sanctified the underground of the people. He gave 
intellectual expression to the forces and aspirations of the 
subject masses. He proclaimed their hatred of the West and 
used the heritage of Western ideas to express it. He justified 
the customs, traditions and language of the people and de- 
fended them against rule from above. In doing so, he laid 
the foundations for an entirely new approach to history and 
theology, and at the same time turned the individual erup- 
tions of the underground of a Joan of Arc or a Luther into 
universal laws of intellectual activity. Until Herder the peo- 
ple’s language had been the language of the heretic, and the 
individual had been subordinated to the universal. Herder 
changed all that and accelerated the process by which the 
religious enthusiasms of the people became the secular phi- 
losophies of today. His justification of the irrational and his- 
torical, and his collections of folk-songs were a liberation and 
an awakening, in a way a kind of romantic enlightenment. 
But he destroyed as much as he created. He introduced ha- 
treds stored up over the centuries and the raging resentment 
of the lower class and its sectarian movements into the great 
debate of the nation and into the national literature. 

It is nonsense to praise Herder’s sense of history, as so many 
modern thinkers have done, without accepting what he meant 
by history. Herder’s history, like that of Arnold and the sec- 
tarians, was the history of the underground and the few in- 
spired spirits. ‘Thus Herder became . . . a ruthless tyrant, as 
soon as history itself seemed . . . to offend his view of its 
nature.’® The link between Alfred Rosenberg’s Myth of the 
Twentieth Century, the Bible of the Enthusiast movement 
from 1918 to 1933, was no more than a rehash of Herder’s 
invectives against Christianity, the West and democracy. Ro- 
senberg merely aped Herder’s paroxysms of rage and hate. 
Herder vilified the papacy as one of the most hideous phe- 
nomena in human history and the ancient Roman Empire 
as a machine which had destroyed a once colourful world. 
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He thundered against the modern art of government, free 
thought, cosmopolitanism, philanthropy and the system of 
the European balance of power. He was perfectly consistent 
in his polemic against Christianity and Enlightenment, West- 
ern ratio and its theory of being. Herder rejected all absolute 
values and accepted only relative historical ethics and stand- 
ards of value. With such principles, there was nothing left 
of Western civilization. 

Herder’s nationalism was a myth in the same sense in 
which Rosenberg used the word. Only a man strongly influ- 
enced by the Enlightenment could have conceived of such 
an invention. The Nation was an ideology or deception, which 
Herder ‘made’ to tie together a bundle of feelings, to awaken 
experiences, and to set the people in motion. Herder was a 
plebeian Enlightener and his romanticism was a vulgar com- 
pound of the Enthusiastic tradition and the ideas of the En- 
lightenment twisted out of their context. By finding and dis- 
covering new myths, and glorifying folk-poetry, as ‘the voice 
of nature’, he exposed the myths of the old world: humanism 
and monks’ Latin which poisoned the mind of the nation. 
‘One must read the Bible in human terms since it is a book 
written by men, for men.74 The Bible was a product of the 
folk-spirit of the Hebrews, and theology the history of na- 
tional poetry. The ‘Germanists’ of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, in Herder’s wake, proclaimed German liter- 
ature as the history of salvation through the German ‘Word 
and Being’. They too came mostly from the East or from the 
pietist and spiritualist underground. Germanistics and history 
became the sciences of salvation. Their enthusiasm calmed 
down and turned into a sciegce when they grew older and 
were given state jobs. Again they followed the example of 
superintendent Herder in Weimar. As soon as the mentality 
calmed down, a flat, vulgar and materialistic, enlightened 
fundament emerged into the light of day. Spiritualism and 
materialism are only two sides of the same coin. 

Kant was never taken in by Hamann or Herder. In a letter 
to Jacobi, he wrote about Herder: “In general at the bottom 
of every syncretism there is a lack of honesty, a spiritual 
characteristic which is especially applicable to this great and 
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artistic juggler.’ It is vital to remember that Kant came 
from the same background as his enemies. His family were 
manual workers, and his ancestors had been inn-keepers, 
harness-makers, saddlers of pietist leanings in the East. Kant 
was physically a cripple like Kierkegaard. He lived in K6- 
nigsberg, and his character was deeply stamped by pietism. 
All his life he lived on his island of reason and fought the 
enthusiasts and prophets. Although his own mentality was 
not lacking in ecstatic and enthusiastic features, he managed 
to become the great reconciler. He brought the authentic re- 
sentments of the Eastern underground into contact with the 
authentic interest of the West, of the Enlightenment and its 
political humanism.7® He took the existential question of 
Luther and of old pietism with a fundamental seriousness. 
‘The moral self-knowledge which attempts to penetrate 
the impenetrable depths of the heart is the beginning of all 
human wisdom.’7 Ask ‘your heart whether it is good or 
evil. . .” Man must think of himself as a twofold personality, 
as accused and as judge. The investigation of conscience of 
the old pietists-how does my soul stand with God?—be- 
came for Kant the question: how far may I trust my reason, 
my feeling and my faith??’ Understanding of the spiritual 
capacity of man grew out of the examination of the selfish 
heart, inclined at all times to Enthusiasm, obscurities, 
extravagances. 

Kant’s aim was l'amour pur, the pure love of God, which 
expects no reward, His conception of it transcended the fee- 
ble ideas of Madame Guyon and the sentimentalists and re- 
turned to the monumental form of Theresa of Avila. It was 
pure love directed toward the moral law: ‘Duty! O, sublime 
and mighty name! You have no charms nor flattery and yet 
you make us submit ourselves to you. You do not threaten. 
You merely set up a law which by its own power finds a way 
into the soul.’ Kant taught that the moral law demands piety 
and immortality. How could man meet such demands in a 
world so filled with a thousand temptations, deceptions and 
evils? Kant preached, and Herder, Goethe and Schiller lis- 
tened dumbfounded as he presented to them the actuality of 
evil, genuine evil, hostile to and destructive of man. They had 
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been accustomed to see evil as a side of divinity, a trick of 
the world-spirit, a component of the immanent world process 
fostering evolution like measles, puberty or revolutions, Kant 
called upon man to take up the struggle against evil and to 
hope that they would survive the struggle against their own 
undergrounds. 

Kant understood the lower spheres of mere sensual feelings 
of pleasure and aversion and the lower faculties of desire 
because of his familiarity with the Enthusiast underground. 
He knew how the lower classes resisted self-control and en- 
noblement and clung to superstitions and fantastic contriv- 
ances. As Karl Barth has observed, the Catholic doctrine of 
grace and an optimism founded in activity lie at the base of 
Kant’s system.’® It was the open rationalism of St Thomas 
which Kant revived. Like St Thomas, Kant neatly separated 
what belongs to reason from what belongs to faith. He shared 
the Thomist ontological optimism and turned against the vul- 
gar, spiritualistic maxim that something may be right in the- 
ory but does not hold in practice. Kant wrote: “What on the 
grounds of reason is valid in theory, is also valid in practice,’®° 
The cosmos was accordingly a place in which man uses his 
practical reason to do his duty. He must confine himself to 
what he can conceive. He can only revere the divine and 
those things which he cannot grasp. It is understandable that 
the Benedictines should have felt drawn to Kant. He trans- 
lated their striving for measure, discretion and disciplined or- 
der into the language of science. Bavarian Benedictine foun- 
dations sent their talented novices to Kant. But Kant’s 
harmony and scholasticism were the fruits of a life-long strug- 
gle to restrain and bind the Bietistic irrationalism in his own 
breast. 

Kant dedicated his Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und The- 
orie des Himmels to Frederick 1, and called his century, ‘the 
century of Frederick’. This affirmation sprang from a sense of 
political realities unique in Germany in his time. Although 
Kant knew that the absolutist, enlightened, welfare state was 
‘the greatest conceivable despotism’, he continued to support 
it because he felt that its evils could be corrected by criti- 
cism. Kant’s approach to the Frederician state was positive. 
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He resisted its attempt to make men into machines, but he 
offered an alternative which would enhance the dignity of 
men. He struggled to protect the human personality which 
was the secular version of the pietistic soul. Kant’s definition 
of the Enlightenment was eminently political in a Western 
sense: ‘Enlightenment is man’s release from his self-incurred 
tutelage. Tutelage is man’s inability to make use of his un- 
derstanding without direction from others. This tutelage is 
self-incurred when it lies not in lack of reason but in lack of 
resolution and courage to use it without direction from an- 
other, Sapere aude! The motto of the Enlightenment is to 
have the courage to use your own reason!” 

The victory of reason was by no means certain, and Kant 
saw the possibility of rejection. A man must believe in Provi- 
dence and his own moral force, because otherwise he falls 
into despair, the abyss of perdition. Kant constantly skirted 
the nihilism which lurked in the East, in its endless space, 
and in himself. It was this attitude which united him with 
Frederick the Great. The entire burden of responsibility is 
placed on man, who can never know what is under and above 
him. Kant grasped the historical situation of Frederick’s En- 
lightenment and in the Critique of Pure Reason wrote: “The 
country of pure understanding looks like an island that lies in 
the ocean of illusions, dreams of power, adventures. This sea 
is the abyss of perdition and destruction but also the ocean 
of freedom and of the infinite. The soul sets out upon it al- 
though the understanding is confined on the island of the 
measurable,’ Kant felt an enormous temptation to lose himself 
in that sea, As a Copernicus in reverse he had transferred 
all the possibilities of knowledge from the objective world to 
the subjective. The ego swallowed the Platonic ideas, and 
built its cosmos by itself in its representations. As a result, it 
seemingly knew nothing about the ‘thing in itself’, Kant 
avoided this dilemma by identifying the ego with the world 
around it and in so doing followed the tradition of Eckhardt, 
Nicholas of Cusa and Leibniz. In the historical context of 
that epoch this was the favourite doctrine of the Enthusiasts: 
to give up everything in the outer world, in order to find 
everything in oneself.5 Pietism and spiritualism, carried out 
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to its logical conclusion, ended in a gigantic monism. Kant 
spoke of the ‘God in oneself’, as the authentic expounder of 
all revelations: ‘we understand nobody else but Him, who 
converses with us through our own reason’. ‘I, the subject 
make myself into the object. The subject constitutes itself 
as a universe.’ Man has a tendency to ‘absolute totality’, 
of the totum . . . unicum, that ‘grasps one and all in itself’, 
Repeatedly Kant referred to the tremendous idea of contem- 
plating all things and oneself in God.8% 

There is an interesting parallel between the later interpre- 
tations of Kant’s metaphysics and the development of Thom- 
ism. Both philosophies (indeed all great syntheses) can be 
twisted into a Neoplatonic, materialist or spiritualist total sys- 
tem. If the sociological premises of Kantian or Thomist 

thought are ignored, and if the existential tension within the 
personalities of both Kant and Thomas which binds the sys- 
tems together is surrendered, there remain little more to these 
two syntheses than their claims to total validity. Kant believed 
in the rationality of the West. He tried desperately to es- 
tablish it and to bring it into a creative and harmonious union 
with the irrational underground of the East, Pure reason was, 
he believed, the tool with which he could purify the impetu- 
ous demands for salvation of the people. He wanted to ele- 
vate such demands to the level of ‘practical reason’, which 
orders the activities of man in the society of all nations. His 
life-work was the only great attempt to establish peace in 
the German world between East and West and between a 
humanist, Christian upper stratum and a spiritualist, material- 
istic, lower stratum. Kant tried to unite the two nations which 
everywhere in Europe were,girding themselves for a new 
dispute, He could not finish his work, and suffered, he said, 
a ‘tantalizing pain, which, however, was not hopeless . . .’** 
Kant endured being a Tantalus. Those who came after him 
could not. They wanted to mix the fire from above with the 
waters from below; they wanted to be Prometheus, who 
stole the spirit of the Gods and Faust who drew strength 
from the ‘Mothers’ to change the face of the earth. They 
wanted to bear salvation to the people and to breed the new 
man. 
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Around 1750 a subterranean tremor went through Ger- 
many, A peculiar sense of impending doom gripped men’s 
minds, The first waves of pietism had ebbed and men sensed 
the decay of Christianity, the emptiness of the orthodoxies 
and universities and the failure of the Reformation in an 
especially strong way. Few succeeded in uniting pietism, En- 
thusiasm and Enlightenment so harmoniously as Goethe’s 
great-uncle, Michael von Loén (1694-1776). He was a man 
of the world, a theologian and statesman and enormously ver- 
satile in his interests. He was an early version of Goethe. 
Loén who descended from Dutch burghers, combined enjoy- 
ment of the world with flight into solitude, Fénelon with 
Tolland and Tindal. His major work Die einzig wahre religion 
caused a furore which was not surpassed even by the public 
disputes over Lessing, Fichte, Ritschl, etc. In this ‘true reli- 
gion’ there was only talk of heart, love and simplicity. The 
‘whole doctrine of Jesus’ was nothing but ‘pure love’. “And 
intoxication of feeling’ (Goethe’s ‘feeling is all’) overflowed its 
bounds. Loén, a German Shaftesbury, identified the ‘true, 
good and beautiful’, and melted down religion, ethics and art 
into a nutriment of the sensitive heart. It was the philosophy 
of a great bourgeois gentleman. 

It was not so easy for other pietists and sentimentalists. 
They clashed with the social and political realities, and in 
this conflict the heart revolted and became revolutionary. The 
Frankfurt pietist Johann Jakob Moser and his son Frederick 
Karl von Moser, opened the criticism of absolutism,*> and 
went to prison for their ideal, ‘the Christian as politician’. The 
elder Moser, the political scientist, had spoken against the 
enslavement of peasants in the German eastern areas, in Bo- 
hemia, Moravia, Lusatia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Prussia: 
“Often they are not as well off as cattle elsewhere.’®® Pietists 
and other religious nonconformists, the ‘educated proletariat’ 
and a jobless lower clergy, were becoming the political 
spokesmen of the lower class. As early as 1685 worried people 
had demanded that the authorities take steps against the 
pamphlets of such people, ‘restless doctors, professors and 
preachers’. From the sixteenth century on clerics had joined 
the many groups and fraternal societies which became highly 
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organized by the eighteenth century.8? Long before Schiller’s 
Die Réuber, literature had described these groups and broad- 
cast their social protest. Their hatred of the Church was 
widely known. Leibniz had noticed the spread of Socinian- 
ism among the peasants, who in the eighteenth century were 
often condemned for their lack of faith and fondness for 
reading forbidden writings. In 1792 Perthes wrote from Leip- 
zig: ‘It is true that the lower classes and the savants rave 
against the despots and aristocrats.’ Not all princes could 
follow Frederick n’s recipe, to stick ‘restless savants’ in the 
army. Inflammable material piled up everywhere, The com- 
plaints of bad administration, the corruption of officials and 
the exploitation of the peasants became increasingly vehe- 
ment in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

The circumstances of the petty officials and the public 
school teachers, who received no pension but who still in the 
early nineteenth century had to perform socage like the 
peasants, were growing more desperate. The number of 
starving writers, dismissed preachers and professors rose dur- 
ing the 1770's. Karl Frederick Bahrdt, professor in Giessen, 
ended as a pimp. The mounting hostility of the bourgeoisie 
burst out in attacks on the ‘aristocratic rabble’ and on the 
‘parsons and despots’. All this began slowly to rise to the sur- 
face and to draw attention. Even in old conservative 
Bavaria, where the monasteries and principalities lived under 
the customs and law of old Europe, unrest became obvious. 

The world was hard, and the pietists’ reaction to it took 
many different- forms. A significant man in this reaction was 
Heinrich Jung-Stilling, who died in 1817. He has given us a 
superb account of his childhogd and pietistic upbringing. The 
child Heinrich was brought up on Gottfried Arnold and 
Reitz’s History of the Reborn. His grandfather, a charcoal 
burner, enlightened the young tailor on the nobility of their 
forefathers who were all simple, plain people: “In that world 
(in Heaven) we are of great nobility. Don’t ever lose this 
privilege!’ The child grew up in a deeply pious atmosphere, 
It had a solidity peculiar to old-Protestant pietism. They 
read Luther, Calvin, Bucer, Okolampad and the pietists in 
their wretched huts, but they continued to revere the magic 
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and archaic world of the old ‘folk’, Heaven and earth were 
united. Fairy tales and the Bible made equally strong im- 
pressions. The grandfather often saw visions in the woods, 
and predicted the day of his own death. The birth of Ger- 
man mentality, of German inwardness, from very old and 
new elements of an inner piety, found its magnificent ex- 
pression in Jung-Stilling’s autobiography. 

The pietistic experience was filtered through the prism of 
another milieu and temperament in Karl Philipp Moritz.8% 
The exaggerated pietism in his parental home overburdened 
the child’s soul with strict pious exercises. This reaction took 
a worldly, anti-Christian and finally pantheistic form in 
Moritz. In his autobiographical Anton Reiser, a psychological 
novel, which we have already mentioned, and then in the 
Hartknopf (Hard Button) Moritz took the position of a mod- 
ern psychologist and consciously affirmed the religious break 
in his own development. The force of the religious experi- 
ence in his youth was so strong that the experience became 
for him the only course of legitimacy. It was a question of 
the authenticity of existence, to which truth was subordi- 
nated. The self had to resist the fagade of conventions.® 
Analytic observation of one’s own state became a kind of 
constant confession without absolution and developed into a 
substitute for the substance of faith, 

For Jung-Stilling reason was the voice of the heart, for 
Moritz the psychological self-presentation of the ego, for 
Goethe the voice of nature, and for Méser the voice of history. 
Justus Méser was the first great European reactionary and 
the patriarch of Osnabriick. He was successively syndicus of 
the ‘knightly order’, Advocatus patriae, and finally Prime 
Minister of the ecclesiastical principality of Osnabriick. The 
city was ruled by a prince-bishop, who alternately was 
Protestant or Catholic. The old Empire was still alive there. 
As its representatives said, history ruled and not reason. 
Moser was the great advocate and thinker of historical 
growth and organic reality. He fought for the rights of his 
knights and lords of the manor against the equalizing and 


* Nietzsche, Gide and even Goethe had similar experiences. 
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levelling French reason and democracy, Like so many ro- 
mantic defenders of the ancestral Faith, Méser was per- 
sonally an unbelieving cynic but he was convinced of the 
utility of myths, Méser hated the Christian view of man and 
all doctrines with generally valid ethical principles, because 
he saw them as precursors of democracy. His ideal was the 
condottiere, the man of passion and action, the political 
genius with a demonic twist. In his view politics was the 
clever direction of feelings and emotions. He presented his 
theory of the political usefulness of the myth for the first time 
in his Schreiben an dem Herrn Vicar in Savoyen. Positive 
religions were useful, indeed indispensable frauds. Méser was 
against tolerance. The nature of every religion required that 
there be no salvation outside it. ‘It must, to preserve its 
power, exclude all others.’ He fought bitterly against the 
Enlightenment’s faith in peace, reason, equality and human- 
ity. Man was a beast, he argued, who should be left to lie 
tied to the chain of his power of imagination. “These human 
beasts’ needed superstitions. Méser was in favour of slavery, 
torture, stoning and smallpox. Only as many children as could 
be fed would be permitted to live. He glorified plagues 
which decimated the people. The people who did not belong 
to landowners and guilds were canaille. The harshest pun- 
ishments, serfdom and slavery would hold this people in 
check. 

The slave was a man without stock, because bourgeois 
society was like a corporation. Every citizen was the owner 
of a share of stock, Freedom should be granted to property 
owners but never to the ‘non-entities of a nation’, the ‘rab- 
ble’. The ecclesiastical and-fecular nobility and the men of 
property among the bourgeoisie were the only citizens worthy 
of the name and Moser defended their libertas privatorum in 
the name of ‘German freedom’, “A Saxon is guided by honour 
and a Christian by love.’ Christianity had been responsible 
for making all men equal.t The history of Germany was a 
rebellion against and a betrayal of its own traditional great- 
ness. Since the minnesingers, Germany had dedicated itself 
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to an imitation of an alien spiritual product. Méser’s Osna- 
briickische Geschichte hurled violent accusations at Charle- 
magne, the destroyer of Saxon freedom and the old German 
emperors who did too little to foster the growth of the cities. 

Méser was ironically a disciple of the Enlightenment 
which he fought. He considered the style of an epoch in the 
terms which Italian and French rationalism and political ex- 
perience had taught him. Like Herder, he used the tech- 
niques of the civilization which he despised to defend his 
views against it. When he conceived of the nation as an his- 
torical body, he based himself on Sarpi, Grotius, Dubos, 
Boulainvilliers and Montesquieu.*® Méser was a demonic 
genius, and his Harlequin, or A Defence of the Grotesque 
and Comic, was a hymn to fantasy, to dance, laughter and 
joy, which reminds us of Nietzsche. There were chaotic 
depths in the patriarch. 

Méser defended a declining world, the cosmos of old Eu- 
rope with its manifold estates, societies, customs, wisdoms and 
passions, which he saw levelled and annihilated by France. 
A new age of the machine, democracy and condemnation 
had begun. In the humanity of the Enlightenment he saw 
only a fashion, which it often was in the German circles 
which paid it homage. He set his ‘historical logic’ against 
the reason of the Enlightenment, and for him history became 
an ethical sanction. The despair of the great reactionaries 
lurked behind his thinking. Méser believed in only one pos- 
sibility in view of the oncoming chaos. The rule of a small 
group of nobles, landed gentry and propertied city men must 
be maintained at all costs. To him culture was conditioned 
by the political rule of this group and reflected the manifes- 
tations of its freedoms and rights. 

Goethe’s political position was very close to Méser’s.° As 
a citizen of old Europe’s noble and bourgeois world order, 
he found nothing good in the people’s movements and risings 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century.* This 


“It is entirely impossible within the confines of such a broad 
study to do more than hint at certain themes in treating a person- 
ality of such elusive complexity. Like Kant, Goethe was both cre- 
ative and destructive, Slowly, a re-evaluation of Goethe’s heritage 
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fact was an expression of a congenital egoism. This was how 
Ch, F. L. Schultz remembered him after a visit, ‘Goethe’s 
standpoint was entirely one-sided. He played the part of 
the peaceful proprietor who hated to be disturbed in the 
cosy enjoyment of his possessions and of the existing peace 
and order.’ But there was more to his conservatism than 
comfort. All his life Goethe realized that he was encircled 
by Enthusiasts, by men who wanted to raise salvation up 
from the people and the underground. He was the friend of 
many of them, and the early romantics based themselves 
on him. He was always strongly attracted to romanticism, 
and his greatest poems reflected this. This extraordinary 
brilliance was itself a kind of fulfilment of romantic ideals. 
The magnificent church hymn Veni creator spiritus was 
wholly and peculiarly a call to genius. For this reason it also 
appealed powerfully to men of brilliant intellect. The genius 
created a divine service of the age from the liturgy of old 
Europe. Goethe’s concept of genius stemmed from Diderot.®1 
He summoned the ratio of the Enlightened French, the classic 
form of ancient Rome and the objectivity of the natural law 
to oppose the German, Enthusiast underground. 

The imperial city of Frankfurt-am-Main had always been a 
centre of pietists, enthusiasts and spiritualists of all kinds and 
Goethe was imbued with pietism and enthusiasm all his life. 
‘I surrendered myself fully to the Halle conversion system.’ 
His Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele in Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship reflect the strength of these early influences. 
Gottfried Arnold was Goethe’s great teacher: “The whole of 
church history is a mish-mash of error and violence.’ The 
external kingdoms belonged ‘to the devil, or at best were 
masquerades. Strength lies only in nature and in the inner 
kingdom, the spiritual Church of the educated in heart and 
mind, in art and science. ‘Prophets to the right, prophets to 
the left, the world-child in the middle’, was the way he de- 
scribed his journey with Lavater and Jacobi, but it could 
well stand as a summary of his whole situation. The prophets 


in modern Germany has begun to evolve, but only the beginnings 
are visible. See Note go for the literature. 
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influenced this ‘world-child’ deeply and were ultimately re- 
sponsible for his decisive rejection of the ‘external’ empire. 

At the coronation of the Holy Roman Emperor in 1764, 
Goethe met Lavater, the head of southwestem German 
spiritualism, who had come to Frankfurt for the occasion, 
‘although such worldly formalities did not have the least 
value for him’, Nevertheless, the procession of the Mainz elec- 
tors made such an impression on Lavater that several years 
later, in a ‘poetic paraphrase’, he imitated it in the proces- 
sion of the Antichrist in the Johannine Revelation, ‘in such 
a way that even the tassels on the heads of the cream- 
coloured horses were not missing’. Along with the young 
Goethe, he attentively observed the coronation on 3 April 
1764: ‘how the Emperor, (Francis 1) in romantic garments’, 
‘his son in Spanish dress’ (Joseph m) marched in parade. 
The Emperor walked ‘quite comfortably’ in his heavy suit 
of clothes. ‘The young king, however, dragged himself in the 
enormous garments with the royal insignia of Charlemagne 
as in a masquerade so that, upon watching his father from 
time to time, he could not help smiling.’*? In his account of 
this day in Dichtung und Wahrheit, Goethe tells us that he 
was reminded of an incident in the previous coronation of 
Francis 1, watched by his wife Maria Theresa. “When her 
consort returned from the cathedral in his unusual dress he 
showed himself to her, so to speak, as the ghost of Charle- 
magne. Gaily, he raised both hands and displayed to her the 
imperial orb, the sceptre and the miraculous glove. This 
made her break into endless laughter . . .” Emperor, Empress 
and poet no longer believed in the Sacraments of the old 
Carolingian cosmos, from which, according to their estate, 
they drew different conclusions. 

Goethe saw how the confessions and sacraments of old 
Europe lay in the dust in Germany, deprived of power. 
“At the time when there were still kings, there were also still 
Gods.’ This time was over and Goethe avoided glossing over 
the situation. He saw through the contemporary masquerade 
in which homage was paid to values and virtues which were 
neither believed in nor lived. ‘If one wants to know the dis- 
honesty of the Germans in all its magnitude, one must make 
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oneself familiar with German literature’, he wrote to Schopen- 
hauer in 1814. He was equally against the creation of new 
Gods from the underground of the people. His position could 
only be one of voluntary solitude. There, he anxiously strove 
to keep open a few themes for conversations which the 
fanatics and Enthusiasts of the coming epoch would surely 
cut off. Goethe had spent his life in conversation. ‘What 
would have become of me then, had I not always been com- 
pelled to have respect for others.’®? He glorified Kant as un 
principe dhumanité et de tolérance, and praised him for the 
‘immortal service’ of ‘having brought us back from that soft- 
ness into which we were sunk’ and for having renewed moral- 
ity. He proclaimed his adherence to the three reverences of 
man, the heavenly, the earthly, and the human.®* ‘Man is 
the first conversation that nature holds with God.’ Goethe 
knew that reverence and its three orders could be maintained 
only if men kept their distance. The moment they came 
near, reverence collapsed into fear and greed and man 
would destroy himself. We should not ‘disturb primal phe- 
nomena through vain experiments’ but instead ‘give them 
over to reason and faith’ for meditation. Goethe was, for 
example, opposed to measurements made on the living body 
of man. The body has its own inner measure in itself, and is 
not to be measured with alien standards. He foresaw that 
this reverence would be destroyed by the common vulgarity 
in the age that was drawing near. 

Goethe saw this demonic commonness in the lower classes 
and recognized that it would lead to the seizure of power 
from below. Since he could not believe in education for the 
people, he rejected Pestalozzie. These modern educators, he 
wrote, ‘with their lunacy and mania for reducing everything 
to the single individual, for making themselves into little 
gods of independence, want to educate the people and ex- 
pect to be able to resist the raving horde once it has mas- 
tered the elementary techniques of knowledge, which mas- 
tery now has been made infinitely easier through Pestalozzi.’ 
On 30 March 1819 in a state of deep pessimism over the 
murder of Kotzebue, he said to von Miiller, ‘One must now 
live from day to day. No one can handle the affairs of the 
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world any more.’ After a serious illness he wrote to Miiller 
on 24 February 1823: ‘Such masses of contagious matter 
have been plaguing me for three thousand years.’ Goethe 
knew that he embodied all of old Europe in himself—and 
thus its sicknesses, problems, its fractures, and unresolved 
contradictions. As reported by Dorothea Schlegel, he once 
said to a traveller that ‘he was an atheist in natural science 
and philosophy, a pagan in art and emotionally a Christian’, 
In old Europe’s noble society these connections could coex- 
ist, and in his Faust he tried once more to unite them. In 
the play, Europe, its metaphysics, philosophy, magic and 
natural science were resurrected and combined for the last 
time, but it was merely a stage-setting, a masquerade. The 
great sacraments of old Europe, its ecclesiastical and imperial 
liturgy, were now only playthings. Night, the underground 
of the people and the demonic also appeared in Faust, but 
their roles were different. This was not because Goethe took 
these forces lightly, but because he took them so seriously 
that he only dared to conjure them up in a play. 

In the end, poetry too failed. The great consoler of his life 
was unable to comfort him. Only nature and natural science 
remained. In its service man achieved alienation, objectivity 
in the conscious surrender of all self-will, arbitrariness, selfish- 
ness.® “Only rational empiricism can penetrate to the pure 
phenomenon which in my judgment is one with the objective 
law of nature.’ In nature even the common is meaningful, 
because it is linked to and resolved in a dialectical process. 
‘Since all things in nature, especially the commoner forces 
and elements, are in an eternal action and counter-action, 
one can therefore say of every phenomenon that it is in con- 
nection with countless others, just as we say of a free-floating 
point of light that it emits its rays on all sides.’”°* Goethe was 
unable to believe in a dialectical development in the history 
of man and especially of his time. It was no accident that he 
turned to the power which appeared as the last guarantor 
of Europe, Austria. He loved the company of Austrian 
aristocrats. He loved Austrian Karlsbad. His son died in 
Rome and a part of his family later went to Vienna, En- 
chanted he related of the Empress: ‘She spoke about 
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Montesquieu and other writers as though she had read them 
yesterday.’ With deep concern, he saw Austria’s future en- 
dangered. Hungarians were ruining the monarchy by their 
backwardness and obstinacy, but he hoped ‘that times may 
come nevertheless, when, as under Emperor Joseph, what is 
useful for the country will be forced upon it.’ 

This chapter would not be complete without a discussion 
of Austria, the counterweight to Germany. The difference 
between the two areas is, perhaps, better illustrated for the 
purposes of intellectual history in the problem of Protestant- 
ism than in the political struggles. The problem of Protestant- 
ism first became acute in Austria in the nineteenth century, 
after Jansenism and ecclesiastical Enlightenment had made 
Austrian Catholics as Protestant as the educated Catholics in 
Germany. Before that time it scarcely affected the fabric of 
life and this was the origin of the startling difference between 
Austria and Germany in the eighteenth century. Official Aus- 
tria, as the bearer and heir of the medieval empire, flatly 
refused to accept the first and most important consequence 
of the great struggle over the empire and the Church: the 
cleavage of the cosmos between God and the world; between 
a heavenly and an earthly power, between the two realms: 
nature as a terrible dira necessitas and grace, Austria clung 
to the old theology, ontology and imperial philosophy during 
the great struggle. Therefore in Catholic Austria there was 
no area which had been suppressed or excluded from the pos- 
sibilities of expression. The kingdom of nature was not an 
object of romantic enthusiasm because it had never been 
damned and desanctified. There was no independent realm 
of an ecclesia spiritualis and therefore no Austrian philosophy. 
There was no empire of art and hence no aesthetic criteria as 
cosmic legislation. There was no realm of feeling and hence 
no elegant sentimentality. Austria remained far from the 
struggles of idealistic philosophy, as well as of romanticism. 

Emperor, Empire and Church somehow still remained 
natural data, against which one rebelled and muttered in 
good medieval fashion. On Maundy-Thursday the Emperor, 
as an Imitatio Christi washed the feet of twelve poor men, 
and the Church preserved its prayer for the Emperor in its 
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Good Friday services until the late nineteenth century. The 
sky was always blue and the weather beautiful on the Em- 
peror’s birthday. The old Cosmocrator was the mirror and 
bearer of cosmic harmony, as it had been in Carolingian 
times. The preservation of the magical sphere was part of 
the unity of the sacramental world and the mystique of 
the state. The Merseburg magical formulas in their ninth 
century form were used in southern Austria up to the 1930's. 
Pagan cults and customs lived alongside rich ecclesiastical 
Benedictine institutions. The great unification of the ontolog- 
ical, sacramental, and magical elements (which were not 
identical, but related) sheltered the country against the tense 
dualisms of Germany. A patriarchal social order went along 
with them. The noble lords, as fathers of their house (the big- 
gest house was the Erzhaus, the Casa d’Austria, la Maison 
@ Autriche) were ‘gracious lords’ and ‘gracious ladies’, They 
lived as masters with their underlings, but their relationship 
to their subjects was a link which bound the masters as much 
as the servants.®7 

During those years which had seen the establishment of 
the English and Dutch East India Companies (1600 or 
1602), the Bank of Amsterdam and the Hamburg Girobank 
(1609 or 1619), the empire hoarded coins and buried its 
treasure as in the eighth and ninth centuries.®* Primitive 
peasant and artisan handicraft economies prevailed at the 
turn of the eighteenth century. The country was bled white 
by the Turkish wars, but it had not only been the fault of 
the Turks, In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
Counter-Reformation and the principalities had expelled, an- 
nihilated or driven the Protestants underground, from which 
they emerged only in the late eighteenth century to form a 
religious and later a political resistance into the middle of 
the twentieth century. Austria had been a centre of Anabap- 
tists. Enthusiasts and nonconformists had left their traces 
behind while passing through Austria from the south to the 
east (from Italy to Poland) and from the west to the south- 
east (from the Rhineland and Swabia to Transylvania and 
Russia). Austria had its own underground. It had its religious 
and political structure, its suffering masses, spiritual misery 
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and oppression of the people just as Germany had. At the 
same time the old nobility had been decimated by the Thirty 
Years War and many aristocrats who became Protestants had 
been forced to flee, The Hapsburg court and the new no- 
bility came from Italy and from the West, from all the coun- 
tries of old Catholic Europe. The victory of the Counter- 
Reformation and of the Erzhaus over the underground gave 
rise to a fourfold reaction, which clearly contrasted with the 
phenomena of Germany’s intellectual history: Austrian his- 
toriography, baroque architecture, the Viennese popular 
theatre and Austrian music.®? 

The historiography of the baroque (1620 to 1740) clung 
to the old theory of the four world empire.1 The Hapsburg 
Emperor was the sun in the historical cosmos (Sol Austriacus, 
1698 by Amadé of Amaden) and the head of the republica 
litteraria. He was also the heir and successor of Charlemagne 
and was glorified in numerous works with all those titles 
and attributes with which the medieval model princes from 
Eusebius to Erasmus had been carefully anointed. 

The victory arches which embraced Heaven and earth, 
temporal history and eternity stretched uninterruptedly from 
Adam via Alexander the Great, Caesar, Charlemagne, to the 
present Emperor and thence to the Last Judgment. The 
anonymous author of the Leben und Thatem Caroli des 
Sechsten (1712) wished a happy life to the imperial house 
‘until the complete dissolution of this great world-structure’. 
Under the sacramental administration of the Emperor, the 
Empire flowered into that unity of spirit, power and knowl- 
edge, he wrote, which had been the goal of the savants of 
the Roman-Greek antique woy]d. “Time has placed that very 
praiseworthy desire on our revered, dear German fatherland, 
together with the highest honour of the imperial dignity, 
which is that Germany should not only radiate with the 
flame of so great a dignity, but also with the light of many 
sciences and understanding and become the centre in which 
all the lives of the arts, skills and knowledge from other coun- 
tries be drawn together. Therefore let dignity and wisdom 
dwell peacefully and prosperously together in one kingdom, 
and help to distinguish a legal and not tyrannical power 
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from its opposite. In the former, science is a citizen, whereas 
in the latter it is considered a bandit and outlaw.’ 

Leibniz came to Vienna in the hope of a fulfilment of these 
promises. ‘In the imperial city of Vienna, Leibniz saw the 
ideal centre of his efforts to unite the churches, sciences and 
nations.’!9! He lived there from 1712 to 1714, but all his 
plans failed, among others one for an Academy of the Sci- 
ences. In Austria things were constructed differently, be- 
cause the historical development was different. Vienna was 
not a spiritual empire, but an earthly, Heavenly ‘world struc- 
ture’. Klosterneuberg was built to surpass the Escorial and 
Schénbrunn Versailles. The Karlskirche in Vienna was meant 
to represent eternal Rome in its union of the ancient tem- 
ple, the Roman triumphal pillars and the house of God.10? 
Only men who believed in space as the vessel of the divine 
and who possessed a closed ontology could build in this 
fashion. The Austrian baroque was an attempt at a restoration 
of the Holy Empire. It was the union of different peoples 
under the protection of the one emperor, and the union of 
the arts and sciences under the programmatic leadership of 
the imperial reason. Finally, the Austrian baroque celebrated 
the victory of the one Faith over unbelief and heresy. All 
three themes were startingly interwoven. There was an 
effervescence and outburst of passion, and even today one 
can still sense them rising in a hymn of deification of the 
Emperor, of the Empire, of culture, of the arts and sci- 
ences, and of the Faith. This was a dangerous venture: 
‘Spiritual’ was equated to worldly, art to science, reason to 
Faith, Church to empire and Europe to Christianity. All to- 
gether they made up Austria. 

This unprecedented marriage of the earthly and Heavenly 
empire, of religion and politics, of Church and state, of spirit 
and flesh, of reason and Faith, was rooted in a unique his- 
torical situation, The victory over the Turks (1683 to 1699) 
was at the same time a victory over the French and Prot- 
estants. It signalled the triumph of the Jesuit programme 
and the Benedictine union of God and the world, of the 
Spanish world theatre and of Italian opera. The new great 
Austrian architecture had overcome France and Italy, and 
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the imperial ideology had renounced the spiritualist commu- 
nities in Germany. The baroque renovation of the Benedic- 
tine monasteries St Florian, Géttweig, Kremsmiinster and 
Melk, aimed to restore the old Carolingian-Ottonian unity of 
empire and the Kingdom of God. As centres for the educa- 
tion and disciplining of the nobility and work-shops of the 
arts, they united ‘classical’ education, science and clerical, 
religious culture. The baroque Austrian foundations strove 
for unity. Church, monastery, imperial hall, library, art- 
collections and natural history collections constituted an in- 
divisible unity. The majestic halls and sumptuous staircases 
were visible coats-of-arms. In a fresco in Géttweig the em- 
peror is enthroned in heaven as a sun-god, surrounded by 
the allegories of the arts and sciences. These monasteries 
were at the same time imperial palaces. The foundation was 
a castle. In the original architectural plans for Klosterneu- 
berg, the imperial throne was set up on the middle pavilion, 
the Spanish crown and the hat of the Austrian archduke on 
the side pavilion. On the central fresco of the Vienna palace 
library, Charles m is enthroned as a ruler over Heaven and 
earth, as a Roman emperor, as Hercules, and as arbiter of 
war and peace. The choir of the virtues, the arts and sci- 
ences, stand around him in hymnal chorus. They represent 
the ‘School of Athens’, the symbolic glorification of Vienna 
as the world centre of culture. At the outer edges of the 
luminous sphere, the ‘vices’—Turks and Protestant preachers 
—plunge wildly into the depths. The insignia of the Greek 
empire float beside those of the imperial house. A Greek 
burgomaster’s costume records the title to Constantinople. 
The two-headed eagle of the, Hapsburgs fuses with the two- 
headed eagle of Byzantium, and includes the eagle of Rome, 
and of Dante’s Church in Paradise. 

Schénbrunn was designed to celebrate the victory over the 
greatest European foe. Not Louis x1v, but the Hapsburg em- 
peror is the real sun-king around whose couch of splendour 
nature (park), art (theatre), society (tournaments) execute 
a courtly dance. The court historians and genealogical 
mystics sought to document these enormous claims. Their 
assertions were meant to be statements about the nature of 
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existence, but the world of European spiritualism soon re- 
garded them as an evil facade. The staggering ostentatious- 
ness of their historical writing was a serious attempt to give 
the emperor the capacity to effect human salvation. The 
doubtful quality of such an undertaking was apparent even 
to the writers themselves. Hans Jakob Wagner of Wagenfels, 
Joseph n’s historian, in his Ehrenruff Teutschlands, der 
Deutschen und ihres Reiches (Vienna 1691) permitted him- 
self the awkward question “What makes a real emperor, the 
title or the country?’ His answer was blunt: “Only the power 
of the country. He who calls himself emperor on the stage 
must also be one in reality.’ But if he surpasses others in 
power among men ‘he can be all that he wants to be, and can 
attribute to himself all the titles that he pleases’. At this 
point the baroque cancelled itself out. The influence of the 
inherent dualism of Jansenism was becoming more visible. 

The great Austrian baroque monasteries were centres of 
clerical Enlightenment. Here began that interest in natural 
science on the part of monks and superiors, of monasteries 
which in the nineteenth century reached its high point with 
Gregor Mendel’s discovery of the laws of heredity. But his- 
tory always came before the concern with nature: it was an 
Erasmian, humanist concern. The challenge of Protestantism 
was to be met by a return to the Church Fathers and by the 
historical publications of the brothers Bernhard and Hierony- 
mus Pez, Gottfried Bessel and their pupils. This great affirma- 
tion of the historical past of old Europe was the exact oppo- 
site of the denial of history by Arnold and German 
Spiritualism. 

The hierarchy of the imperial cosmos displayed itself in 
the Vienna baroque world-theatre and the opera of the Em- 
peror’s court. In the theatre the sacramental and magic 
cosmos of old Europe was represented for the last time 
through allegories, spirits, machines, histories.1°* The stage 
was itself an allegorical device, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury allegory and emblematics were generally recognized 
sciences. The air, water, and earth spirits, Pan, satyrs, woods- 
men, and nymphs, the dancing furies, the judges of the dens 
with long beards, the dancing machines, animals, centaurs, 
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demons who all played and acted along with man, showed 
how powerfully the archaic cult practices and customs of the 
people flowed into and united with the emblems of the high 
culture. The Austrian baroque, the Viennese theatre from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth century, and Austrian 
music, were strikingly successful unions of the ornamental 
culture of the ruling class and the passionate and chaotic 
underground of the people. The high baroque of the worldly 
and clerical rulers fanned out in home and property, drawer 
and bed, utensils and dress from the emperor’s palace and 
monastery down to the last village church, to the village 
fountain with its statue of Moses, and to the cradle of the 
peasant child. The baroque world-theatre with Hanswurst’s 
merrymakings led to the Harlequinade and the Magic Flute. 
There was an intimate connection between the opera of the 
emperor's court and the old Viennese folk-comedy.1% 

The old Vienna Folk Theatre equalled in virtually every 
respect the theatre of Elizabethan London. In content and 
historical importance it was far superior to the Venetian and 
French theatres of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 
It maintained a living dialogue between the archaic, magic 
folk-culture (in the magicians, magic, talking animals, spirits 
etc.) and the ‘grand form’ of the noble cosmos (in the con- 
secrated figures of the emperor, the martyrs, missionaries and 
heroes). The rationalism of the Enlightenment flowed into 
the social satire of the nineteenth century. This was possible 
only because the mental attitudes of the nobles and of the 
overwhelming majority of the clergy were of the same type 
as those of the social strata still linked to the earth and the 
soil. The economy was almost archaic, and the legal system 
in Austria and the south’German territories was still a part 
of a thousand-year old tradition. A union of the divine and 
the worldly was the central strand which bound the aristo- 
crat and the peasant, the Bohemian and the Magyar into 
one hierarchical empire. The union of Spirit and matter also 
created Austrian music which was both an enunciation and 
a unification of opposites. Austrian baroque culture and 
southwest German Catholicism formed ‘another Germany’ un- 
til the late nineteenth century. It looked with mistrust, aston- 
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ishment and bewilderment at the phenomena of dissolution 
and distortion in Protestant Germany. It was mystified by 
this culture of the pure spirit and of feeling by the philo- 
sophical, spiritual church and the new liturgies of the 
genius, of the poets and prophets of the people and the in- 
dividual,1°¢ 


20 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
(1789-1945) 


Tue nineteenth century came to an end amid the rubble of 
European cities at the end of the Second World War. It 
was, says Heidegger, ‘the darkest of all the centuries of 
modern times’. Everything in it was ambiguous, bearing the 
past and the future within itself, There was hardly a thinker 
who did not reveal anti-humanist and anti-Christian features. 
On the other hand there was hardly a single great opponent 
of Christianity who did not suggest new possibilities for 
Christianity. It is possible either to extract a new Christianity 
from Novalis, Hélderlin, Feuerbach, Marx and Nietzsche or 
to construct its very antithesis.2 The problem of understanding 
the nineteenth century lies partly in this extraordinary 
ambiguity and partly in the difficulty of finding a proper 
perspective from which to look at it. As a result, I have tried 
to develop a kind of shorthand, by which I mean a collection 
of signs and indicators which may help us to sort out some of 
the most significant phenomena. Our anxieties and expecta- 
tions prevent us from doing justice to this century in all its 
greatness and fruitfulness.* We ourselves still belong to it, 
at least those of us do whg,were born around the time of the 
First World War. Our revolutions, reactions and conserva- 
tisms, the way we talk, write and see, are still linked to this 
century in which Europe ceased to be an island and during 
which an archaic society many thousands of years old and 
an aristocratic view of the cosmos of almost equal antiquity 
collapsed together. 

*T hope to be able to expand this shorthand into a fuller treat- 


ment in a volume on the modern era, which I am trying to com- 
plete at present. 
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During the nineteenth century, the underground of peo- 
ples, individuals and levels of consciousness became a new 
arena of salvation and the nations became the new Saviours. 
It was a period of patricide. Men slew the old fathers, 
emancipated themselves from God and king and began to 
hope for a new era of salvation, which bore Heaven and Hell 
in itself. The German thinkers between 1770 and 1830 were 
well aware of this. They were the first to try to bring the 
long suppressed forces of the popular underground into an 
open dialogue with the political and religious superstructure 
of the rulers. They saw the need to unite the religious non- 
conformism of the East with the humanism, rationalism and 
Christianity of the West. Their efforts produced unforeseen 
and terrible results, because they made the mistake of believ- 
ing that they themselves were the new salvation-bearers 
who were to establish the ‘Kingdom of God’.* 

In the Bestimmung des Menschen (1800) Fichte outlined 
his programme for the new century. He resolutely transferred 
the attributes of God to the service of men, and called upon 
his fellow men to begin a life of activity. Fichte’s faith in 
the redemptive power of work was a necessary attribute and 
sign of the man-god. But there were others. The new man, 
he wrote in Die Anweisung zum seeligen Leben, was ‘im- 
mortal and imperishable’: ‘All our life is His (God’s) life, 
We are in His hand, and remain in it, no one can tear us 
away from it. We are eternal, because He is . . . We our- 
selves are God's immediate life.’ Fichte had merely taken 
over the doctrine of the amour pur, the pure, disinterested 
dedication to God, which we saw in Fénelon, pietism and 
Eckhart. ‘As long as man desires to be his own self, God 
does not come to him, since no man can become God. As 
soon, however, as he has annihilated himself to the roots, 
God alone remains and is all in all. Man cannot beget a God, 
but he can annihilate himself in true negation and then he 
merges into God.’ Fichte made one extremely important 


* The young Hegel, Schelling and Hélderlin bade each other 
farewell with this password as they left their school. They meant 
by it the kingdom of the human god who would change the face 
of the earth, 
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alteration in this doctrine. In Eckhart and Fénelon, it had 
been essentially other-worldly, a retreat from overwhelming 
external pressures. For Fichte, it became the inner meaning 
of the French revolution. ‘God’ he wrote, ‘is. . . a God of 
freedom’. ‘Therefore Christianity is the gospel of freedom 
and equality: the former not only in a metaphysical but in 
a civic sense . . .. The next step was even more daring. He 
joined the mystical individualism to the ancient idea of sal- 
vation from below. 

The Addresses to the German Nation (1809) celebrated 
the German people as a people of salvation, speaking God’s 
language and doing the deeds of God. Hélderlin saw the 
danger: Verbotene Frucht, wie der Lorbeer, ist aber Am 
meisten das Vaterland. Die aber Kost’ Einjeder zuletzt. The 
German movement was determined to taste this fruit. Joy- 
fully it celebrated the holy war and the sacred hate, the 
holy people and state. It cried out for the salvation-bringer 
who was to reconcile Heaven and earth.4 Nor was Fichte 
alone in his exaltation of hate. Schelling saw a holy universal 
law in wrath, in hate and in war. ‘How, he asked, ‘can 
there be a holy war, where the state contains nothing holy?” 
The answer was to find a ‘truly divine man’. “Wherever he 
appeared he would fill all people with adoration; with the 
brilliance of a messenger from heaven, he would suddenly 
and wondrously unite the divided.’ Inspired by Herder and 
Fichte, the romantics wanted to claim sanctity for the na- 
tion, the state and its leader. Novalis ascribed the attributes 
of Christ to the national leader. Adam Miiller claimed God 
and Christ as protectors of the German nation. He consid- 
ered the state as ‘the ultimate form’ of whatever is human. 
Individuals vanish, the state is eternal, and superior to every- 
thing, even the sciences. Miiller espoused the proposition 
that ‘Christ did not only die for man but also for the state.’ 
He celebrated war as the great school of character-building 
for the nation and vehemently attacked English liberalism.* 
In effect, the romantics had made the chiliasm of the lower 
classes into a secular, political faith, In a few decades 
Herder, Schiller, Fichte, Baader and Béhme became the 
teachers of the East. Their ideas penetrated Poland, Russia, 
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Hungary and the Balkans. The underground turned them into 
an ideology, which burst the bonds of society in the Third 
Reich and has caused an uninterrupted series of explosions 
in Africa and Asia in the last twenty years. 

The chiliasts of 1933 may have been more primitive than 
their predecessor the second German movement, but they 
were often far less dishonest. They took the words of the 
romantics literally, and tried to put them into practice. The 
Nazi propagandists could easily have written the words 
which Schelling used in 1811 to call for the great uprising 
against the enemy: ‘why should science deplore the destruc- 
tion of those conditions whose nothingness it has felt so in- 
tensely and so often proclaimed? Should it not rejoice that a 
shattering fate has brought down the structure of lies and 
errors, that would not yield to the soft voice . . . can sci- 
ence succumb to the real superstition that the new can be 
vanquished by the old, although it is firmly convinced that 
only a complete renewal can bring honour and salvation. In 
recent times the main activity of the moribund and the inane 
has been to prevent just such a renewal. This whole genera- 
tion of castrated libertines and effeminate dilettantes which 
is just as inept in its management of life as in its service to 
art, must perish before there can be dynamic action again,’? 

The young Hegel, in his On the Conditions in Wiirtten- 
burg also called for a radical change: “There is a general and 
deep feeling that the state structure as it now exists is un- 
tenable, There is a general anxiety that it will crumble and 
injure everybody in its fall . . . All attempts to re-create 
trust in parts of a constitution from which faith has departed, 
and to hide the grave-diggers behind beautiful words, not 
only cover those who attempt such things with shame, but 
pave the way for a frightful explosion in which the need 
for improvement will be allied with revenge. The deceived 
and oppressed masses will punish such dealers in dishon- 
esty . . .8 Similarly, Fichte described the Christian belief in 
a hereafter as lunacy, according to which ‘the whole of 
Christendom will assemble in a concert hall, perpetually to 
sing Hallelujah. Fichte’s denial of Christian Heaven was 
equally a rejection of the old structure of Christian author- 
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ity. The nation as conceived by the romantics cannot toler- 
ate external techniques of reward or punishment. 

The German Enthusiasts of the movement between 1918 
and 1945 were clearly descendants of the German Enthu- 
siasts of the years from 1770 to 1830. Romanticism’s radical, 
revolutionary and subversive relations were often misunder- 
stood, because they were disguised in gnostic professorial 
systems (Schelling, Hegel), in conservative theories (Fr. 
Schlegel, A. Miiller), in Christian masks (Novalis), or in 
poetical and magical fantasy (Tieck, Jean Paul, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann). German romanticism was a multi-levelled phe- 
nomenon.° In its deepest dimension, it was a part of a Eu- 
ropean movement which had always tried to demolish the 
superstructures, the political systems and religious orthodox- 
ies of old Europe. It vulgarized the classical Enlightenment 
in order to unhinge reason and moderation.1! The dynamism 
of this German romantic moyement sprang from the union 
of the Eastern and Western underground. Nor is this move- 
ment entirely dead today. One of its sons is Martin Heideg- 
ger, who in 1950 could write: “Thinking only begins when 
we have realized that reason, glorified for centuries, is the 
stubbornest foe of thought.’!? 

The movement was not confined to the Protestant north of 
Germany. South German Catholicism had already been 
eaten away by the repressed spiritualist forces within the 
people, and by the nineteenth century the Catholic Enlight- 
enment, Jansenism and the civilized structures of the baroque 
era were no more than facades. Catholic sectarians roamed 
over Austria and Bavaria teaching the doctrines of the in- 
visible Church. The Ronian Church had become corrupt, 
they cried. Nothing but inner piety and the friendship and 
fraternity of the awakened could save mankind. They denied 
original sin and transubstantiation. There was more than a 
superficial resemblance to the peasant uprisings of the late 
middle ages. Like the medieval movements, they drew 
strength from peasant families and the lower clergy. Their 
names, Lindl, Gossner, Booss (pastors in Gallneukirchen near 
Linz) and Langmaier clearly suggest the traditional connec- 
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tions with ancient peasant families. Catholic sectarianism was 
important in at least four distinct ways: 

1. It was in close contact with the great French irration- 
alist movement of theosophists, enthusiasts, world-renovators 
and transformers, and transmitted ideas from Lyons, Avi- 
gnon, Paris and Strasbourg to Germany, There were a great 
many female prophets who wandered back and forth be- 
tween Germany and France and carried ideas. 

2. The movement influenced the most important thinker 
in southwestern Catholicism, Franz von Baader. 

3. Baader in turn had many Russian friends and contacts. 
He influenced the formation of cells of Russian nonconform- 
ists and, with the help of Madame Kriidener, he fostered the 
migration of a good many Protestant and Catholic sectarians 
to Russian territory, where some of them established colonies 
on the Black Sea, and immensely strengthened Russian 
Spiritualism, 

4. The eruption of south German Spiritualism in Adolf 
Hitler’s Nazi movement in the twentieth century was another 
form of expression of the underground ferment in the south 
German states. 

Franz von Baader’s philosophy was a ‘pantheistic ragout 
with a Christian sauce’, as Schelling put it.13 It was a potent 
mixture of the sort we have seen in Béhme, but without the 
other-worldliness of the earlier system. Decadent Catholic 
Spiritualism in Baader had a political drive compared to 
which the decadent pietism of Nietzsche was harmless frip- 
pery. Baader had a powerful impact on Alexander Nikolaie- 
vitch Galitzin (1773-1844) through whom his ideas poured 
into the Russian underground.14 Through Madame Kriidener, 
Alexander 1 became the pupil of Baader as well, and his 
pseudo-liberalism was clearly an attempt to use the ideas of 
modern German romanticism to preserve the substance of 
ancient absolutism. In the semi-civilized, semi-barbarian 
world of Russia, the romantic movement swept forward like 
a tidal wave.15 

During the nineteenth century, the intemperate, vulgar 
and depraved ideas of the romantics and idealists began to 
seep down into the broad masses. The social and intellectual 
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classes at the top consistently failed to understand the sig- 
nificance of the union of the Enthusiasm of the intelligentsia 
and that of the masses. They thought of it as national, 
democratic and liberal. But it was the democracy of the 
‘people’s democracy’, not that of Basle or Amsterdam, 
which resulted from it. It was the liberalism of the Festival 
of Wartburg on 18 October 1817 called to celebrate the vic- 
tory of Leipzig, and it was the nationalism of Kaiser Wil- 
helm un, not the liberalism of J. S. Mill or the nationalism of 
the West.1¢ 

These tendencies were strengthened by an eruption 
within Germany of other petty-bourgeois groups from Bo- 
hemia, Saxony and eastern Germany. Russian influences were 
transmitted through the many marriages of Russian prin- 
cesses to German rulers and by an active programme of 
paid literary activity. The German masses received the mes- 
sage of their world mission of salvation from the popular 
preachers from the East. Saxon, Bohemian and Austrian 
lower clergy spread pan-Germanism and anti-Semitism wher- 
ever they went. These popular movements were anti- 
Western, anti-humanist, anti-rationalist and in time anti- 
Christian as well. 

This was the world of Friedrich Nietzsche. A Saxon of 
pietist background, who wanted to be a Polish count instead, 
it was he who joined visions of the older pietism of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to the romanticism of 
the nineteenth century, and translated them both into the 
language of biological and political prophetism. He started 
with the old spiritualist, historical concept of the Enthusiasts: 
history was a meaningless, aetivity; only ‘great geniuses and 
saints’ were important. He saw the story of history in biologi- 
cal terms and grasped the questions of power, of victory, 
leadership and subordination as the ‘primitive fact of all 
history’. The Franck-Arnoldian concept of the élite continued 
to live on in him. A new age of world history had begun, 
Nietzsche realized, and ‘to establish the rule of the best’ must 
be the chief task.17 

In the Enthusiastic climate, power, strife, spirit and force 
became theological prophetic and historical categories. They 
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were to call forth salvation from the people and history, and 
to arouse Germany. The forces of the ‘depths’ were to be 
unleashed and then fettered again by the salvation-leaders 
of the coming world age. Whereas Swabian Enthusiasts 
looked for this revival in the communities of the inspired, 
the awakened and the strong, Nietzsche hoped for the ‘su- 
perman’. The superman was an Enthusiast with a twist. He 
knew how to use the means at hand. He could employ tech- 
nology, biology and politics to gain dominion over the world, 
Unfortunately the superman had a rival, Jesus Christ. 
Nietzsche was forced to attack Christ, and in doing so he 
gave high literary form to the seething resentments of the 
Spiritualists who have hated Christ since the days of 
Marcion. At last, Enthusiasm took on its ultimate form, anti- 
christianity. This is perfectly clear in the writings of the two 
greatest modern prophets of Enthusiasm, Nietzsche and 
Rilke. ‘Nietzsche was jealous of Christ, jealous to the point 
of madness. While working on Zarathustra, Nietzsche was 
eager to give the Gospel a drubbing. Often he took over the 
very form of the beatitudes just to attack them. He wrote the 
Antichrist, and in his last work Ecce Homo he behaved like a 
victorious competitor of Christ, whose doctrine he claimed to 
have vanquished. ‘I am a messenger of good tidings’. He 
himself called his work ‘the fifth gospel’.18 

Rilke’s message is no different: ‘He whom they praise as 
the Messiah has turned the whole world into an infirmary. 
He calls the weak, the wretched and the sick ones his chil- 
dren and favourites—and the strong ones? . . . How should 
we rise if we give our strength to the wretched, to the op- 
pressed, to lazy scoundrels without sense and spirit? Let 
them fall! Let them die alone and miserable. Be hard, be 
terrible, be inexorable! You must go forward, forward! A 
few great ones, strong and divine will build a kingdom with 
their strong, lordly arms on the bodies of the weak and the 
crippled,’*!® It hardly requires an effort of the imagination 


°The anxiety of the hungry, rejected intellectual of the petty 
bourgeoisie has never been more openly expressed. ‘Forward’ has 
always been the magical formula to these anxiety-ridden, terri- 
fied souls. 
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to see why Rilke was favourite reading among concentra- 
tion camp commanders. Like many secularized Enthusiasts, 
Rilke hated and feared the ‘tise of the masses’. The people 
were the ‘damned ones’, incapable of gaining salvation from 
the Ego, and its ‘interior universal space’, Like Nietzsche, he 
hated all the other bringers of salvation: Christianity, 
Western democracy and the reason of the West. He wanted 
to absorb the East and the underground of the individual, 
and proclaimed a new message of salvation. 

The same underground erupted in Adolf Hitler, who was a 
child of the religious and political sectarians of the Valley 
of the Inn and the Austrian mountains, He was a clans- 
man of Robert Hamerling, the poet of the Miinster Anabap- 
tists, and an enfant humilié of the lower class. As Bernanos 
wrote in 1939, M. Hitler est un désespéré. Depuis six ans, 
[Europe ne vit pas sous un autre signe que celui du désespoir 
dun pauvre diable dAllemand.2° Hitler burned with the 
ancient hatred of the lower classes against their oppression 
by Rome and the Hapsburgs, by the culture, reason and 
Faith of the masters. He was a talented and ambitious boy, 
but rebellious and angry.*! In the school records at Linz, there 
is a charge against him. He swallowed the Lord’s body as 
a practical joke for the amusement and bewilderment of his 
fellow students. Instinctively, the boy Hitler re-enacted one 
of the most ancient of the Spiritualist blasphemies. He 
mocked at the Host, as his ancestors in the wooded valleys 
of Lower Austria may well have done 500 years before him. 
His swastika, which he first saw in the monastery of Lam- 
bach was the new sign of salvation. For in a bizarre way, 
Hitler was a-Christian reformer. 

This was the young house-painter who arrived in the hy- 
brid, seething capital of the old Empire. He was stunned by 
what he saw there. To him, it was the great Babylonian har- 
lot, as it had always been to his virtuous parents, whose 
ancestors had been virtual serfs for five centuries. Vienna at 
the turn of the century was a place of intense activity.2? Freud 
was exploring the underground of the human psyche. Rilke 
and Trakl were trying to capture it in poetry, The city 
housed Franz Kafka, Martin Buber, Robert Misul, Ferdinand 
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Ebner, Hoffmannstahl and Broch. While Hitler eked out a 
miserable living at the Kunstmuseum, Stalin was furiously 
writing his work on the national question in a little room 
not far from Schénbrunn and Mussolini was a labourer work- 
ing on the Reichsbriicke. The streets echoed with the lan- 
guages of the empire. 

Hitler was fascinated by Vienna and the decadent splen- 
dour of the late baroque in Austria. When he came to 
power he planned a German council patterned after the 
College of Cardinals and wanted to establish a mneo- 
Burgundian state. His architectural plans for Berlin, Munich 
and Linz and his Nuremberg festivals in the ‘cathedral of 
lights’, his artistic taste and space hunger were expressions 
of this fascination. His ideal was a new super-baroque king- 
dom of spirit and power. The inner kingdom of the Germans 
was to be fused with the external space of technology, 
machine, motion and organization. Hitler revived the bizarre 
machinery of the philosophers, scientists and political uto- 
pians of the baroque era, but their ideas were fantastically 
distorted by him. He never understood the upper world of 
baroque culture, just as he never understood the Vienna of 
his youth. He saw it all from below and squinted at it with 
the dazzled gaze of a man emerging from an underground 
vault, His palace and his Reich were caricatures of a twisted 
mind, but the forces which drove him to power were real 
and Hitler knew it. His career was the mirror of the weak- 
ness and strength of the German people. 

Hitler’s view of history was equally a distorted version of 
the spiritualist tradition: ‘Had we never come to know this 
oriental nonsense, had Homer remained our Bible, how dif- 
ferent the form that man would have assumed thereby.’ To 
think of history, as Hitler did, from the point of view of how 
things might have been implied that he wanted to change 
it. This was of course a mark of all enthusiastic prophets of 
history. The bulk of German political historiography of 
the nineteenth century was nothing but a more or less dis- 
guised. spiritualist, prophetic vision, the aim of which was 
to suggest to the ‘kingdom’, how it should have carried out 
a better policy and history of salvation. This was Hitler's 
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vision of history. It was also the innermost conviction of 
the poets, writers and professors within Germany. No wonder 
they fell over like straw men before the Nazi god. They had 
been saturated with the spiritualism of the ruling classes, and 
were powerless before the eruption of a similar spiritualism 
from below.* They were accustomed to obey a spiritual leader 
implicitly, The various leaders of the aristocratic movements 
had always demanded ‘immeasurable veneration’ from their 
followers. 

There were little churches around Feuerbach, Strauss, the 
young Hegelians, Wagner, the romantic materialists, Biichner 
and Moleschott, around Ernst Haeckel, Stefan George, Hous- 
ton Stewart Chamberlain, Nietzsche, Rilke and Giinther. 
They were prepared for totalitarianism in the sociological 
ferment and the spiritual, psychological milieu of these little 
secular congregations, They had. always begun by finding 
their special political salvation leader either in the under- 
ground or among their own number, and next they found 
the necessary political and financial connections. In exactly 
the same way Hitler made his debut in the salons of Bruck- 
mann and Hanfstaengel in Munich. The often ostentatious 
rejection of the political and the common in these little 
churches, their conservatism and aestheticism, were fraudu- 
lent. They favoured an affected air of disdain for the things 
of the world, but in reality they were tortured by their lust 
for power and their yearning for the ‘historical hour’, which 
they did not want to miss. 

The growth ‘of the surrogate churches in the nineteenth 
century was partly a reflection of the miserable condition 
of orthodox theology and ritual. The church proper was re- 
placed by the opera, the concert hall and the theatre. In the 
theatre the dialectic of being and appearance was played 
out, and in the concert hall, especially after Mendelssohn 
rediscovered Bach, oratorios and Masses were included in 


* The reader is urged to study Gottfried Benn’s letter to Alexan- 
der Lernet-Holenia in the Neue Zeitung of 18 October 1952. Not 
one element in the romantic attack on the West is missing in 
Benn’s letter. It is a depressing comment on the contemporary Ger- 
man intelligentsia. 
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concert performances. These religions were opiates not only 
for the people, but also for the upper classes, the educated 
and the middle class.23 After 1848 natural science, tech- 
nology, economics and the struggle for power among nations 
pushed themselves into the foreground as additional nar- 
cotics. They offered to release men from the pressure of not 
knowing about first and last things. Salvation was attainable 
by means of work and struggle. The two languages began to 
draw sharply away from each other. The language of the 
inner life separated from the language of science, which 
moved closer to mathematics. The language of the inner 
life was refined and differentiated by the poets. It helped to 
articulate the psychic underground and to heal it. 

The poets of the nineteenth century had a lofty and pre- 
carious position between the priest and the physician. Very 
often they saw more deeply than either because they suf- 
fered and felt more. They were on the whole supported by a 
type of physician who had literary sympathies. Ringseis, 
Carus, Freud, Adler and Jung were all physicians with a 
strong admixture of poet and spiritual preacher. They com- 
bined the languages of art and science in the jargon of 
psychologists, psychoanalysts and depth psychologists. The 
great romantic physicians (Carus’s Psyche is their classic 
standard work) and their disciples, the historical physicians, 
who investigated the psychic underground of primordial 
peoples (Bachofen’s studies of matriarchs, Rhode’s history 
of Greek religion), developed a peculiar combination of his- 
torical research, gnosis and therapy. Freud and Jung are the 
last great representatives of the romantic school.25 Their 
psychological explanations of the Oedipus-complex and of 
the class-struggle between the superstructure and the un- 
derground in the individual ran parallel to the efforts of the 
poets to describe the conflicts between fathers and sons and 
to the analyses of the class struggle by the sociologists. All 
three groups were in contact with the concrete historical 
situation. 

From this point of view, we can see Freud historically as a 
brilliant but one-sided inventory of Vienna and of the dilapi- 
dated late baroque cosmos of the sacred monarchy. ‘The 
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same appraisal applies to Schnitzler, Kafka and Hitler in their 
respective dimensions. What was common to all of the ro- 
mantic physicians* was the total immanence of the world, 
the identity of God and devil, god and evil. After about 
1880 all romantic disguises of Christian and humanist origin 
were cast aside. The techniques for the treatment of the 
psyche were scientifically developed and partially severed 
from the old magical practices, although the drive to control 
the soul remained. It was still gnostic wisdom despite the 
trappings of science and technology and in time the magic 
began to seep back into the psycho-analytical approach, 
which led C. G. Jung to a deepened understanding of the 
crumbling archaic foundation of peoples and religion, He 
began to admire exotic, Far Eastern psychic techniques (like 
Zen-Buddhism) and to an identification of God and the 
devil.2* The romantic magic circle had closed. 

The central European in the second half of the nineteenth 
century tried to counteract this long and conscious alienation 
of man from his underground by an increasing emphasis on 
work. Work was the one remaining way of establishing con- 
tact with things. Magic and sacramental contact with them 
was no longer possible after the collapse of the archaic so- 
ciety. The workday abolished Sunday. Work destroyed cult 
and leisure and it took their place. From the eighth to the 
eighteenth centuries, at least in Catholic countries, people 
had the ability, the joy and the strength to observe up to 
150 holidays a year. That ability now disappeared. The 
new worker of the nineteenth century was the scientist or 
the manufacturer who continued working after his employees 
went home. Sundays or holid#ys were no more. Work was 
contact with things, The preparation of a new economic 
campaign against competition made possible a new commu- 
nication of man with reality, matter and things. But this 
communication was closed to the masses. They were unable 


* And to Novalis, who had seen the green eyes of nothingness 
shimmer through the underground. Novalis dissolved God into a 
mathematical formula: God is sometimes 1.00, sometimes 7; and 
sometimes 0, 
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to make such contact. They were wretched and hopeless and 
there was no one to help them. 

Friedrich Engels was the man who made Marx aware of 
this misery, and brought him the perturbing message of the 
English underground. He was the son of a merchant from 
Barman and grew up in a pietistic environment. Like K. Ph. 
Moritz and Nietzsche he sought to break the bonds of the 
religious environment of his childhood. He joined the Left 
Hegelians in Berlin and after bitter disputes with his father 
(the typical father-son tragedy of the nineteenth century), 
he left for England as a merchant. How different and how 
similar to Hamann’s was Engels’s experience of the English 
underground! Engels’s The Condition of the Working Class 
in England was entirely within the pietist tradition.27 He be- 
lieved that he had been emancipated from his ‘philosophical 
pride’ and his German solipsism by looking at the earthly 
Hell in England. At the same time the purgation released 
his historical prophetic powers. Engels described this Hell 
because he envisaged the Last Judgment and the social 
revolution as immediately imminent.?% Paradoxically, the fan- 
tastic quality of Engels’s spiritualism sharpened his capacity 
to see the material conditions. In this sense both Engels and 
Marx met Berdyaev’s challenge to Christian thinkers nearly 
100 years later: that they should at long last consider mate- 
rial affairs as intellectual, even as spiritual problems. 

Engels’s description of Manchester, the greatest industrial 
city of the world in his day, excels Dante’s descriptions of 
Hell. This new Hell destroyed the validity of the old Hell 
and thus the entire hierarchical cosmos of old Europe. He 
described rivers of dirt and dung and the bodies of dead 
children. The workers were forced to eat rotten meat and 
maggoty groceries, for which they paid usurous prices, Engels 
collected reports from ministers, doctors, Tories and Whigs, 
and illustrated them by drawings from the Times. The 
workers were used ‘as mere material, as objects . . . a society 
dissolved into atoms no longer cares what happens to them’.2® 
The workers destroyed each other in their fierce competition. 
There were great crises every five years. According to a re- 
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port of the Poor Law Commissioners there were one and a 
half million ‘superfluous’ persons in England and Wales. 

Engels presented the world with a picture of the under- 
ground in a literal sense. He described how ‘women and 
children have to carry coal crawling on their hands and 
knees . . . chains go through their legs which tie them to 
the coal cars’.30 Engels saw something else on his descent 
into Hell. “The workers speak other dialects, have other ideas 
and images, other customs and moral principles than the 
bourgeoisie. They are two nations, more truly separate than 
race could ever have made them.*! The authentic shock of 
this experience made Engels a materialist. Salvation for the 
masses in such terrible suffering could only be accomplished 
through a union of theory and practice, will and action. His 
materialism was the product of his lofty spiritualism. 

Marx’s initial concept of materialism differed from Engels. 
Originally it had no economic connotation. It referred to the 
objective reality of men and things. “The first formulation of 
historical materialism as a “naturalistic humanism” was de- 
termined by a critique which took anthropological nature 
as its point of departure instead of the absolute spirit.’8? 
Marx was a deeper spiritualist than the compromising Hegel, 
who was a kind of neo-Carolingian court theologian. Hegel’s 
attempt to know and to justify all things seemed to Marx to 
be the grossest sort of materialism. Marx said: ‘Hegel takes 
his point of departure from the state and makes man into 
the objectified state; democracy takes man as its point of 
departure and turns the state into the objectified man.’ To 
Marx democracy was the new socialist society, the community 
of brethren, in which the ecgnomy would be administered 
in humane terms. The fraternal members of the society are 
no longer estranged from their labour and all share in the 
holy communion of free work. 

Within the new society, the worker is no longer alienated 
from his nature as a man. A proper relationship among men 
and between men and objects has been achieved. Marx 
saw that the bourgeoisie did not suffer through alienation 
because they imagined that they controlled it. He defined 
the concept first in his report of 1842 on the debates over 
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the Prussian law concerning the theft of wood.%4 He saw that 
wood (as a fetish, as a ‘thing in itself’) had become the 
judge over man whose human, social and political relation to 
it was neglected. ‘If therefore the wood and the wood- 
owner as such were to legislate, the laws would not differ 
except for the geographical point from which and the lan- 
guage in which they were given. This abominable material- 
ism, this sin against the Holy Ghost of nations and mankind, 
is an immediate consequence of that doctrine which the 
Prussian Staats-Zeitung is always preaching to the legislator, 
namely to think of the wood and the forest, and never to 
see a particular concrete problem politically, that is, in the 
context of the whole reason and morality of the state . . .85 

Marx was concerned with the ‘transparency’, as he put it, 
of the social relations of man. In a proper social order men 
would be related to objects humanly and they would make 
them for use and not for gain. Before such an attitude is 
possible, man, who has been made into an object and 
estranged from himself, must be transformed into the natural 
man, whom we see primarily as a fellow human being. The 
social order of proletarian socialism was a remarkable unio 
mystica of the Aristotelian polis and the community of 
brethren of the Enthusiasts. Marx wanted to change objects 
into sacraments of man. Sacrament, that is sacrae rei signum, 
meant signs leading to the salvation of man. It was for this 
reason that Marx wanted to expose the ‘fetish-character’ of 
commodities in modern society as a false sacramentality. He 
wrote: “A commodity is therefore a mysterious thing, simply 
because in it the social character of men’s labour appears to 
them as an objective character stamped upon the product 
of that labour; because the relation of the producers to the 
sum total of their own labour is presented to them as a social 
relation, existing not between themselves, but between the 
products of their labour. This is the reason why the products 
of labour become commodities, social things whose qualities 
are at the same time perceptible and imperceptible by the 
senses . . . There (in the world of commodities), there is a 
definite social relation between men that assumes in their 
eyes the fantastic form of a relation between things.’3¢ 
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Within the confines of such a study as this, it is obviously 
impossible to go into detail in the treatment of a personality 
of such incredible complexity as that of Karl Marx. In the 
successor to this volume, which will be exclusively devoted 
to the nineteenth century, I hope to try to do justice to Marx. 
Under these circumstances I have confined myself to point- 
ing out several themes which must be pursued if a compre- 
hensive intellectual history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century is ever to be written. The first task is clearly to follow 
the process by which Marx’s ideas became the dogmas of 
the new Marxist world church. The historian must study the 
relations between the Marxist mass parties of old Europe and 
the small Enthusiast communities of genuine Marxists. These 
relations are of a great complexity and interest especially for 
a history of ideas. Among their ramifications was the appear- 
ance of Marx-scholars, devotees of Marxist literature, Marxist 
physicians and historical scholars, The big Marxist parties, 
like their contemporary liberal and national antagonists, were 
a strange mixture of class interests, ancient anticlerical and 
clerical resentments, They were filled with emotions which 
had not been digested and equally with the apprehensions 
and aspirations of different nonconformist groups. The awk- 
ward mixture of heterogeneous elements in all these parties 
explains their impotence when they actually gained power. 
It also explains why the strongest and most active groups and 
persons within them were the most susceptible to dictator- 
ships from the left or the right. Dictatorships appealed to 
their genuine dynamic element, the Enthusiast underground. 
It follows that the experience of salvation which drove the 
mass party was intimately tied. to the question of leadership. 
It was logical that similar forces in the non-socialist parties 
would show similar tendencies. German history provides 
numerous and striking examples: the enthusiasm for Bis- 
marck, the entente between the German Social-Democratic 
party and Kaiser Wilhelm n, and the patriotism of all parties 
in 1914. Is it surprising that the grandsons of all these parties 
of the nineteenth century sincerely received the ‘Fuehrer’ as 
the fulfiller of their aspirations? 

Another fascinating area is the relationship between Marx 
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and the Enthusiasts of the far left. Marx had to fight his own 
progeny as Luther had been forced to do, and for similar 
reasons. Marx hated utopian socialism, which perverted the 
marriage of riches and their owner into a universal prostitu- 
tion of the community; it changed avarice into envy. In this 
communism, he believed the degradation of man became 
manifest in the degradation of woman. “Ihe immediate, nat- 
ural and necessary relationship among human beings is the 
relationship of man to woman. . . The whole culture of man 
may be evaluated in terms of this relationship.’$7 It is not 
entirely irrelevant to point out that Marx was happily married 
while most romantics and idealistic philosophers between 
Friedrich Schlegel and Max Scheler were on the whole ex- 
tremely ambivalent about women and sex. 

Marx distinguished his brand of communism from the com- 
munism of the Enthusiasts as “genuine appropriation of the 
human essence by and for man ... This communism as 
perfect naturalism is equal to humanism, as perfect humanism 
equal to naturalism; it is the true dissolution of the conflict 
among men and between nature and man, the true dissolu- 
tion of the conflict between existence and essence, between 
objectivity and self-activity, between freedom and necessity, 
between individual and species. Man is the solved riddle of 
history and knows himself as this solution.’®* The sources of 
the new communion between man and society and between 
man and objects can be found in the Anabaptist ideology of 
the community of brethren. This is clear in the following pas- 
sage: “Material, immediately tangible private property, is the 
material tangible expression of alienated human life. Its 
movement—production and consumption—is the tangible reve- 
lation of the movement of all previous production, that is 
the actualization of the reality of man. Religion, family, state, 
law, morality, art, science, etc. are but specific manners of 
production and partake of its general law.’® What Marx and 
modern communism after him really wanted was to restore 
the relationship of things in the archaic society by a con- 
sciously elaborated production of these relations. The ‘plan’ 
took the place of the increasingly declining functional system 
of archaic society. The positive abolition of private property, 
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as a form of appropriation of human life, was therefore the 
positive abolition of all alienation. 

This human society is the new church of man who re- 
deems himself, Before the Eucharist, the priest prays: 
‘Through Him (Christ) create Thou, O Lord, perpetually 
those gifts, sanctify, quicken, bless and grant them to us.’ 
Correspondingly in Marx’s society, the new man, the worker, 
creates himself in his works and in his history. He calls him- 
self back from a state of surrender and estrangement to the 
communion with all men and things of the world. ‘I be- 
seech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, wholly acceptable 
unto God which is your reasonable service. And be not con- 
formed to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind . . .” (Rom. I. 1-2). Renewing the world de- 
mands sacrifices. The new man of Marxian Society makes 
such sacrifices by rejecting the old world of sin. The worker 
emancipates himself from his estranged ego and ‘puts on a 
new man’ in work for the Party, as a cell of the new society. 
The transformation of the world and the transformation of 
man is seen as a unity. It is no mere accident that the only 
sentence that the Soviet Constitution has in common with the 
old Gospel is the passage from Paul: ‘that if any would not 
work, neither should he eat’. (II. 3. 10). 

Inspired democracy, as Marx saw it, was the offspring of 
the French Revolution, The Jacobin communities of Enthu- 
siasts were conscious parricides. They founded the com- 
munity of brethren and of fraternity and liquidated the 
thousand-year-old superiority of the king-father, of the priest- 
father and the pope-father. The father was the symbol of 
transcendence, the image 6 God on earth. Providence, 
dominion, order, transcendence, legitimacy and personal rela- 
tion to God, were rooted in recognition of the father. The 
concept of the sovereign people was born of parricide. It was 
based on the execution of the king, who stood both for God 
the Father and for the paternal society of old Europe. 
Fraternité was the communion of the ‘equal’ which replaced 
the participation in something higher mediated by the 
Father.49 ‘True fraternity exists only among innocents.’ The 
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killing of the father was an attempt to achieve total innocence 
and to deny any kind of original sin which after all is trans- 
mitted through sonship: ‘sociologically original sin was felt 
as the guilt of sonship. The eternal Father was replaced by 
the mother, la Mére-Patrie.’* 

The revolutionary brethren wanted to gain their innocence 
through the new mother. This was an event of tremendous 
significance. A matriarchy was set up in which might re- 
placed dominion. Dominion had existed from the time of 
Homer to the early nineteenth century. Lords had always 
marked it out by their borders, intermediate spaces and dis- 
tinctions and their distances. In this sense the magical at- 
tempts of Burgundy and Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries to create distance through their court ceremonial 
were signs of the decadence of the old idea of dominion. The 
Spanish court propped up its crumbling dominion by exhibit- 
ing itself as a spectacle before the mass of the unhallowed 
people, Dominion was based on the old reasoning, i.e. male 
reason. The ‘thing in itself’ was an expression of magic and 
anxiety. 

In Russia, the struggle over dominion took an unusual 
form, The Russians have always believed in the powers of 
“Mother Earth’ and by comparison with the West have never 
taken the bad ‘little Father’, the Czar, very seriously. During 
the nineteenth century, Russian Enthusiasm became political 
rather than religious, and it soon transformed the ancient 
Faith in the land into a motherland, the holy Russia. The 
people became in its eyes a holy people, oppressed and 
downtrodden by the little fathers. The total degradation of 
the father was celebrated in Dostoevsky’s Brothers Karama- 
zov. Stalin often spoke of the masses as the ‘mother’ of the 
Bolshevik party, from which it draws its strength. 

The revolt of the brethren was equally as important as the 
exaltation of the mother. The brother-man who became in- 
dependent took over the task of fulfilling the petitions of 
the Lord’s Prayer. ‘Our Father who art in heaven’ became 
“Our power which is on earth’; ‘hallowed be Thy name’ be- 
came the aspiration of the citizen to exalt his own name in 
society. “Thy kingdom come’ became ‘our duty’ ‘to build the 
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kingdom’; “Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven’ be- 
came the demand to spur on the will to the highest possible 
accomplishments. “Give us this day our daily bread’ com- 
mitted the politicians to guarantee freedom and bread (the 
motto of the Nazi Vélkischen Beobachter.) ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us’ be- 
came laissez-faire, laissez passer, and it meant that the 
brethren were prepared to accept the terrifying burden of 
absolying themselves from sin. Poets and writers played a 
key role as the mediators in this self-absolution. Remission of 
sin was never enough, because the brethren could not be 
certain that their absolution worked. They had to have cer- 
tainty, if only to quiet their own anxieties, so they set up an 
inner inquisition. Each member of society was called upon 
to take over functions formerly reserved to absolute govern- 
ments and to condemn everything which deviated from their 
canons of acceptable behaviour or thought.* 

In their militant organization, the ‘Party’, the brethren es- 
tablished themselves in tribunals and declared that the Last 
Judgment was seated in permanent session. “Deliver us from 
evil’ was the plea that crowned this secular arrogance. The 
brother-man demanded security. The state was to be the 
total insurance company against illness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, etc. Next he demanded salvation and deliverance 
from evil from the physician, politician, artisan and beauti- 
cian as brethren of the democratic salvational community 
singled out to perform their particular jobs. He set up his 
new icons and saints in the earthly paradise: movie stars and 
beauty queens with their angelic faces. The angelic child- 
woman or ideally handsome’fian of the movies guaranteed 
at least a vicarious participation in the fulfilment of all the 
wishes of the brothers in the new Heaven on earth, The high 
festivals of God the Father and of his Son began to be trans- 
formed into the festivals of brothers, which had to be cele- 
brated daily lest salvation on earth be lost. The joy of Easter 


* American communities have a long tradition of social inquisi- 
tion, which is not surprising in view of the importance in American 
history of congregations and committees of inspired democrats. 
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Day was present every day and men celebrated it in the 
cathedrals of light of the movie industry. 

The citizen of the fatherland established himself as the 
Easter-man who reconciles (God and man) himself as in the 
gospel according to St Matthew, “All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth, Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.’ (xxviii. 18-19). The new trinity of 
the brethren under the name of ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’ 
took over the duty to spread the Gospel given by the old 
Father-Trinity. And with armies, trade and UNESCO, it has 
undertaken missionary work among the infidels, i.e., peoples 
not yet democratized, The Easter-man has risen to the cries 
of triumph of inspired democrats everywhere. With his flam- 
ing sword, he has gone forth to do battle on every continent 
with the old powers of dominion. Nations of Easter-men have 
arisen and have thrown off the shackles of imperialism, 
colonialism and foreign domination. The communities of in- 
spired brothers have risen from the slumber of death and be- 
come nations.* 

The perfect citizen of our times is supposed to co-operate 
in a hundred societies, functions, committees, assignments 
and associations. Participation has been strongly cultivated in 
the USA and the USSR—both unions of inspired communities 
of brethren of Western or Eastern stamp. In both countries, 
the individual must co-operate because his physical and spiri- 
tual presence is needed to complete the ritual activity. His 
speech and action with that of all the other members establish 
salvation in all the communions. The modern man tries to 
solve the paradox of simultaneously being an all-giving father 
and an all-demanding, perpetually rebellious son. He attacks 


* The national mythology of the Slavs and North Italians—an 
ancient fertile soil of sectarianism—about the ‘prison of nations’ that 
was old Austria, this last refuge of the old sacred dominion, re- 
flected this new Easter mm English and American Enthusiasts, 
from Seton-Watson to Gullick, swith a correct historical sense were 
from the outset emotionally involved with this ‘democracy’ and 
supported it energetically. On the sentimentality of A.J.P, Taylor, 
one of England’s leading historians see Hans Kohn’s article in Der 
Monat, June 1952. 
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his lusts and concupiscence, over-stimulates his imagination 
and is deeply perturbed because he cannot give himself eve- 
rything that he has promised. The schizophrenia of the mod- 
ern scholar, educated man or politician arises from this 
Faustian daring. Klaus Fuchs, the atom spy, is a classic exam- 
ple of modern schizophrenia. These men are torn by the ex- 
istence of barbaric drives and highly civilized controls, and by 
the impossibility of being ‘God the Father’ and ‘Son of Man’ 
at once, 

When the tension becomes unbearable, the brothers cry 
out for a superfather and he hears them. Terrible dictators 
arise who degrade them to a servile, guilt-ridden sonship of 
slavery and they surrender to be sacrificed in ghastly ways 
by a new father Abraham. The dictator restores order. He 
rights the cosmos from which dominion again emerges. He 
divides the heavens from the earth and tears apart the forces 
from above and below which have mingled so disastrously. 
Thousands suffer and die, until he completes his work. Eu- 
rope’s reactionaries saw this possibility long ago. Baron Seil- 
ligre worked out the problem in the 1920’s and showed 
exactly what symptoms the poison of Enthusiasm was pro- 
ducing in the democracies of Europe.” 

Within the new societies of Europe, there was the problem 
of converting the theory of the community of brethren into 
practice. What would replace the archaic society, which 
through centuries, millennia even, had sheltered the masses? 
In its strict, sacral commitments, it had regulated the society 
of men. Its clans, villages, noble-feudal societies and political 
cities were communities of the living and the dead, of those 
who were strong in bringing salvation (maidens, priests, wise 
women) and of those deficient in saving strength. It housed 
the things and tools of its world, and settled the places where 
men worked and worshipped. The cow and the wheel, the 
house and the sword, cradle, loom and grave of the fathers, 
spade and ploughshare and bodily ornaments, were all co- 
ordinated and mutually adjusted in a rhythm which contained 
the whole of life from the song of the reapers and the melody 
of the fishermen to the high canticle, dedicated to God, the 
departed and the ancestors. 
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Archaic society, strictly speaking, knew neither masses nor 
matter. It had no such concepts as modern working hours or 
leisure time, which together atomize our lives, There was no 
mass-man, because there were no individuals or single mem- 
bers of society. The archaic world consisted instead of per- 
sons, who belonged to clans and confederacies, and who 
spoke a language which was bound to traditional norms. They 
were intimately related to their living and dead, saints and 
sinners and to their work, duties, things and homes. When 
others made demands on them or when they faced changes 
in their surroundings, they reacted in ways which were many 
thousands of years old. They were secure in an inheritance of 
countless experiences of suffering, sacrifice, misfortune, fail- 
ure and success. Archaic society was tough and durable, be- 
cause it had an infinite capacity to accept things as they 
came. It took its joys and sorrows and never doubted that 
they were meaningful. As a sign of acceptance, they gave in 
return. Ritual and tradition fixed the amounts to be given in 
return for favours, but they also gave freely because ancient 
wisdom taught that it was better to give superiors and powers 
their due than to wait until they took what they wanted. 

Although men were bound in archaic society to certain 
types of norms, they were not slaves. The faithful and confi- 
dential relationship which they enjoyed in relation to the 
persons and objects in their environment allowed them con- 
siderable latitude in behaviour. The ancient community had 
a certain arbitrary, almost anarchic freedom, which gave it 
great power to resist natural and man-made calamities, It 
was organic and could bend as reeds do in a high wind.* 
Nothing was prescribed by laws or fixed by codes; everything 
was sheltered in ‘custom’ and ‘old rights’, In their respective 
spheres the customs allowed a much greater latitude than 
modern legal society can begin to comprehend. Modern so- 
ciety is constructed out of prohibitions and compulsory de- 


* This is not the organic society of European conservatism. I do 
not regard it as an ideal but merely as a statement of fact. The 
organic society of European reactionary thinking is actually far 
more radical and totalitarian than the ideas of true revolutionaries, 
who usually reflect real organic attitudes of archaic society, 
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mands, which are all more or less abstract and which offer 
far less freedom for good cheer and happiness than the 
customs of the old world did. It was easier to laugh and sing 
and dance in the old society, because people were tied to 
each other by flexible, tangible bands. Men could be cheerful 
in the fields, because they trusted nature. They knew that 
everything in the world and the world above was animated. 
As Walther von der Vogelweide called his walking stick Herr 
Stock, so they gave names to cows, trees and objects. A 
few names for houses and the names of boats are all that 
remain of the old world. Everything else has been stripped 
of its living dignity and reduced to mere matter. 

Two characteristics marked the ancient community’s 
healthy relationship to its environment: a strong natural 
sense of colour and form and a highly developed communal 
memory. When the industrial revolution invaded the village, 
the people very soon lost their sense of colours and forms. 
The local handicrafts began to disappear and the fine regard 
for design which had been part of their houses and tools died 
out. The marvellously firm colour compositions of the local 
folk costumes (Pyrenees, Alps, Balkan and Tartar) were also 
conspicuous manifestations of the communion of man in his 
community with nature and things. Inorganic and unsuitable 
houses were placed in the midst of the village. Girls lost the 
firm taste for what is beautiful in the forms and colours of 
their wardrobes. At the same time the people lost their 
memory. With the decay of archaic society the power of 
memory waned in a few years. The fading of the songs, epics, 
fairytales, and magic words from memory was accompanied 
by the extinction of political gnd religious responsibility. This 
has been going on all over the world during the last thirty 
years, The African miner who returns to his tribe in the bush 
feels himself as remote from the ancient tribal society and 
its collective spirit as the European peasant lad returning 
from war or from work in the big city. The art and literature 
of modern Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
have been little more than hopeful attempts to replace the 
waning sense of colours and forms of archaic society. Ad- 
yertising and propaganda have been sent to fill the void in 
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village and town life. Their false fashions and artificial colours 
are supposed to replace the real colours of the people, just 
as party programmes and totalitarian ideologies are supposed 
to restore the fascination and power of the ancient cults. 

In an era when all the myths and intellectual systems of 
the previous millennium were being denied by those who had 
been their defenders, and when the archaic unity of the peo- 
ple was also rapidly decaying, the masses appeared.*® But 
there was no one left to care for them except the sects, a few 
nonconformist individuals in higher society and the Left. The 
Left as a party was constituted at the very moment when 
the Left, the unconscious, the mark of woman, burst the an- 
cient taboos and took new forms in the first psychological 
writings (Stendhal, Leopardi) and in romanticism, The col- 
our of the underground was red, the colour of blood; its 
other shade was brown, the colour of the peasants in the 
middle ages. As a reaction to the Left, a new Right appeared 
which was the decadent form of the baroque. Arrogantly it 
claimed to put all things in right order, to know what was 
right, and to do it. By this very claim (of which its individual 
representatives were not always fully conscious) it suc- 
cumbed to the same false magic as the Left. Its colour was 
black. It shoved aside the old clerical hierarchy and set up a 
much more terrible one of its own. It was a new clergy of 
lay-prelates who wanted to conquer the world. (Gerarchia 
was the name of the leading organ of Fascism). 

Once the archaic idea of the tool was destroyed, men 
turned to a new god who is able to do anything: the machine. 
With its help, men could easily and quickly take hold of 
matter. The machine-gun was invented in 1861 (Gatling); 
the film in 1864 (Ducos); in 1866 the Siemens Dynamo; in 
1867 dynamite (Nobel), And in 1870 Charcot employed 
hypnosis in psychopathology. These inventions have to be 
seen in the same context. The underground of man and of 
the universe could be put to work by means of these inven- 
tions, New and refined techniques of killing were developed. 
Film, especially in its perfection as sound film, has killed 
more people than the machine-gun. It penetrates into those 
dimensions which resist the outside world and opens the un- 
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conscious. It lets out all the deepest lusts and together with 
radio makes man into a primitive natural being. His loutish 
eye and his loutish ear have become one sense organ. The 
mouth and anus have merged as in the unicellular organisms. 
The comprehension of values has been radically destroyed, 
but the desecrated eye and ear are taking bitter vengeance, 
A rapid dehumanization has been pushed into motion: tele- 
killing, tele-acting (through the machines of great organiza- 
tions, apparatus of industry and of the state) tele-vision, tele- 
travelling. All these things destroy vital measurements, that 
nearness and distance in which men realize their own iden- 
tities. Long-distance travelling at great speeds dehumanizes 
the travellers. Look at the faces and read the speeches and 
scribblings of world reporters and eternal attenders of con- 
gresses who career around the shrunken orb—the old Mother 
Earth—in planes. They live in standardized hotels and talk, 
write, report and make politics about Korea, Berlin, South 
American Indians, central European intellectuals, etc. 

The inability to handle matter rightly had been vaguely 
sensed by the scientists in the nineteenth century, but by no 
man more acutely than Carl von Clausewitz. Both Engels 
and Lenin saw that Clausewitz’s book, On War, was an at- 
tempt to arrive at a new idea of matter. Clausewitz saw war 
as a human activity, which he compared to trade, ‘which is 
also a conflict of human interests’ and politics, which he 
saw as a form of trade.‘* It is ironic that one must turn to 
Marx, the theorist of the class struggle, and Clausewitz, the 
theorist of war, to find a genuine humanity and concern for 
the real problems of the age.* The idealist philosophers and 
liberal apostles of humanity, were totally unaware of the 
nature of the great changes which the industrial revolution 
had made in European society. Similarly, atheist poets and 


*Tt was absolutely characteristic of the nineteenth century that 
Clausewitz, the philosopher of political war, should have been 
twisted by Moltke and Ludendorff into the apostle of total war. 
Clausewitz wanted to understand war, which was a reality of hu- 
man existence, in human terms, The Enthusiast Ludendorff wrote: 
‘War is the highest expression of a people's will to live. Politics 
must always be subordinate to the conduct of war.’ Erich Luden- 
dorff, Vom totalen Krieg, Berlin, 1935, p. 20. 
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thinkers often knew more about God than the theologians, 
and some creative artists knew more about matter and how 
it could be mastered than many technicians. Time was not 
mastered by those who ran with it, by the successful ones 
and the moderns, but by a few solitary thinkers, artists and 
saints. Space was not mastered by the economists, the military 
and political leaders. They merely ruled or brutally subdued 
it. But toward the end of the age, a few inspired architects 
rediscovered it. They remembered that being, building and 
decorating are intimately connected. ‘The continuous space’ 
of Wright, the ‘flowing space of Mies van der Rohe’, the en- 
deavour of Gropius ‘to keep the connection between interior 
space and universal space’,‘® all these tendencies show not 
only enthusiastic or romantic residual elements, but also 
something new and different. To the modern architect, mat- 
ter is no longer a dark, red, brown underground which has 
to be overcome and overpowered. The new builders are not 
trying to conquer it by constructing shimmering castles on 
the heights, baroque monasteries, and baroque intellectual 
systems. They feel no need to wrestle with the material world 
and to force it down like a primeval giant, as the romantics 
did in their crypts and graves. They see matter instead as 
bright, transparent space, unfolding and confirming man’s 
spiritual powers. 

While the artists and solitary thinkers struggled to grasp 
the new reality, the Churches tried to pretend that nothing 
had happened. They failed to care for the masses and for 
matter, and lost any formative influence upon them. As they 
lost their influence, they succumbed to the times and lost 
their language as well. The language of the Christian lost its 
credibility and ultimately degenerated into a kind of festive 
decoration for weddings, funerals, cremations and patriotic 
affairs, It was programme music, and nothing more. Christian 
preaching fell on deaf ears, and when people listened it did 
infinitely more damage to the spirit than all the anti-Christian 
and anti-Church tracts, lectures and laws. This applied 
particularly to the ‘Christian’ preachers, poets and writers 
important in their times. They had only a poetical, an imag- 
inary relation to Faith, ‘as did Kierkegaard himself per- 
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haps.“° For many, as for Friedrich Schlegel, religion was 
less a means of salvation and redemption than a means of 
knowledge. Schlegel ‘was not satisfied with its truths, but 
studied God and the effects of God in himself.’47 Protestant- 
ism failed because it trusted the times too much. It mixed 
up eschatological time and modernity, holy spirit and egotis- 
tic spirit, holiness and genius. Catholicism failed because it 
mistrusted the times too much. It suppressed even its best 
thinkers, if they dared to approach this unexplored territory. 

Protestantism may truly claim many of the cultural and 
scientific accomplishments of the nineteenth century. It 
poured itself out into these achievements in a truly magnani- 
mous and lavish manner. As in every form of secularization, 
it ran a great risk in confronting the world directly. Its failure 
lay not in its attitude as such but in its inability to prevent 
the steady dilution of its Christian message. The old Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, and pietists sheltered themselves in tight 
ecclesiastical castles, from which they angrily looked out on 
the Jand which had become pagan. They trusted in God’s 
wrath to right the wrongs of their day. The sons of these 
superintendents, generals and pastors left the fortresses. They 
wanted to marry the spirit of the time to the Bible, to re- 
lease ‘the historical Christ’ from the letters of falsified gospels 
and to link the heritage of the Enthusiasts, their own tradi- 
tions and the human rights of the French Revolution with 
science and the critical historiography of the nineteenth 
century. a 

The ambiguous relationship of Protestant theology to the 
age can be seen in the work of Schleiermacher (1768-1834). 
His basic view was that ‘dogmatic theology is the study of 
the relationship of an age to a given doctrine prevailing in a 
Christian church’.*® The hunt for the spirit of the times be- 
gan in earnest. Protestant thinkers rushed to find the con- 
cordance of theology and the spirit of the age. They syn- 
chronized their watches by the hour, and followed every 
report from the front in the newspapers. Schleiermacher's 
doctrinal teaching was a very subtle attempt to combine 
pantheism with Christianity, and his personality was a blend 
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of professor, patriot, writer and citizen.* He fascinated the 
whole nineteenth century. ‘His name has been established 
forever, perhaps his like will never be born again’ declared 
Leopold von Ranke after Schleiermacher’s death in 1834. But 
Schleiermacher was reborn. His spirit was reborn a thousand 
times with just the same special blend of characteristics. He 
was the model for countless writers, professors and theolo- 
gians of the nineteenth century. As late as 1907 he was called 
‘Schleiermacher, the Church Father of the nineteenth cen- 
tury’ and it was in 1924 before a serious attack on him by 
Brunner was made. As late as 1946 Karl Barth confessed: 
‘No one can say today whether we have really overcome him, 
or whether in spite of the loud and radical protest against 
him we are still children of his century.” 

Sentimental religiosity and patrotic piety were strongly in- 
fluenced by Schleiermacher, as was cultural humanism, He 
began the movement of radical Hegelian theologians, who 
exposed God as a pseudomorphosis of man, He was the first 
of the Bible critics to dissolve the Gospel into a mixture of 
different texts, interpolations and falsifications. He and his 
disciples wanted to show that the elements of Christianity 
were already there before Christ, and that the early myths 
of the Orient were philosophically clearer and religiously 
more eloquent than the accounts of creation and the end of 
the world in either the Old or the New Testaments. From 
Schleiermacher’s time to the present in theological studies, 
Protestant ministers have carefully separated their scientific 
consciences from the religious faith on which they had been 
brought up. In many of them, the feelings against the 
minister-father caused them to change from preachers of the 
word of God to writers, instructors, or scientists. 

The honour and distress, grace and historical destiny of 
Protestantism are committed to the continuation of this de- 
bate and of this kind of research. To these tasks belongs the 


* He once compared the redemptive activity of Christ with the 
establishment of bourgeois society, in which the individual goes un- 
der in order that ‘new persons, namely citizens’ may issue forth. 
This was a good account of the process in the development of in- 
spired democracy. . 
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awareness of the historical place of the biblical documents 
within the cosmos of the spiritual continents and world 
religions. Such an awareness is especially significant at this 
moment when European Christendom is moving forward into 
the One World. Its experiences, talents and gifts must be 
tested, proven, changed and purified. The work of textual 
criticism in the edition of the Bible must be carried on. The 
investigation of the age in which primitive Christianity was 
born is vital to an understanding of the Church, as is the 
compilation of a history of dogma, free of the resentments 
of the Enthusiasts and the orthodox, and of ideologies of the 
religious underground. This problem has been extensively 
discussed by Harnack, Dilthey, Troeltsch and M. Werner. 
We need more preliminary studies leading to an Histoire 
Spirituelle of Christianity, a true ‘intellectual history of Eu- 
rope’, in which the interplay of the Christian denominations 
and confessions will be described. 

A true spiritual history of Europe presupposes collabora- 
tion with Catholics, and members of the Eastern churches. 
It requires men with spiritual discipline and experience of 
the Church, It would involve a new critical reconsideration 
of the basic intentions of the Reformation and how this Refor- 
mation can be continued. From the first post-Lutheran 
generation onward through Leibniz, Goethe, Schleiermacher, 
D. F. Strauss, Feuerbach, Nietzsche up to the present, 
thinkers -have considered themselves consciously or uncon- 
sciously as reformers. The Reformation in that sense never 
ended nor does it give any indication that it is about to end. 

The fate of nineteenth-century Protestantism is important 
from a different point of view. We have suggested that the 
search for the spirit of the age and the anxious attempt to 
correspond to it led Protestantism to turn into secular science, 
culture and civilization. It also turned Christianity into talk. 
After the death of the grand rhetoric, the grand-form and the 
world of the archaic society and the old sacraments, Chris- 
tianity became a free-floating loquaciousness. There are two 


} The purpose of this book has been to supply some marginal 
comments to the great history of the spirit, which is yet to be 
written. 
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fundamental sources for genuine words. They may reflect 
the cosmic world order (as in Homer, the Romans and in 
Catholicism) combining valid essence with valid appearance 
as earthly sacraments, or they can be thrust out of the depths 
of the God-inspired self (as with the prophets, saviours of 
the people, Luther and the Enthusiasts). In the second in- 
stance they are valid as the testimonies of a single individual. 
They express his awakening, his experience and his life. Once 
this inspiration falls from its heights the Sunday sermon, sheer 
religious garrulousness, emerges. The Zeitgeist can take over 
and produce strange hybrid versions of the religion of the in- 
dividual spirit. Under the Nazis, German Protestantism often 
succumbed to this temptation. Luther, Rosenberg, the 
Fuehrer and Protestantism were mixed together, as in the 
early nineteenth century culture, the nation and education 
had become entangled with religion. In an essay written 
during the Nazi era one Protestant theologian wrote that 
‘honest scientific endeavour, real work and a true National 
Socialist community of fighters for law and performance 
mean more than complete agreement in theological ques- 
tions. Life is prior to the intellect, faith prior to ideology. 
Vita magistra theologiae; Christus dominus vitae.’4° Nothing 
was left of Protestant theology. As the writer himself admits, 
his Faith had become an ideology: “Who can deny that our 
interests are closely connected with politics and technology? 
It is impossible to avoid this connection. Anybody who owns 
an automobile knows how much his intellectual life is deter- 
mined by his property.° The Christian Word had become 
part of the small-change of daily life. It was stamped on both 
faces with the symbols of its age and jingled with superficial 
hopes and aspirations. It had no power to impress its own 
character on the age nor to bear witness to it. 

The Roman Catholic Church had its own problems in deal- 
ing with the spirit of the age. It was seized by the terrible 
fear that all the heresies, which it had managed to control 
for over a thousand years, were suddenly free again. This 
inner fear was compounded by the serious blows which the 
temporal position of the papacy suffered between 1798 and 
1870, The French Revolution, the rising tide of Italian-na- 
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tionalism, the growth of Enthusiastic ideologies and the 
intractability of the old Catholic countries combined to create 
a critical situation for the papacy, from which it has only 
recently begun to emerge. 

‘Time’ and the ‘spirit of the time’ were the great shocks 
for Catholicism in the nineteenth century. Just as for Dosto- 
ievsky the ‘spirit of the time’ appeared as Antichrist,51 the 
Roman Catholic Church could only see the evil time of revo- 
lutionaries and sectarians. Ever since Augustine the Church 
had regarded time with suspicion. Augustine’s ‘unchanging 
God’ was enthroned beyond the pernicious and destructive 
times of man. This view had been established over the cen- 
turies by Thomas, by the monastic rejection of time and by 
the contempt for time of natural philosophers and pantheists. 
During the nineteenth century, scholasticism was revived to 
defend the papacy and with it the Thomist attitudes to 
time. Time is bad temporality, Thomas taught. It must be 
overcome by eternity which is always present in the domin- 
ion of the Church: esse corruptibilium non mensuratur 
aeternitate, sed tempore.®? The ‘bad’ time endangers the 
Church, and deprives it of its positions in the world.®* 

Catholicism has offered many sacrifices to its deep but 
unmastered fear of time, among them a good part of the 
intellectual élite between 1830-1950. Lamennais, Déllinger, 
Newman and Lord Acton were either excommunicated or 
silenced.5* Yet these men had begun to answer some of the 
most important questions of our times, and their answers 
were among the most exciting developments in religious 
thinking. A few of their problems were taken up again by 
their successors after they had been condemned, and in a 
few cases even by those who had condemned them. Just as 
the Catholic integralists, who occupied the leading positions 
in the Church, attacked the spirit of the time, Catholic pro- 
gressives unfortunately began to chase after it. There were 
numerous attempts to refurbish Catholicism or even to adapt 
it to Kant, German idealism and other philosophical and 
political tendencies in fashion. There were three crucial con- 
sequences: the modernists were often condemned by Rome; 
they suffered an inner collapse and often lost their own 
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fundamental positions; finally, the great problems, which had 
brought about their downfall, were excluded from further 
discussion within the Church. On its flight from the spirit of 
the times, European Catholicism of the nineteenth century 
lost the élite of the educated, the masses of the bourgeoisie 
and of the workers, and not least its most precious possession: 
the dominion over the religious language. It had already lost 
its control over education and science. Theologians began to 
cultivate a literary style which was alien to the world and to 
the spirit. Aridity and sentimentality, juridical jargon and 
scraps culled from the writings of the enemy were strangely 
blended. Even the language of great theologians like 
Scheeben and Mohler is unpalatable, and although New- 
man’s prose often has a quality of touching beauty, it easily 
passes into a fear-ridden and spasmodic rhetoric. 

Although the Catholic Church lost ground in many ways, 
politically, socially, intellectually and religiously, it made 
progress in other fields which revealed entirely new perspec- 
tives on the potentialities of the West. The opportunities 
inherent in the Marian dogmas for a new science of the 
whole, sanctified man are inexhaustible. In the period be- 
tween Pius rx and Pius xm, the Roman Church began to 
emerge from its own millennial restrictions and proceed to a 
fresh consideration of its universality and commitment to the 
whole world. Leo xm tumed to the Eastern Church, the 
Slavonic and Protestant groups (Praeclara Gratulationis, 
1894). He addressed himself to the Protestants as ‘most be- 
loved brethren’, praised the progress of the time, and the 
solidarity of contemporary men who want to know and to 
help one another. He welcomed the twentieth century with 
a mixture of apprehension and hope. Pius xm, in his Mystict 
corporis of 29 June 1943, developed a theology and doctrine 
of the Church which transcends all ideologies of the Curia 
and its endeavours to secure its positions. He approved 
Western socialism and showed an understanding of the basic 
intentions of Protestants (cf. his message to German Catho- 
lics, 20 August 1952). He proclaimed his solidarity with all 
men of good will and the autonomy of natural sciences, 
Galileo and many other famous and forgotten advocates of 
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science, freedom of inquiry and non-Constantinian Catholi- 
cism were rehabilitated. 

The great sacrifices of saints, investigators, writers, poets 
and artists in the early and later nineteenth century had be- 
gun to produce results. There has been a renewal of the 
Orders. The liturgical movement and the spirituality of the 
renouveau catholique in France (Hello, Bloy, Péguy, Psi- 
chari and Bernanos), are the fruits of the sufferings of 
Manzoni and Fogazzaro and their contemporaries. Catholic 
thinkers like Maritain, Marcel, and von Balthasar haye par- 
ticipated in the inner European dialogue and have worked 
for the encounter of Catholicism with the science and con- 
science of the times.55 The ambiguity and fruitfulness of 
Catholicism in the nineteenth century also became visible in 
the phenomenon of neo-Thomism. The last great neo-Tho- 
mist movement in sixteenth century Spain had been a power- 
ful spiritual movement against the Protestant Reformation 
and against the emergence of Enthusiast forces within Ca- 
tholicism itself. The neo-Thomism of the nineteenth century 
began as a study of the Thomistic patrimony. It was awak- 
ened and supported by Leo xm, Pius x, Pius xt and Pius xm. 
This Thomist patrimony was summoned as an auxiliary 
power against the modernisms of the time: liberalism, the 
free thinkers, pantheism, gnosticism and statism. Neo-Tho- 
mism has, as a result, a slightly artificial and stilted quality. 
It faces a constant temptation to misunderstand itself and to 
become an ideology. 

Hasty syntheses have often been made to defend neo- 
conservative and authoritarian power systems. Whenever men 
need a bulwark against what. they regard as dangerous 
theories or insights, they turn to neo-Thomism. This accounts 
for the importance of neo-Thomism in South and North 
America and in southern Europe (Spain, Portugal, Italy). In 
spite of these limitations, the results of the renewed study 
of Thomas’s works have been enormously fruitful. Thomism 
is still a philosophy which is open to the influences of time, 
and from it thinkers can follow lines of argument and authen- 
tic impulses which may yet lead to a philosophy capable of 
dealing with the problems of our day. New perspectives for 
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the development of a philosophy out of faith have emerged 
already. The characteristics of this new philosophy are: 
genuine open rationalism, the renewed faith in the laws of 
nature and a strong interest in social, scientific and existential 
problems considered in relation to the personality of man, 
This neo-Thomism with its scientific sobriety has acquired a 
particular significance in view of the extraordinary confusion 
which afflicted European thought in the nineteenth century. 
Not infrequently its own inner tensions pushed European 
philosophy into mythical, gnostic and orgiastic positions, 
where it easily succumbed to the temptations of the under- 
ground, impulsive, mechanistic or egotistic tendencies. 

One of the greatest virtues in the original philosophy of 
Thomas was its willingness to deal with men as they really 
are. Thomas’s system excluded neither the natural tendencies 
nor the spiritual obligations of men, who actually live in this 
world. Neo-Thomism, if it remains true to its origins, may 
create a new Christian anthropology (cf. the works of Josef 
Pieper and others). Albert Mitterer has begun to open up 
all the fruitful questions inherent in the natural philosophy 
of the Thomist view of the world, and it is also apparent that 
the earlier tendency among neo-Thomist thinkers to concen- 
trate on social and political problems has given place to a 
determination to concentrate on the idea of man. The con- 
sequences of the renaissance of natural law are unforeseeable, 
but the revival of the political humanism of Thomas has al- 
ready begun to stimulate a new kind of Christian thought, 
committed to relieving the afflictions of the masses. The con- 
cern with Christian democracy (Jacques Maritain), the 
ideas of English religious socialism (Stafford Cripps) and the 
American federalist theology of the neo-presbyterians, have 
stimulated the social thinking of the younger American 
Jesuits and Dominicans, Neo-Thomism stands for an inner 
Catholic Enlightenment which is searching for a code of 
human rights and political liberties, and which seeks to free 
Catholic thought from the fetters of anxiety and narrowness. 
It opposes the parochial egocentricity of those who dodge 
their responsibilities and who will not face the psychic, intel- 
lectual and social needs of other groups with different philos- 
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ophies. This type of thought is the voice of the authentic 
Thomas. It knows that every man has a responsibility for the 
whole of mankind. Its spirit can be seen in the compromise 
between French Catholicism and the Third Republic. Leo 
xim's great encyclicals breathed it. The philosophy of a Chris- 
tian democracy, the Catholic concern for persecuted Protes- 
tants, Jews and Negroes, and for political nonconformists are 
all promising beginnings of a universal Catholicism. They 
would be unthinkable without the work of neo-Thomism, its 
Enlightenment, its doctrine of natural law, its concept of the 
commonwealth in state and society and of the inalienable 
liberty, dignity and rationality of all men. 

There are dangers for the Church today, which cannot 
be ignored. The great potentialities mean inevitably that 
there are great temptations as well. Some of these, which I 
list below, could be decisive for Europe’s spiritual destiny: 

1. A certain Catholic conformism which understands all the 
phenomena of our time in a Catholic manner. The conformists 
are prone to admire Rilke’s ‘Franciscan’ soul, Heidegger’s 
Catholic ontology and Hitler’s Reich. These sort of thinkers 
can confuse European thinking. Some of them succumbed to 
the lure of the Third Reich in exactly the same way as the 
Protestant brethren. There was one outstanding Catholic 
teacher of dogmatics who saw ‘in the movement of the Na- 
tional Socialists the sharpest and most important protest 
against the mentality of the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies’ and who wrote, “The tablets of the National Socialist 
“ought” and of the Catholic imperatives stand, it is true, on 
different ontological levels, the former on the natural, the 
latter on the supernatural level. But they point in the same 
direction.’ Such conformism leads to a perilous adjustment 
to the political facts and literary modernities of the times. 
Cultural Catholicism gradually takes up the same positions as 
nineteenth-century Protestantism. The same people are ex- 
tremely reluctant to get involved in the burning questions of 
the day. 

2. The attempts to exploit Catholicism as a more or less 
disguised ideology for the defence of privileged classes, polit- 
ical claims and economic concepts. 
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3. The effort to build a new Catholic nationalism, tech- 
nically organized in totalitarian systems. Movements as di- 
verse as the Action Frangaise of Charles Maurras and the 
Hispanidad belong together.* Constantine, Charlemagne 
and Donoso Cortes are the patrons of these movements and 
their battle cry is: one Faith, one people, one leader, one 
culture. It is no more than a modern version of the old 
Spanish Catolicismo de cimitarra. 

4. The temptation to set up Rome as a super-Moscow. 
Karl Rahner, S.J., warns the Church to avoid the appearances 
of the totalitarian state and Gustav A. Wetter, S.J., has 
pointed to a whole series of parallels between Soviet thought 
and practice and Catholicism. He admits that ‘these analogies 
between Bolshevism and Christianity, above all in its Catholic 
form, are much deeper than mere external similarities.’°7 

5. Alluring modern systems of thought of fundamentally 
non-Catholic origin are often paraded as a new Catholicism. 
A good many brilliant Catholic writers and poets have 
adopted ideas which are really disguised versions of gnostic, 
Manichaean or Calvinist attitudes. Such influences have led 
to a dilution of the specifically Christian attitude toward na- 
ture or have led to an exaltation of ‘grace’ in a one-sided 
manner, either optimistically or pessimistically. 

Characteristic of all these attempts and temptations, 
whether they want to escape from time or whether they hunt 
after it, whether they disguise themselves as traditionalist or 
progressive, is a dangerous shortness of breath, Their advo- 
cates have lost their trust in the positive forces from below 
and from above, and no longer really believe in truly Chris- 
tian works (prayer, suffering, sacrifice, charity, and spiritual 
discipline of thought). The glitter of ideas is a mask hiding 
a lack of faith in the divine spirit, freedom and love. The 
Catholics join the Protestants in the misery of Christianity. 
Few Christian writings, when they do not treat tertiary 
questions, can be taken seriously. Most of them are just 
hodgepodges of ill-digested and heterogeneous elements, 
without a genuine comprehension of their historical origins. 

All intellectual discussions in our time are struggles for 
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language. Victors in world history always loot the vocabulary 
of the vanquished. This applies to the Christianity of late 
antiquity, which turned the pagan thinkers and poets into 
Christian witnesses, and it also applies to the present. A 
world victory of the East would make the words democracy, 
freedom, humanism and the entire scientific and religious vo- 
cabulary of the West something entirely different. The new 
lords have already succeeded in taking classical Russian lit- 
erature into their domain and they would soon put the lan- 
guage of the West to use. The inner European struggle 
reached its first crisis in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
when the national languages superseded Latin and with it 
the ancient, Catholic metaphysics and grand form, The 
Roman Catholic linguistic cosmos was preserved in French, 
the language of ‘good Europeans’, up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. This language had universal validity. Its 
innermost structure was forged by the Enlightenment and 
classicism, which enabled it to continue to represent Catho- 
lic Rome. In the nineteenth century poets and thinkers made 
a colossal attempt to forge their own languages into an in- 
dependent divine kingdom, to realize the age-old dream of 
Spiritualist reformers of establishing a universal language. 
They produced several artificial languages (e.g. Esperanto, 
Volapiik) and in a far more practical form, basic English, 
the English vocabulary of, say, a Chinese coolie, elevated to 
a universal language. 

The vocabulary of the masses in Europe comprises some 
thousand words, a few hundred fixed sentences and two 
dozen favourite phrases and technical formulae. Men are able 
to express all available sentiments, actions and reactions in 
the sexual, political, social and economic spheres. The cul- 
ture-industry has recognized this fact, as have the speakers 
at international congresses who have worked out a few hun- 
dred bits of jargon to enunciate everything to be said about 
God, the atom, the cell, the transmission of grace, the con- 
struction of a bridge, philosophical questions and the building 
of an electronic tube. The summaries of theological con- 
gresses are no different. The apparatus is dominant every- 
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where, and the plans and the taboos of the group are the 
determinants. 

The expert writer and speaker is not supposed to talk 
about certain themes which society, the party or the religious 
confession does not wish to be discussed.5* Fear, resentment 
and apprehension squeeze the scope of free speech. In the 
late nineteenth century it was improper to speak of God in 
good society. Today it is improper to speak of anything im- 
portant. The press, the film industry, the managerial class 
and most publishers go out of their way to avoid most of 
the serious questions of politics, society and philosophy. Our 
anxieties have created forbidden zones. In such zones of fear 
an internal inquisition functions noiselessly and an apparatus 
of defamation grinds forward to co-ordinate all Europe be- 
hind a few slogans. 

The expansion of technical abbreviations and compound 
words is part of this trend. The abbreviations look innocuous 
on the surface. Like all simplifications, they contain a real 
danger, the danger that the little letters will become magic. 
It is not an accident that abbreviations are the products of 
the monster organizations of our age. In a more refined form 
the word-creations of a number of poets and writers serve 
the same purpose. Rilke and his disciples are really intellec- 
tual ad men. Their language is a drug. It is meant to 
anaesthetize the author and the reader alike. ‘Its intoxication 
is a rejection of ratio and reality, It is a flight from reality.’5® 
Language is a tool to force the union of wonder and reality. 
It offers a drug which is supposed to solve the world riddles, 
The seductive art of Rilke and Jiinger turns language, the 
first sacrament of God and man, into a hidden code behind 
which lurks the voluptuousness of sterile self-satisfaction.°° 
Language becomes a spider which sucks the blood of every- 
thing it touches. It rejects authentic sacraments and destroys 
all communion, The magic world, in the service of a pleasure- 
seeking ego, is supposed to steal and carry off the powers of 
the ‘other’, The historical basis for this was built by the 
magic societies of the language mystics of the eighteenth 
century and the romantic period. T. S, Eliot, James Joyce 
and Ezra Pound are modern language mystics, wizards who 
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find new words and make magic mosaics out of Asiatic and 
African patois and other forms of language.*1 

The dissolution of the archaic society and the old, noble 
polis and the bankruptcy of the Enthusiast prophets and in- 
spired egos killed the roots of language and wiped out its 
reliability. Once Janguage had been cut loose, it lost its ability 
to convince and the writers of the nineteenth century began 
to see that they could speak in all sorts of different ways. As 
a result the serious thinkers of Europe at the end of the 
century had their doubts about language. Atheistic positivists, 
logicians and mathematicians of the English school of Witt- 
genstein, as well as men like Paul Valéry, Karl Krause, Franz 
Kafka, Ferdinand Ebner,®? Martin Buber, André Gide, T. E, 
Lawrence,® and Eugene Rosenstock-Huessy,®* have devoted 
much of their energies to the struggle for a new language. 
Krause once said: ‘word and essence is the only union that I 
have ever sought in life.’ He left the Catholic Church because 
it allowed Salzburg Cathedral to be used as a setting for 
Hofmannsthal’s Jedermann. Krause made the mistake of iden- 
tifying the Church with a given cultural position, but at least 
he showed that he was serious about preserving the sacra- 
ment of language in all its purity. 

Language is being reborn in the work and suffering of a 
few silent individuals. Out of their struggle, a handful of 
words will emerge, which will be Europe’s contribution to 
the One World which has begun to take shape on all the 
continents of the earth, A few words will be a great gift. In 
them a thousand years of experience will be condensed. They 
will bear the knowledge and conscience of European man 
to all mankind. They will hg the’ harvest of a millennium in 
which men have listened to the WORD, tried to understand 
it and to answer when it has spoken. 


* Lawrence sought his release in the desert, where men kept 
their word precisely because he was no longer able to keep his. 
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Trient’, Ibid., vol. Il, pp. 509 ff. 
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gen Domingo de Soto’, Ibid., I, pp. 169 ff. 

The political foundations of this right to resistance are very 
old in Spain and go back to the Council of Toledo and the 
Gothic administration of justice. (Fuero jusgo.) The Coun- 
cils became so strong that they could remove kings and 
elect new ones. Their maxim: Rey seras si fecieres derecho, 
et si non fecieres derecho, non seras rey. (‘If you do not 
create right, you will not be king.’) This statement of the 
Fuero jusgo was valid in Aragon until the time of Philip m. 
See G. Wacker, ‘Staat und Gesellschaft in Spanien’, in 
Handbuch der Spanienkunde, p. 32. 

See the literature on the Spanish concept of honour of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. K. Vossler, op. cit., pp. 
173 ff. For Theresa of Avila’s concern over the right of 
honour of God and man, see P. A. Alkofer, Siimtliche Schrif- 
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Entschluss, No. 8, Vienna; December 1952, pp. 65 ff. 
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give Your Highness a chance . . .” 
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London, 1927 and 1930, pp. 31 ff. Interesting observation 
on Osuma and Laredo are contained in a lecture delivered 
in Madrid, 1 February 1951, by Luis Morales Lliver, El 
misticismo de la materia en muestro siglo y el misticismo del 
espiritu en la epoca de Carlos V, reported in Ecclesia, 
Madrid; 2 February 1951, Br. 149, 9 ff. On the whole prob- 
lem, G. Hatzfield, ‘Die spanische Mystik und ihre Ausdrucks- 
miglichkeiten’, DVJ, No, 10, 1932, pp. 597 £. 
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4 vols, New York, 1906/7. 
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father, unlike most of his contemporaries and social peers, 
kept no Moorish slaves in the house, ‘since these moved him 
to a great pity’, and that he treated a girl slave of one of his 
brothers like his own child. At seven Theresa wanted to go 
over to the Moors, in order to become a martyr. All her life 
she recoiled from (Moorish) Andalusia (Arab “das andalus” 
—the wine coma) She revered her brother fallen in the 
struggle against the Indians as a martyr. 

Vossler alludes to this somewhat indirectly: “Man is a setting 
for spirit.’ This connection, however, is dissolved in neo- 
platonic relations without regard to the trinitarian and 
christological restriction, Vossler, op. cit., p. 196. 

Romon Carande, op. cit., p. 375. 

In addition L. Pfandl, “Das spanische Lutherbild des 16. 
Jahrhunderts’, Hist. Jb., 50; 1930. 

A. Mager, op. cit., p. 45. 

C, K. Wild, ‘Theresianische Mystik’, Zeitschrift fiir Aszese 
und Mystik, 12, 1937, p- 25- 

A. Mager, op. cit., pp. 31 ff. 

P. Hippolyte, Amour et Violence, pp. 146, p. 189 ff. An ex- 
cellent study, 

The posthumous work Sadilies e illuminados, by Asim 
Palacios, quoted by Miguel Cruz Hernandez, op. cit., p. 371. 
For Theresa only Castille was “The Promised Land’. 
Schriften, III, p. 249—always in contrast to Andalusia; cf. III, 
P. 305; p. 402; IV, p. 80. 

cf, Hugo Rahner, Der Spielende Mensch, Einsiedeln; 1952. 
See the fine paper by Brother M. de Guevarm, ‘Von Jo- 
hannes von Kreuz zu Edith von Stein’, Schweizer Rundschau, 
December 1952, pp. 523 f. 

cf. E. Allison Peers, op. cit., II, pp. 184 ff. 

Literature on Falconi, Ibid., II, pp. 346 ff. 

Angel Ganivet, the representative of the generation of 1898, 
saw in Stoicism the natural foundation of Spanish intellec- 
tuality and religiosity, and the basic feature of the Spanish 
character. See E, Lerch, ‘Spanische Sprach—und Wesensart’, 
Handbuch der Spanienkunde, pp. 195 £. 

O, Brunner, Adeliges Landleben und europaischer Geist, 
Salzburg; 1949, p. 129. Professor Brunner, my honoured 
teacher, sees in Lipsius’s resistance a difference from the 
thought of stoicism, which I cannot accept. 

The alliance between the lower class and the Inquisition 
was also uncommonly important for Spanish South America. 
See S. de Madariaga, The Rise of the Spanish American 
Empire, p. 343, footnote 17. 

F. Niedermayer, op. cit., pp. 444 ff. 

See O, Brunner, op. cit., p. 131, which refers to F, Schaek, 
Balthasar Gracian and the end of the ‘Siglo de Oro’. 
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on the copious modern Spanish poleaaical. Nierataro on the 

picaresque novel, its character, and its origin. 

A. Castro, ‘Cervantes y la Inquisicion’, Modern Philology, 

No. 27, 1930, pp. 4274; by the same author, El Pensami- 

ento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925. 

For a long time Don Quixote was rightly viewed as part of 

the enlightenment cf. E. Lersch, ‘Don Quijote im Spiegel’, 

Neue anertes 1916, pp. 1103 ff. in addition Vasile, op. 

cit., pp. 187. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, II, p. 8, and Persiles y Segismonda, 
, p. 58. 

Carats Don Quixote, II, pp. 27 and 16. 

L. E. Palacios presents a noteworthy interpretation of Cal- 

derén’s much interpreted Life is a Dream, ‘La Vie est un 

songe. Essai sur le sens philosophique du drame de Calderén’, 

Laval Theologique et Philosophique, Univ. Laval, Quebec, 

VII, 1951, pp. 123 ff. 

See the work of Villasenor, quoted in F, Niedermayer, op. 

cit., on the very close kinship in thought between the 

pene opposite national antagonists: Unamuno and Ortega 

asset. 

. Gebser, Lorca oder das Reich der Mutter, Stuttgart; 1949. 

R. Rauquette, Etudes, January 1953, p. 123, a review of the 

book Calvin et Loyola, by A. Favre-Dorsay. 

Hence it is no accident that Carl Schmitt, the state theorist 

of the Third Reich and the ideologist of the friend-foe theory 

felt especially drawn to Donoso Cortés. His works are listed 

in H. Hiiffer, Las Relaciones Hisplano-germanas, op. cit., 
71. 

On the sociological and political problem see Lizuriaga, “El 

Analfabetisino en Espana’, Museo Pedagogico, Madrid; 

1926. | 

G. Schreiber, Deutschland und Spanien, esp. pp. 17 ff., 

136 ff., 437 ff., 458 £. . 

cf. the literature in H., Hiiffer, op. cit., pp. 68 ff. 
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cf. B. Croce, Storia della eta barocca in Italia, 2nd ed., 
Bari; 1946; B. Croce, La Spagna nella vita italiana durante 
la Rinascenza, 3rd ed., Bari; 1940. 

One of the most difficult problems of European intellectual 
history, mannerism, must fis investigated in these political 
and social interconnections (Absolutism, Nicodemism, Coun- 
ter Reformation). Beginnings have been made by W. Pinder, 
W. Weissbach, Lili Frdhlich-Bum, H. Hoffmann, M. Hoerner, 
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G. Iven, H. Sedlmayr. For a compilation of the literature, 
see R. Miihler, Dichtung der Krise, Vienna; 1951, in a re- 
markable essay ‘Conrad Ferdinand Meyer und der Manieris- 
mus’, pp. 147ff. and 553f. Further, N. Pevsner, ‘Gegen- 
Reformation and Manierismus’, Rep. f. Kunstwiss, ed. 
Waetzold, vol. XLVI, 1925. 

The text of this important Bull appears in G. Schreiber’s 
Das Weltkonzil von Trient, 1, pp. 1ff. cf. in addition ch. 


E. Stakemeier, ‘Trienter Lehrentscheidungen und reformato- 
rische Anliegen’, Das Weltkonzil von Trient, pp. 78 £. 
Raymond Ruyer, L’Utopie et les Utopies, Paris; 1950, pp. 
24ff.; 43f.; 52£.; 73, 83 ff. In his investigation of present- 
day Utopias, Raymond Ruyer has stre: the predilection 
and enthusiasm of Utopians for purely optical solutions and 
plans. This arises in doce from their confusion of time and 
optical movement and their inability to accept the nature of 
history. 
J. Bonduelle, ‘Une ville ou se resserre I'unité’, in special 
issue of La Vie Spirituelle, April; 1952; “La Jérusalem 
céleste’, pp. 340 ff. cf. ib. pp. 367 ff. 
The tradition of the totalitarian sun-god-king is very an- 
cient: Hammurabi, Alexander, Constantine, Frederick 
(since the struggle over investitures emperors and popes 
fought over the sacral sun-name); the Incas, Louis x1v. 
The sun sees all, reaches all, watches over all: Campanella 
realized this principle of Inca ideology in his City of the 
Sun, which he viewed as a model for a ‘renovated’, world- 
ruling Catholic Church at whose head stood the pope with 
the army of St Paul and the ‘fleet of St Peter’, which edu- 
cates, forces, and conjures man to peace. The City of the 
Sun already stood in the middle of a series of baroque 
utopias. Francis Bacon’s New Atlantis appeared almost at the 
same time (1620, three years before the City of the Sun, 
ublished 1623 in Frankfurt). The utopias of Barcley 
Tsscenia); G. Winstanley (The Law of Freedom), Harring- 
ton’s Oceana, Restif (La découverte australe), Vairasse soon 
followed. Andreae, the great mediator between Calvinism and 
Lutheranism in Germany, translated the City of the Sun, in 
Protestant Germany. 
On Campanella cf. A. Doren Festschrift fiir W. Goetz, 1927, 
yp. 242 ff; on relations to imperial baroque; Th. Kvacala, 
Th, Campannella und Ferdinand II’, S.B. d. Ak., Vienna; 
1908, pp. 157 and 159. Campanella and the baroque must 
sometime be investigated in connection with those relations 
of Utopia which A. Doren (Wiinschtriiume und Wiinsch- 
zeiten, Lectures at the Warburg Library, 1924/25, Leipzig/ 
Berlin; 1927) has dealt with, pp. 158 
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cf. Alberto Savinio’s foreword to his edition of T. Campa- 
nella’s La Cittd del Sloe, Rome; 1944, pp. 9 ff. The City of 
the Sun was originally written in Italian and then translated 
into Latin by Campanella himself. For the importance of the 
people’s language in this respect cf. below on Galileo. 

L. Olschki, The Genius of Italy, pp. 349 ff. 

D. Cantimori, Italienische Héretiker der Spiitrenaissance, 
German ed. W. Kaegi, Basle; 1949. 

Ibid., p. 178. 

On the Academy of the Intronati, cf. the literature in 
Cantimori, op. cit., p. 481, footnote 16. 

Ibid., p. 309. 

L. Olschki, Gesch. der neusprachlichen wissenschlaftlichen 
Literatur, Halle; 1927, II, pp. 34 ff. and p. 62. 

Timaeus, 500; De gener. anim. 1/2 and IV/1, 4. De Gene- 
ratione et Corruptione, II, 9; Phys., 1, 9; Ennead, Ill, 6, 19. 
Bruno, de la causa, pp. 218 ff. 

J. von Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur, pp. 292 f. 

We quote from Vasari according to the edition of G, 
Milanesi, Florence; 1878, Opere di G. Vasari, parts I-VII. 
L. Olschki, The Genius of Italy, p. 380. 

See Marcel Reding, Thomas von Aquin und Karl Marz, 
Graz; 1953, for an opinion on the relationship between 
Aristotle, Aquinas and Marx and on the ‘Platonic presupposi- 
tions to the historical understanding of Aristotle’, as well as 
on the relation of the polis, the city and closed world, to the 
individual. 

ef. L. Lange, Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des Bewe- 
gungbegriffes, 1886. 

J. H. Randall, ‘The Development of scientific method in the 
school of Padua’, JHI, I, 1940, p. 203. 

Olschki, Gesh. der neusprachlich wiss. Lit., II, p. 361. 
Magic, rhetoric, theology (in the ancient and medieval sense 
asa patie bier tial knowledge of God and soul) and 
jurisprudence, together ggpstituted the ‘grand form’ of the 
antique polis and its baroque renaissance. 

This aversion of Galileo is understandable since his own 
point of departure was still primarily the idea, the primacy 
of the ‘hypothesis’ of pure theory. cf. A. Koyré, Etudes 
Galiléennes, 3 vols., Paris; 1939, and O. Toeplitz, Entwick- 
lung der Infinitesimalrechnung, Berlin; 1949. And further the 
old study by Emst Mach, “Theologische, animistische und 
miystische Gesichtspunkte in der Mechanik’, Die Mechanik 
in threr Entwicklung, 7th ed., Leipzig; 1912, pp. 429 ff. 
‘Dialogo dei massimi sistemi . . .’ Opere, ed. Timpanaro, I, 
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bona’, Archivoi storico Italiano Ser. VII, vol. V, 1926, 
pp. 25 ff. 
The Minims (neo-Franciscans) spread Galileo’s studies 
through France and West Europe; cf. R. Dugas, Histoire de 
la Mecanique, Paris; 1950. 
L. Olschki, op. cit. p. 393- 
Carpi’s words in Italian: Non mancano in Italia persone pie 
e dotte che tengono la verita, ma queste non possono né 
scrivere né stampare.—E porto maschera, ma per forza, 
ché sanza di quella nessun vomo puo vivere in Italia. 
cf. in addition E. Codignola, Illuministi, Giansenisti e Gia- 
cobini nell’ Italia del Settecento, Florence; 1947, p. 188. 
Conti’s letter to G, B. Vico, dated 3 January 1728, was, 
among others, printed in G. B. Vico’s Principi di una 
scienza nuova, pref. P, Viazzi, Milan; 1934, p. 313- 
P. Browe, Die Kastration im Mittelalter, Bresslau; 1924. 
Modern Italian literature on Jansenism, E. Codignola, op. 
cit., pp. 288 ff. 
See interesting studies on this great problem in the Bulletin 
de la Societé Hhistoire vaudoise, Piquerol, 1884 ff., from vol. 
XV; Bulletino della Societa di Studi Valdesi, Turin; 1898 ff. 
cf, P. Alatri, Profilo storico del cattolocesimo liberale in Italia, 
ist ed., Palmermo; 1950. 
On Manzoni’s Jansenism cf. Codignola, op. cit., pp. 277 ff. 
Text of the Encyclical Mirari vos (in German) in Mensch 
und Gemeinschaft in christlichen Schau, pub. by E. Marmy, 
Freiburg; Switzerland, 1945, pp. 15 ff. 
cf, Benedetto Croce, History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century, London; 1934 (first English edition), 
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J. Cadier, ‘La Tradition Calviniste’, Protestantisme Frangais, 
ed, M. Boegner. Paris; 1945, p. 312. 

One sees it in Geneva, on and in the old Cathedral, as in all 
the old ‘houses of God’ in Calvinist-influenced localities: 
suddenly the ‘house of God’ becomes a national place of 
ceremony, court house (Westminster! ), then a museum. Not 
only the absolutism of the French king, but a deeper in- 
stinct, a language-consciousness (that on its side was essen- 
tially awakened by Calvinists; Conrart was the ancestor of 
the Académie Francaise) refused the Calvinist house of God 
the name of ‘Church’ and forced the pagan and Old Testa- 
ment characterization ‘Temple’, This was not only a political 
but an intellectual-historical fact of the first rank to. be 
compared with the refusal of the Father-name to priests in 
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the German language. On Geneva cf. C. Goyau, Une Ville- 
Eglise, Genéve, 2 vols., Paris; 1919. 

H. Bremond, Histoire litteraire du sentiment religieux en 
France, Paris; 1929 ff. I, pp. 13 ff. 

H. De Man, Jacques Coeur, der Kénigliche Kaufmann, 
Bern; 950, p. 132. 

cf. J. Chambon, Der franzésische Protestantismus, Munich; 
1937, pp- 13 ff. 

J. Bohatec, Budé und Calvin. Studien zur Gedankenwelt des 
franzdsichen frithhumanismus, Graz.; 1950, pp. 472 ff. 
Ibid., pp. 121 ££. 

Ibid., pp. 395 £. 

Ibid., p. 475. 

Ibid., pp. 294 ff. 

R. Fédou; ‘Histoire et Unité’, Unité chrétienne et tolérance 
religieuse, Paris; 1950, p. 36. André Favre-Dorsaz, Calvin 
et Loyola, deux Réformes; Paris/Brussels; 1951, was not 
just to Calvin. His confessional group-egoism blurs his view 
of the deep kinship between the two great reformers (cf. the 
review by R. Rouquette in Etudes, Jam 1953 Pp. 123). 
P. Maury, ‘La Théologie naturelle chez Calvin’, Etudes sur 
Calvin et le Calvinisme, Paris; 1936, p. 267, and J. Cadier, 


- 314. 
Th. Preiss, ‘Le Témoignage intérieur du Saint Esprit’, 
Etudes théologiques et religieuses, July-December 1943, p. 
118, In addition, J. Cadier, op. cit., p. 314. 
Even confessional opponents must it that he is ‘one of 
the great leaders of men’ (R. Rouquette, op. cit., p. 123). 
But also: ‘in his conduct he strikingly resembles those great 
revolutionary chiefs of today who sacrifice abhi bes to the 
triumph of an arbitrary ideological cause in which they see 
an absolute truth!” 
On Calvin and Marx: cf. E. Rosenstock-Huessey, Die Euro- 
piischen Revolutionen, und der Charakter der Nationen, 
Stuttgart; 1951, p. 456. R. H. Tawney, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, London; 1938, Pelican ed., p. 120. 
From J. Gaberel’s Calvin et Rousseau, Geneva; 1878, down 
to Charles Maurras and Maritain, the similarity between 
Calvin and Rousseau has often been analysed. 
K, R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, 2 vols., 
London, 1945. 
G. de Lagarde, La Naissance de [Esprit laique au declin du 
moyen dge, 8 vols., Paris; 1934. cf. vol. IV, pp. 108 ff. for a 
description of the literature. 
A very instructive example of the rise of such a city through 
a ruthless political policy is portrayed in E. Coormaert’s 
‘L’Etat et les villes 4 la fin du Moyen Age. La politique 
d’Anvers’, Revue Historique, Paris; 1952, pp. 185 ff.: the 
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rise of Antwerp, one of the administrative centres of Cal- 
vinism. 

H. Pirenne, Les anciennes Démocraties des Pays-Bas, Paris; 
1910, p. 66. 

E. Coornaert, op. cit., pe. 185 ff. 

E. Kahler, Der deutsche Charakter in der Geschichte Eu- 
ropas, Ziirich, 1937, pp. 484 f. 

fC. Schreiber, Cancion des Mittelalters. Recht 
und Verfassung, Kult und Frémmigkeit, Munster; 1948. 

V. Valentin, Weltgeschichte, Col /Berlin; 1952, pp. 
326f. Valentin himself comes from an old Huguenot family. 
J. Bohatec, op. cit., pp. 439 ff. In an earlier work, Bohatec 
stated that Calvin opened a way to modern socialism, Cal- 
vins Lehre von Staat und Kirche, Breslau; 1937. 

Veit Valentin, op. cit., pp. 330 ff. 

J. Romein and A. Romein-Verschoor, Anherrn der holliindi- 
schen Kultur, Bern; 1946, p. 80. 

cf, e.g. L. Brentano, Der wirtschaftende Mensch in der 
Geschichte, Leipzig; 1923, pp. 204#., and pp. 363 ff. On 
Max Weber's theory of Calvinism: A. Miiller-Arnack, 
Genealogie der Wirtschaftsstile, 3rd ed., Stuttgart; 1944, pp. 
8p ff., with references to the contradictions between the Lu- 
theran, Calvinist and Catholic economic spirit (Ibid., pp. 
107 ff, and 148 ff.). In addition, O. V. Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst, 
“Weltanschauung und Wirtschaft. Kritisches und Positives zu 
Miiller-Armacks Geneologie der Wirtschaftsstile’, S. B. der 
Bayer Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. hist. Abt. Heft 2, Munich; 1942, 
pp. 79 ff., who also cites Bohatec, Calvins Lehre von Staat 
und Kirche, as evidence that the capitalist spirit does not 
derive from Calvinism. cf. also F. van Gunsteren, Calvinis- 
mus und Kapitalismus, Amsterdam; 1934; J. B. Kraus, 
Scholastik, Puritanismus and Kapitalismus, Munich; 930; C. 
Bauer, ‘Kirche, Staat und kapitalistischer Geist’, AKG, No. 
21, 1931. R. H. Tawney contributed important modifica- 
tions, corrections and positive additions to Weber’s thesis of 
1904/5 in his Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (first 
English ed. 1926). H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the Rise of 
Economic Individualism, Cambridge; 1935, with Tawney, 
Sombart and Pirenne seeks to show the medieval origins of 
capitalism. C, Lefort in ‘Capitalisme et Religion au XVI 
siécle’, Les Temps Modernes, April; 1952, pp. 1892 ff., pro- 
vides a useful criticism of the two English scholars, It is 
certain that Calvinism successfully fought against one of the 
most important restraints on the new economic spirit, “The 
hindrance of animism’ (L. Mumford, Technics and Civiliza- 
tion, New York; 1934, pp. 31 ff.), the magic conditions of 
the archaic society. The Catholic concept of being for. the 
first time opposed Protestant dualism, which recognized no 
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ance, universal matter and spirit. An example of this was 
the mint controversy between the Lutheran and Catholic 
Saxons in 1533/5 over the question as to whether the dete- 
rioration of a coin and the insufficient metal cover abolished 
the inner weight of the money. See, in addition, J. Wach, 
Sociology of Religion, Chicago; 1946. 

cf, H. Réssler, “Der Calvinismus, Versuch einer Erfassung 
und Wiirdigung seiner Grundlagen und Wirkungen’, Bremer 
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